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REVIEW OF THE SUGAR INDUSTRY OF INDIA DURING THE OFFICIAL YEAR 193445' 

BY 

E. C. SRWASTAVA, 

Sugar Technologist, Imperial Council of AgricuUttral Research, India, Caionfore. 


I.-INTRODUCTION. 

The present issue ol tlie 'Rovievr embodies one 
or two new features, to wiicli attention may be drawn 
at the outset. In view of tiie rapid expan.sion of 
the Sugar Industry in India, the scope of this Review 
was enlarged wjlh the is.sue for 1930-31. Tn.stead 
of confining itself only to sugar trade statistics and 
a record of price fluctuations, a liricf survey of 
development on the agricultural, manufacturing, 
technical and scientific sides of the industry was 
also incorporated from that year. The “ Technical 
and Scientific ” section, dealing with work of a 
similar nature done in India, has now been renamed 
“ tSurvoy of Technical and Agricultural Work in 
India 

A change has also been made in the statistics for 
imports and consumption of sugar in India, by 
tailing into account the imports into the Kathiawar 
ports. Details will be found in the Section on “ All- 
India Sugar Trade 

This Review, as usual, deals with the Sugar Tj-adc 
in India for the official year 1934.-35 but it includes 
sugar production from cane in modern factories 
for the complete season 1934-35 which ends cora- 
paratively late in the year in some provinces together 
with the estimated quantity of sugar refuted from 
gur for the calendar year 1935. Sugar Production 
Forecasts and reports have appeared in the Indian 
Trade Journal as follows ; — 


Sugar Production Forecasts {All-India). 

1. First Memorandum on the Production of 

Sugar directly from Cane in Modem 

Factories in India during the season 

1934-35 — publislicd in the Indian Trade 
. Journal, dated 2ist February, 1935. 

2. Fbial Memorandum on the Production of 

Sugar directly from Cane in Modern 

Fiiotories in India during the season 

1934- 35 — published in the Indian Trade 
Journal, dated 25th April, 1935. 

3. First Memorandum on the Production of 

Sugar directly from Cane in Modern 

Factories in India during season 

1935- 36 — published in the Indian Trade 
Journal, dated 6th February, 1936, 


Uote on the Production of Sugar. 

4. Note on the Production of Sugar directly 
from Cano in Modern Factories in India 
during the season 1934-35- — published in 
the huUan Trade Journal, dated 24th 
October, 1935, 

The most important developments affecting the 
world sugar market iu 1934 were perliaps the 
meas ures adopted b y the United States GOTcrnnicnt 
Jor.x educing tlie t-a riil rates and regulating by ineans 
jof-quotas .tha.amoimt of sugar prbdiiced'for c'onsump- 
tion in that country.^’ The quota systerb has had 
the effect ~bf curtailing the production of sugar in 
countries catering for the American market and this 
was mainly responsible for the reduction of world 
cane sugar production during the year 1934-35 as 
compared with the previous year, although this 
reduction has been partly discounted by an appreci- 
able increase in beet sugar production in Europe, 
Graph A shows the world production and consump- 
tion of sugar from 1924-25 to 1935-3G. The graifli 
has been prepared on the basis of figures published 
i by Dr, Gustav Mikusch. 

Tlnoughout 1934-35 world prices continued low, 
being influenced by .surplus stocks. Prices in 
American markets showed som* improvement lor a 
period, but it was only Cuban sugar that principally 
benefited and the rise was not reciprocated in the 
London market wlicrc pricc.s remained depressed. 

I’ilS.JilgSi.-iiidnstry; in J ava lias., snjlerccl„ .very 
seriously due_t5,thc..cpTlapsc oixugar .values and the 
'sKrinkage'of sugar markets. She was left with large 
sfocKs still on hand at a" time when other exporting 
countries had almost eliminated their excess suj)- 
plics. But there are now some grounds for 
optimism in tlie gradual reduction of stocks in ,Tava 
as a result of the steps taken by the sugar producers 
of that country with the liel]) of the Government for 
roatricting sugarcane cultivaiion. 

In the beginning of' April, 1934, the firsi. cost 
quotation of Java White Sugar was 4-10 guildcr.H 
per 100 kilos. The price steadily declined and 
reached the minimum of the year 3-00 guilders 
the middle of November. Thereafter the price 
slightly improved and stood at 3-50 guilders at the 
end of March, 1935. The following table shows the 
first cost quotations for superior Java White Sugar 
for west coast ports of India and the Eupcc/Guildcr 
exchange rate. 
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T.M3LE T. — .b'irst Cost Quotations for Superior Java 
White Sugar and RupecjGuilder Exchange Rate 
(for West Coast Ports of India). 


Date. 

First Cost 
, Quotation 
of Java 
Sugar. 

Exohnngo 

Bate. 

Equivalent 
in Rupees 
porMaund. 


(Guilders 
per 100 
kilos.) 

(Guilders 
pot- Rs. 100.) 

Rs. A. r. 

.3-4-34 . 

4-10 

GOg- 

2 

11 2 

17-4-34 . 

4-00 

601- 

2 

10 3 

1-6-34 . 

4-00 

66 

2 

10 7 

29-6-34 . 

3-70 

65g 

2 

7 8 

19-6-34 . 

3-GO 

6GJL 

2 

0 11 

9-7-34 . 

3-60 

r.Gi- 

2 

0 9 

24-7-34 . 

3-00 

66!j 

2 

0 7 

14-S-34 . 

3-G6 

65J 

2 

7 4 

28-8-34 . 

3-GO 

6GJ 

2 

0 11 

10-9-34 . ^ . 

3-65 

64J 

2 

7 0 

26-91-34 . 

3-40 

64 

2 

6 0 

/ 9-1(3-34 . ‘ . 

3-40 

631 

2 

6 10 

23-10-34 . 

3-40 

64J 

2 

6 6 

30-10-34 . 

3-20 

G4g 

2 

2 10 

13-11-34 . 

3-00 

65 

2 

0 0 

27-11-34 . 

3-16 

64J 

2 

2 3 

11-12-34 . 

.3-16 

544 

2 

2 6 

18-12-34 . 

3-06 

G4;V 

2 

1 G 

1-1-36 . 

3-05 

54i- 

2 

1 0 

22-1-36 . 

3-20 

m 

2 

3 6 

19-2-35 . 

3*50 

m 

2 

0 11 

12-3-36 . 

3-60 

62 

2 

8 2 

18-3-35 . 

3-60 

62 

2 

8 2 

20-3-35 . 

3-60 

62J 

2 

7 4 


The Iiidhau markcl was less responsive to the concli- 
f tions prevailing in the world markets, the home 
t ' industry being sheltered against competition by a 
/ protective tarill. Indian requirements arc, however. 


not yet entirely met from home production and the 
impori,s of sugar into British Indian ports during 
1934-35 amounted to nearl y 223,0 00 tons as against 
261,000 tons in the preceding yearr^mcc the grant 
of protection to the Indian industry, it has developed 
its production steadily. 130 cane factories operated 
during the season 1934-35 with a production of sugar 
of 578,115 tons as against 453,965 tons in the preced- 
ing year. 

The agricultural condition of the sugarcane crop 
during the year imdcr review was not very favour- 
able. The cane crop throughoi^ the area covered 
by the districts of Meerut and Muzaffarnagar in the 
IJnited Provinces and the major portion of the Punjab 
was badly damaged due to . the adverse climatic 
conditions and an attack of Pyrilla and other insect 
pests. A detailed report on the damage to the cane 
crop has been incorporated in later sections of this 
review. « 

n.-AGRICULTURAL. 

Atea under Cane and Yield in terms of Gar. 

According to the Final General Memorandum on 
the Sugarcane crop for 1934-35, the area planted 
with sugarcane is estimated at 3,471,000 acres as 
against 3,308,000 acres last yellr. The total yield 
of raw sugar (gur) is estimated at 5,085,000 tons, 
showing an increase of 4 per cent over last year’s 
yield of 4,872,000 tons. 

The following table shows the area (in acres) and 
yield (in tons) of raw sugar (gur) arranged by Pro- 
vinces and States for the last two years and the 
average of the preceding five years and also the 
increase or decrease in the current year over the 
previous year and the average of the preceding 
live years ; — 


Tablr II . — Area under Cane and Yield of Raio Sugar. 


C 

ProvincesJ and Stales. 

Aiiea (in Aches). 

Inohease (-|-) or Decrease 

( — ) IN THE CURRENT TEAR 
OVER 

Curronf Year 
(1934-36). 

Previous 

Year 

(1933-34). 

Avor.ago of 
preceding 
Five Years. 

Previous 

Year 

(19.33-34). 

Average of 
preceding 
Five Years. 





Per cent. 

Per cent. 

United Provinces (including Rampur SUito) 

1,839,000 

1,734,000 

1,622,000 

d-0-1 

4-20-8 

Punjab ....... 

402,000 

406,000 

433,100 

—0-9 -■ 

4-6-7 

Rihar and Orissa ..... 

445,000 

418,000 

287,000 

4-6-6 

4-66-1 

Bengal ....... 

270,000 

267,000 

212,000 

-P7-4 

4-30-2 

Madras ....... 

122,000 

120,000 

108,000 

4-1-7 

■ -1-13-0 

Bombay (including Sind and iudian iSlatcs) 

112,000 

103,000 

90,000 

-t-8-7 

4-16-7 

North-West Frontier Province 

43,000 

49,000 

49,000 

—12-2 

-12-2 

Assam ....... 

33,000 

35,000 

33,000 

—6-7 

. « 

Central Provinces and Bora r . 

28,000 

29,000 

23,000 

-3-4 

4-21-7 

Delhi . . 

8,000 

3,000 

4,000 

4-160-7 

-1-100-0 

lOysore ....... 

45,000 

42,000 

39,000 

4-7-1 

4-16-4 

Hyderabad ...... 

61,000 

46,000 

(a) 36,000 

4-10-9 

4-41-7 

Baroda ....... 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 


. * 

Bhopal (Central India) .... 

5,000 

4,000 

(b) 

. 4-26-0 

•• 

Total 

3,471,000 

■EH 

(c)2,844,000 

4-4-9 

(c)4-21-9 


(a) Four years’ average. (6) Not avoilable. (o) Excluding Bhopal. 
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' Tabi.e 1L— Area under Cane and Yield, of Raw Sugar— contd. - 


Provinces and States. 

Yield (in Pons) expkessed as Kaw SooAn 
{Oar). 

Inobease (-p) OP. Deceease 

( —) IN THE OUEBENT VEA-R 
OVER 

Cnrront Year 
(1934-35). 

, Previous 
Year 

(1933-34), , 

Average of 
preceding 
Five Years. 

Previous 

Year 

(1033-34). 

Average of 
preceding 
Five Years. 

United Provinces (including Eampur State) 

Punjab 

Bihar and Orissa . • . - 

Bengal' 

JIadras - 

Bombay {including Sind and Indian States) 
North-West Frontier Province 

Assam 

Central Provinces and Borar . 

Delhi . • . 

Mysore ... • • • 

Hyderabad 

Baroda 

Bhopal (Central India) . , 

' 2,768,000 ' 

310.000 

073.000 

492.000 

321.000 

268.000 

43.000 

32.000 

40.000 
6,000 

41.000 

93.000 

3.000 

4.000 

2,670,000 

364.000 

623.000 

457.000 

326.000 

270.000 

64.000 

40.000 

48.000 
1,000 

41.000 

72.000 

3.000 

4.000 

1,793,000 

321.000 

309.000 

282.000 
- 301,000 

267,000 

60,000 

33.000 

37.000 
3,000 

39.000 
(a) 57,000 

3,000 

(i) 

' Per cent. 
■f7-3 
—13-2 
-P8-0 
-P7-7 
— 1-2. 
-4-4 
—20-4 
—20-0 
— 4-2 
■f400-0 

+29-2 

Per cent. 
-f63-f 
— 1-t 
+D7-f 
- -l-74-^ 
-f04 
-po4 

—27-3 
— 3-i 
-I-24'I 
-P06-'; 
-P6-' 

« , -P63- 
•• / 

TorAL, 

6,085,000 

4,872,000 

(c) 3,494,000 

-f-4'4 

(-:) 4-4,V4 


(a) Four years’ average. (b) Not .available. (c) Excluding Bhopal. 


In addition to tlie aiea for wliich particulars are 
given above, the crop is grown on a small scale in 
certain other tracts’*' in India, tlie average area of 
which for the last five years has been 1 25,000 acres 
with an estimated production of 183,000 tons. 

The comparative importance of the various pro- 
vinces from the point of view of cane cultivation 
is shown by the follorving table which gives the area 
under cane and yield of raw sugar (average for the 
five years ending 1933-34) of each province or State 
as a percentage of the total area and yield for 
India : — 


Table III. — Area under Cane and, Yield of Maiv 
Sugar {Average). 


3?rovlnces and States. 

Average 
Percentage 
Area during 
the five years 
cading 
1033-31. 

Average 
Percentage 
ol Gur 
during the 
live years 
ending 
1033-34. 

United Frovinces (including Hampur 

61-2 

48-7 

State). 




Punjab .... 

. , 

14-0 

8-7 

Eihat and Orissa 


9-7 

8-4 

Bengal .... 


7-1 

7-7 

Hadras .... 


3-0 

8-2 

Bombay {including Sind and 

Indian 

3-2 

7-0 

States). 




North-West Frontier Province 


1-6 

1-0 

Assam .... 


I'l 

0-9 

Central Provinces and Berar 


0-8 

1-0 

BclM .... 


0-1 

0-08 

Mysore .... 


1-3 

1-1 

Hyderabad 


(0) 1-2 

(a) 1-B 

Baroda .... 


0-07 

0-08 

Bhopal (Central India) 


m 

W 


(a) Four years' overage. (6) Not available. 


Condition of Sugarcane Crop during 1934-35. 

In the United Provinces e.vcessive rains combined 
in the early part of the season and their pqjnature 


• Tiusma, Aivaav-to’uMS., CiVititoi, 'Ks^VimliT, CenteS liiiHa, Wai- 
putana> lionares Stale, Punjab States and Madras States, 


I cessation caused some damage to the crop in certain 
tracts. The cane crop in the western districts of 
the United Provinces throughout the area covered 
by tbe districts of Meerut and Muzaflarnagar and the 
major portion of the Punjab province wms badly 
damaged during 1934-35 as a result of the following 
causes ; — 

(a) The rainfall was imevenly distributed • in 

this area in 1934. There was continuous 
rainfall . from the end of June to the 
beginning of September. There were 
relatively few days of sunshine as a result 
of which the formation of sugar in the 
plant was hindered. * 

(b) The rains stopped in the first week of Sep- 

tember, 1934, and there was almost 
complete drought up to the middle of 
December. This would have helped the 
cane to mature and to increase its sugar 
content, hut the plant was attacked by 
Pyrilla and white-fly as soon as the rains 
stopped. These insects damaged the 
cane leaves and therefore the cane plant 
was unable to take advantage of sun- 
shine for the synthesis of sugar. 

(n) When the rains stopped, the cultivator 
. fearing that the crop must be damaged 
by drought, resorted to heavy irrigation. 
This permitted the cane to grow, but 
prevented the thickening of the juicei 
As a combined result of the attack of 
Pyrilla followed by excessive irrigation, 
the juice of the cane was deficient in 
sugar and of low density. Both these 
factors wore detrimental to sugar makiag. 
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{d) In course of time if weather conditions Jiad , 
continued normal the cane wordd have 
recovered to a certain extent but the 
crop was damaged by frost about the 
middle of January* The cane which was 
' , already sickly^ received a severe set-back 

from the frost and in some area it became 
unfit even for the manufacture of giir. 

The adverse climatic conditions combined with 
the attack of Pyfilla and other insect pests naturally 
affected the working of the sugar factories in this 
area. The average quality of gur was reported to 
be inferior this year. In the Punjab the rainfall in 
July and August was beneficial to the crop, but in 
September proved deficient. The dry weather during . 
October, November and the first half of December 
affected the crop adversely. The crop was damaged 
in parts of the pro^dnce by insect pests, particularly 
Top-borer and Pyrilla and also by frost. The yield 
was e^ectetl to be below normal. “Weather condi- 
tions in Bihar and Orissa were generally favourable ; 
and the condition figure for the crop, according to 
the district returns, was estimated at 92 per cent 
of the normal, against the past ten years’ average of ■ 
95 per cent. The season in Bengal was, on tlie 
whole, favourable, and a satisfactory outturn was 
expected for the province. The total quantity of 
gur or raw sugar from date-palm juice and other 
sources was estimated at 100,000 tons, practically 
the same as in last year. The yield in Madras was 
estimated to be below normal. The seasonal factor 
for the Presidency worked out at 91 per cent of the 
average, as against 95 per cent last year. In the 
Bombay Presidency the increase in area was attri- 
buted mainly to extension of cultivation of the crop 
by sugar factories in the Deccan canals area. In 
Gujrat, the crop was reported to have fared well 
on the whole. In the Deccan, the crop progressed 
well but as a result of the prolonged and severe 
cold spell about the middle of January serious 
damage was caused to the crop. In the Karnatak, 
the crop fared well in the we.st : but suffered badly in 
the east due to prolonged drought in the middle of 
the season, and although the rainfall at the end of 
October and in the first week of November improved 
the crop to a certain extent, its yield was estimated 
to be much below normal. In the Konlran, the 
crop did fairly well on the whole. In Sind, the crop 
suffered to some extent from frost which occurred 
in the third week of .January. This year also there 
was a decrease in area in the North-West Prontier 
Province, mainly in the Peshawar district, wliich was 
due to the low prices of gur. The yield was estimated 
to be about 95 per cent of the normal. Weather 
conditions in Assam were not quite favourable for 
the crop as flood, drought and insects caused some 
damage in all districts except in Lakhimpiu: and the 
Sadiya Prontier Tract. The season in the Central 
Provinces was, on the whole, favourable, although 
the crop suffered slightly from excessive early rains 
in three districts. 


Estimated Production of Sugatyane {in Tons). 

The follomng table shows the area under sugar- 
cane, the yield of raw sugar {gur) and -the calculated 
production of sugarcane in India from 1925-26 to 
1934-35. The assumptions on which the figures are 
based have been stated in the Ileview*'for- 1932-33. 


Table IV. — Area under Sugarcane, Yield, of Baio . 
Sugar (Gur) and Estimated Production of Sugar- 
cane in India. 


Year. 

Area under 
Sugarcane. 

Gross 

Production 
expressed 
as Our. 

Calculated 
Production 
of Sugar- 
cane (10 
and 11 
factors). 


Acres, 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1925-26 . 

2,806,000 

3,143,000 

• 34,382,000 

1926-27 . 

3,075,000 

3,490,000 

• 37,392,000 

1927-28 . 

3,105,000 

3,376,000 

• 36,842,000 

1928-29 . 

2,650,000 

2,827,000 

30,069,006 

1929-30 . 

2,677,000 

2,885,000 

30,961,000 

1930-31 . 

2,902,000 

3,359,000 

35,780,000 

1931-32 . 

3,076,000 

4,116,000 

43,316,000 

1932-33 . 

3,435,000 

4,859,000 

61,129,000 

1933-34 . 

3,433,000 

5,055,000 

52,455,000 

1934-35 . 

3,596,000 

5,268,000 

• 

64,346,000 


It ■will be seen from the above table that there is 
an iu.Qr:P.ase,oi J:*J,.per ceut_qver last year in the total 
sug.arcane^acreage, of 4'2 pef ceni'inlth'e'total yield;' 
jmd of 3/6 per cent in the calculated production lif 
sugarcane’. 

Improved Varieties of Sugarcane. 

The cultivation of improved varieties of sugarcane 
continues to increase steadily. The following table 
shows the area under such varieties in the various 
provinces of India (including Burma) during 1934-35 
as compared with the preceding year ; — 


Table V. — Area under Improved Varieties of Cane 
in Different Provinces. 


Provinces. 

1934-35. 

1933-34. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

United Provinces , 

1,560,000 

1,445,478 

Punjab .... 

201,873 

173,061 

Bihar and Orissa 

400,600 • 

361,300 

Bengal .... 

130,838 

. 175,415 

Madras .... 

61,005 

58,749 

Bombav .... 

16,373 

9,872 

!Norfch-West Frontier Pro- 
vince. 

38,144 

- 43,000 

Assam .... 

8,186 

9,089 

Central Provinces 

16,490 

14,603 

Burma .... 

12,610 

4,190 

Total 

2,445,719 

2,295,257 


It will be seen that the area u nder iragproyed... 
.varieties in the provinces of India amounted to 67 - 


* PublMiod a-s a Supplomont to tho Indian Trade 
Journal, dated the 5tli July, 1934. 
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per cent of tte total area during the year under 
rwiew as against 62 per cent’ during the previous 
feniT 


Graph B shows the total area under sugarcane 
in India and the area under improved varieties for 
the last twelve years from 1924-25 to 1934-35., 


CgEAPH B. — Showing the Total A«ea under Sugarcane and the Area under Improved Varieties 

IN India prom 1924-25 to 1934-35. 



ra.-MANUFACTURING. 

One hundred and twelve factories making sugar 
direct from cane are reported to have worked during 
the season 1933-34 as against fiftj'-seven factories 
in the previous season, while sixteen factories refined 
ffur 5.uting 1934 compared with twenty-seven fac- 
tories during the prenous year. The year 1934 
was unfavourahie for the Gur-rcfining Industry as 
ffur prices were higher and sugar prices were lower 
than in the previous year. 

The production of sugar direct from cane in India 
totalled 453,965 tons during the season 1933-34 as 
against 290,177 tons during 1932-33, while the total 
quantify of sugar refined from ffur decreased from 
80,106 tons in 1933 to 61,094 .tons during 1934. 
Thus the total production of modern facl^ry-made 


sugar in India in the combined cane and fftir season 
amounted to 615,059 tons in 1933-34 compared 
ivith 370,283 tons in 1932-33. 

Nineteen new sugar factories were built for working 
in 1934-35, maldng a total of one hundred and forty- 
two cane factories in India. One hundred and 
thirty of these 142 lactorics are reported to have 
worked during the season 1934-35 as 6 factories were 
not ready for working in lime, 3 failed to submit 
returns, 2 did not work owing to financial difficulties 
and 1 has been excluded as it is a small experj- 
menfcal factory for training of students, with a nominal 
and imcertain output. The production of sugar 
direct from cane in India totalled 578,115 tons during 
the season 1934-35 as against 453,965 tons during 
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1933-34. The mcrease:iii the output .of sugar during 
-.the season 1934-35 .over that of the previous, season 
was thus 124,150 tons. . ■ • . • ' . ' ;| 

The progress which the sugar industry in India'' 
is making on its technical side is shown by an analysis 
: of the, average, percentage recovery, of sugar from j 


cane for factories in different provinces of ■ India 
during the season 1934-35 compared with that of tMe 
previous year. A table is given below showing the 
average percentage of sugar directly from- cane 
during the season 1934-35 compared with that of 
the previous season. - , . • 


Table VI.— Avera<7e Peroenfage Recovery of Svgar from Cane ''during Season 1934'-8o. 


i ' Particulars. '■ 

> i . 



Average PEBCENrAGE Eecoveev FROMfCANE. 

1 

1934-35; i : 

. 1 1933-34. i 

United 

Provinces. 

Bihar 

and 

Orissa. 

Another 

Provinces. 

All-India. 

United 

Provinces, 

Bihar 

and 

- Orissa. .. 

All other 
Provinces. 

AU-india, 

Kaxlmum <i • .' . . . • 

10-44 

9-74 

11-10 ’ 

11-10 ' 

10-27 

10-00 

B 10-98 

.10-08 

Minimum . • •_ 

■ 6-45 

C-03 

' . • 6-00 ! 

'5-00 . 

- C-CO 

6-50 , 

4-38 

4-38, 

Mean' - ... .' . . . 

'8-50 

8-70 

8-77 

8=C0 ■ 

0-08 

8-82 

8-75 

8-80 







— 




The highest recovery for the season was 11*10 
per cent a^ against' 10-98 per cent during the preced- 
ing season'. The average extraction for the whole 
of India shows a slight decline,- the figure; being 8*66 
for 1934-36 as against 8-80 for 1933-^34. ' The aVefage' 
extraction percentage in factories in Bihar and 
Orissa which had dropped to 8-32 in the previous 
season as a result of the earthquake fecovered 'to 
8-79 this year, which is not far from the average for 
this pro-vince. In the United Provinces the recovery 
has declined from 9-08 per cent in 1933-34 to 8*56 
per cent in 1934-35 due to the cane crop having been 
damaged in two western districts. It is gratifying 
to note that the hfghcst recovery obtained during 
the season exceeded 11 per cent. ~ As in' the previous 
year, as many as 9 factories in India had-'fecoveries 
• of 10 per cent and over. Out of 130 factories 45 had 
recoveries of 9 per cent and over and 92 had re- 
coveries of 8 per cent and over. In Southern India 
especially in Bombay, the majority of factories had 
recoveries of over 10 per cent. In the United Pro-' 
■vinces the factories situated in the Eastern districts 
did fairly well as they had the advantage of a more 
or less normal crop. The working results of factories 
in Bihar and Orissa were on the whole satisfactory. 

, • Graph C* shows the total production of sugar in- 
cluding sugar produced by indigenous process and 
the production of sugar direct from cane as well also 
■that of sugar refined from gur from 1920-21 to- 
•;l?34-35. ...... 

The following table shows the production of sugar 
direct from cane and from as well as the number 

* See next page. 


' of factories producing sugar direct from cane and of „ 
j those refining gur ; — - ■ , . - 

' « . ' 

Table VII . — Production of Svgar from Cane and Gw- ^ 
' together with the Number of Factcries and Refineries ., , 


Vear. 

Production 
ol Sugar 
• direct 
from Cane. 

Kumher of 
Pactories 
that pro- 
duced Sugar 
direct 
Irom Cane. 

Production 
ol Sugar 
refined 
Irom Gur. 

f 

Numter of 
Factories 
-that refined 
Gur or 
Eaw Sugar, 

- 

Tons. 


Tons. 


1920-27 

62,941 

■ 25 

58,085 

22 

1927-28 

07,084 

20 

52,055 

10 

1928-29 

68,050 

24 

31,038 

14 

1929-30 

89,768. 

27 

21,150 

11 

1930-31 

119,859 

29 

31,701 

10 

1031-32 

168,681 

32 

00,639 

17 

1932-33 

290,177 

67 

80.106 

'27 

1933-34 

. ,453,905 

112 

• 61,094 

16 

1934-35 

■ 578,115 

ISO 

' ■ 40,000» 

• 12* 


EBtimated, 


,It will be observed from the above table that .the 
production of sugar direct from cane as well as the 
I number of sugar factories working with cane have 
' been steadily increasing. The increase of the former 
in the year 1934-35 over the premous year amounted 
to about 30 per cent while that.of the latter to about 
16 per cent. • ■ , ■ r 

The production of white sugar by indigenous 
methods is estimated at -150,000 tons in 1934-35 as 
■against 200,000 tons in 1933-34. ' v' 

The following two lists of sugar factoriesdn India 
' are given in -the Appendix to this Eevie'w.- - • 

' ■ List A.— Modern' Sugar Factories and Befineriea 
: ^existing in India in 1934-351 ■ • ■ - ' 

■ Li^B . — ^New Factories constructed -for working 
during 1935-36. 
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GRAPH C. — Showing Pjiodgction of Sogar in India prom 1920-21 to 1934^35. 



IV.-SURVEY OF TECHNICAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
WORK IN INDIA. 

(1) Jmpeiial Sugarcane Station, Coimbatore. 

(«) Sugarcane Breeding of Sub-tropical Types and 
Thich Canes. 

In addition to the production of useful t 3 'pe 8 of 
sugarcane, tlie Imperial Sugarcane Station at Coim- 
batore continued its work on cane-breeding teebni- 
que generally. As regards controlling the time of 
arrowing, it was observed that the iilanting of cane,s 
at different seasons and under different soil condi- 
tions synchronised their times of arrowing to such 
an extent as to enable effecting of crossos'not possible 
hitherto. Canep of Co. 290 were subjected to six 


hours day-light. These flowered twenty-sLx daj-^s 
earlier than the controls. The pollen, however, 
gave only one per cent germination when cultured 
artificially. A modified form of topping concentrat- 
ing on the side shoots ivas started with the object 
of further influencing the time of arrowing. Canes 
of P.O.J. 2878 Avere “ topped ” trvice and these 
flowered eleven days later than the controls. This 
enabled cros-sing on a bulk scale with Co. 290 to he 
undertaken. The . germination of the seeds was 
satisfactory. Certain of the hybrids between P.O.J. 
2725 and various types of S. sponiancithi showdll 
distinct promise as parents on account of their 
health and good tillering poiver. These hybrids, 
which showed little healthy pollen in the first year, 
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r-Tc r->r-'>r(C'sl Co be*, a Jwr itmoiint oC j; tionin snosi farm? in IS^odli r.nti South India. 

p'jllf'n nnd io he rt-ttiiu; fredy. Ccrtrdn arc Co. 5^.1 in fh~- XortUAVc-HrC Fr«'‘ntscT 
of the h.'itdier m^'-dsenn C'oijTjhn'or*' ennes 'I't-rniurtlsfr {■ O'. dOS in Knrunl (Pinij.o!>). CV. ‘{15 nt Sh.nfijalun’.pnT 
n;i|{r''d «•! p'irrni®. : — Co. £05, Co. 243, i; (Uci}t'#?rt Provhicos). Co. .501 nnd Co. -107 nt Jorlmt 

f5... O'. £"5t r.n« Co. 2i*fl The folbwinc cjosjcs || (i\i'?aiT!}. nr.cl Co. 5i>ri r.nd Co. 402 ni ]*n<le^:r.!K 5 

v.tTi' nindf! on r. Inrt’r' f-n-dn VollnixCo, 245 : p {Bonihay rrcpidciif y). Co. 215. Co. Shi .and 
2725 XCo. SKI; P.O.J. 277SxCci. 220. j| Ca. 290 contiiUK-d io 5>o jiopuJar <.<v<r v.Mn nrfA.*. 
O'ht r fomhinaiionfi v, 

irood r-' i dlin".' wrt- Co. •llOxC.h), 24 5 and Co. 411 X 


hicis .art' eyrjK-cSod to yield || Co. 245 ntsd Co. J! 15 arc nor.- jnedinm esne^* Choedn" 
.ijnvfVi *'4 5 niifi Cft 411 V |j proniifo in the Anakapallo iraot of the Madnsj. 

rxe?idt'nn 3 - while Co. 290 is reported to li.nvc fomnl 
a defmjic place in p-arf? of the Boir.h.ay Preiddencr 
imtler compnrativeh' ndvcrao condition? of kmI an*! 
irrigation. Co. 281 and Co. StfOtfoHowed In* Co, 2K5 
arc r«'-ported to Ijc provinc; nrcfnl in hirespn cotudrif'-i. 
like Argentina, Loni^inn.a, South Africa and Aindralm, 
Tlie former tveo v,*onld appe.ar to havt' revealed tin- 
.<!«.‘-'pcctcd Tf'-sourcc.^ of. .ho'.h.,j4rou^ht. mid^ 
_re?iptance, 'oiil-TiVTiIIing a cane of even faieh oisi- 
at.ariuin^i'ncrit as Ulia 


245. 

s-tudief' dJirin;,; the v'car ir'.'2>-.54 iijcladed 
(s; Ij olslioii of arrowiii" cane.'-., (ii) Kficet of arrov.'- 
irig on jsiico rpardit;,'. (iti) Ch.'ir.actorjctica of certain 
thick rruje i-eeilliiigs, (iv) Morjdiological and evto- 
jogic.-il rttuiie,' of C4tnes and (v) Bollen stiidioe. JCk- 
p'rrltneit*-' o?i ccrininntion confirtned the prcvioti.s 
tindin:.' ihr.f in a three hndded c'dt, the ccntr.'d one 
perniinalcP the <pnc}:eat nnd Ihebcif, Experimonfa 
i>n germsnfdion in thick c.anc reeds were contimicd. 
Tiii'^ consis'od of the conipari.^on of Yoliai '.rilh two 
of ita scc-lUn.c.^'. eft., Co. 409 and Co, 405, for seed 
g'-rjuirsation v.dicn the t-ame poliinating p.art'nt was 
ensjiloycd. The male p.arcntr ttsed were E.K. 2S 
and Co, 20-3, It w.'isohpefvcd that the harge.?! number 
of girfnir.nf ion'! tvere obtained when Co. 400 wfi*; 
employed .n« the ovule parent. 


(h) Sufldminc-Sor^ihvm Iliihrub. 

fko.p ■('.=! between Sugarc.auft? and S.orgimm vdelcl- 
f'd r, certain number of selections some of wliich 
were elmrauf eri?:cd by liigh Kticroi-e. and purity 
p*>rc,'ii!ayc.‘t. The eomhinationf with Coimbatore 
c.aues giivc, on the whole, better types than that 
with JhO.d. 2725. ■ The I't liy'britl.'i lietwecn 
Ih0..1. 2725 jind Sorghum Durra (Stapf) c.ro.ssos 
with tlm .‘■’Orghum male panml yielded a rather 
! !iter<''=! ing fcries. Co. ooG h rej)orted to he.vc rhown 
pTojni'e iti more tlnon one Iforih Indian rdation. 
it )■( repi.wted that Fotne of there hylnid.'-, though 
not dt for iniliin?; in or .erven months a« .at 


(ff) 77/e Knrtuil 

Two ve.ars’ cxi'erience in growing revniing.s at 
Karnal in different, ways and planting llieni in the 
ground at. different- tijiic.'' of the j'C.ar gave defstiite 
iudicatioini ,aa to the most cfTeotivc matmer in which 
to carry on the programme of, work laid down for 
thm enb-.'-tatinn. I'hc rc.'mlfa of periodic* iti'.oot itnd 
root studies were not .so .'‘triking owing to the ribrera*' 
of a protmunred sunimcT durit/g 195’o‘.54. Pe.riodir 
hajid-refr.actometcr re.adinge h/r e.^-diniating jtnVe 
quality, which v.a-re ptar{.-d in Augu.st, I9f5.5, idHlcon- 
finacd till Fchniary, lO.'lf, gave U'-efjd infornui,lKJ!j 
not otily on the thne nf-rhaturuTf'Hhc diilerent- 
tj'pe.*; but nlp't the period during whidt the difTeri-nt 
cane.y^maintiun the'ir'']7iTce rmhnty^y.'ithouLVcHi.es.'t 
dererior.afion ; the latter ’><; hn inq/ortanf. chaTf.e[frf 
in 'ciuu'''cul(lvrit) 0 n,‘ wifeni'cr fh'-rvnd, jfroduct ier to 
hc'ijur^'fab or vrifir^ cu.nar. Vi'ork on the rdertiof! 
of cane varieties contimied .at the Cation 


tVnjibatore, are cxp-’ct.i-d t'l be tlie carliie I to mniurc 
• riperur.g pi-riod 

ui r«b-tronie-al Imlsss. In trojjjca! India the |l 


dutiicg th- riperung p,jirKi for c/ou / in sonm of thJ |1 <2) I^P^nol Institutc^f^ A^ncnlturnl Research, 


area 

{(SO 

r:; 

h.tmd from ong yeurV j, sulm that certain of tkeni 11 ,,,n «f Fma ver. 

|mrc,y ot and over m about 20*) to .p,. v.-ar 1955- 


[(Sf'e.*. C'xn tS'ivc tewta vrith thi-se Isybrids Wt-rc tho.‘'e j| ynririd, Mnn'irhl otjJ lb y'-nin^rJ •' i-;-. 

-cursed i}vA in tfic Mtidr.i:- Frwideswv. It wa.s Snoarr-sfr. 

ft ft * 




d 


ki'l tbi*.'-' frej;; {h-' time of pd.-.ntsni: and improved in 


V 

qj:!':!:ty for !•.• a'-fy K'-b d.;*. 

<■? Sr.:y!U.ii:; b.'.bri'h- sit {!:■-- p.cnl oi tturr inavnnam 
8 utc'Vf-sw' are reported to h>: richer fhan tho-o- e,{ 
{‘C;, r t*,“’i{:;h’U«<re c.'iUf. 


nf!erv..-ird’'. 'i'kt juice 
.tint cjf tluir 


A ruvind-' t nf 
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in the cost o£ the raw material could be cSccted by 
the substitution of Co. 299 for Co. 214. Tonnage 
yield trials with Cos. 210, 213 and 331' .showed that 
Co- 331 was the iicavicst yielder u'hile there was not 
much diilercncc in the yields of Co. 210 and Co. 213. 

Maiiurial e.’:perimt'nts with xapecake and super- 
phosphate on Co. 21." were hud out with six replica- 
tions for each treatment. The manures were applied 
at the time of planting and the amount of phosphoric 
acid in rapecakc was deducted from the main dress- 
ing of superphosphate. The results sliowcd that 
the vieldfl were alnjpst similar for 50 lbs. P.Ojri-40 
Ib.s. K., 75 lbs. P.Os-P'lO lbs. hh, and 100 lbs. PjOe-h 
40 ib.s. N. ; all giving higher yields than no manure, 
.Mannrial and rotation e-xperiraenis with Co. 210 
were also conducted. The object of this experi- 
ment wa.s to maintain the land in the best possible 
condition for a close cane rotation such as cane — 
fallove — cane. Tift treatments were carried out 
with ten replications for each. The e.\'pcrimental 
area rvas under cane during 1931-32, The trcal- 
ments per acre were— (1) Fallow in l:hmj and 14 
tons farm yard manure applied at the end of the 
monsoou, (2) Fallow in Iharif and complete minerals 
(40 lbs. N. as ammonium sulphate, 50 lbs. PjOs as 
superphosphate and,40 lbs. KjO as potassium sul- 
pliatc) applied at the time of planting, (3) Sam 
hemp sown in hharif and ploughed in after eight 
wcck.s with 50 lbs. PjOj ns superphosphate. 50 lb.«. 
N. ns rapccako atiplied at llio lime of planliug, (4) 
Sunn hemp sown in hharif aud ploughed in after 
eight weeks. Complete minerals (as in treatment 
No. 2 ) applied .at the time of planting, and (5) Fallow- 
in hharif aud standard manure (40 lbs. N. as rape- 
c.ako and 50 lbs. PiOo as .superphosphate) applied 
at the time of planting. The results showed that 
tlic Ire.atment No. 1 gave the Jughest yield followed 
by Ircatniont Nos. 3 and 2, while treatment Nos. 4 
and 5 gave almost similar results to treatment No. 2 . 
Expcriinonls with organio and inorganic fertilizers 
on Co. 210 were laid out uith six replications for 
each treat)ueut. The dilxerent Icinds of manures 
applied per acre were '.—(1) No manure, ( 2 ) 10 
tons farm yard manure applied at the end of mon- 
soon, (3) 20 tons farm yard raamire at the end of 
monsoon, (4) (Ircen manure (Saiin Jiemp) in kharif 
and complete minerals (40 lbs. N. as Aram, sulpJiatc, 
40 ib;^ K:0 as potassium sulphate aud 50 lbs. 
P.Oo as superpho-sphate) applied at the time of 
planting, (5) Complete minerals (as in treatment 
No. 3) applied at the time of planting, and ( 6 ) 
Green nmnurc (Sana hemp) in hharif with 00 lbs. 
P 5 O 5 as superphosphate. Tlio experiments showed 
tliat the dressing of 20 tons farm yard manure per 
acre turned out to be the best. This was also con- 
firmed by similar experiments in another area and 
the results of these two sets of experiments indicated 
that farm yard manure (at the rate of 14 tons per 
■acre) was the most suitable dressing for sugarcane, 
A preliminary experiment on the effect of f{^m yard 


manure and silt on the tonnage yields of Cos. 210, 
303, .313, and 331 was also carried out. 

Spacing cxjicrimcnt w-ith Co. 210 aud interlock- 
ing c.xperimeuts with lodging sugarcane varictic.s 
were also performed. During 1933-34 ■ experi- 
ments on the tra.?hing of early ripening canes for 
seed with Cos. 214, 299, 281, and 313 were continued. 

I and the damage camsed by jackals and pigs to the 
I standing crop was found to be less than in the previ- 
ous year. In a germination study made on trashed 
and fresh canes under field conditions, it was found’ 
that percentage of germination was more in the' 
j case of trashed seed in all varieties except Co. 299, 

! where fresh seed gave better rcuslfs. 

1 

(3) United Provinces. 

(a) Cultural, Varkial anil Mamrial Experiments 
on Sugarcane. 

Inutile United Pro m'nce s the area uucl?f impirovcci 
„varietics'of“Bng!ircauo-yraT81 pew cent of the total -- 
arca-.d«ring-,1933-34»comparca with “73~peF'eeat'~‘ 
during the preceding year. Cultural experiments 
indicated that with light soil and. high manuring, 
idanting in trenches at 4 feet or 3J feet, and earth- 
ing up gave liest results ; in heavy soil of medium 
ricimess, planting at 31 or 3 feet between the rows, 
with earthing up ; and in 2 )Oor soil at the same 
.spacing without earthing up. In varietal trials, 
Co. 313 ■’ best yielder, closely 

folio . ; re " • ■ ' ■ 'Co.‘'341'and'Co. 350. 

The latter is, hoivovor, susceptible to mosaic. Irr 
terms of sugar, Co. 313 maintained its position, 
follo-wed by Co. 350, but Co. 347 and Co. 349 arc 
reported to be better than Co. 341. Cos. 213, 244 
and 290 held the field in many areas, though 
Cos. 300 and 312 arc reported to be gaining ground 
In the Eastern, Eohilkljand and ‘Western circles. • 

Regarding manurinl experiments it is reported 
that greeii jmaimre with sann increased the yield 
. by over~'4Q " per ’ceiTt": aniTcouTd be profitably ang-" 
inehted by cow-dung or ammonium sulphate, but 
j not by castor cake. Castor cake alone at 120 Dis. 

' nitrogen to the acre, gave better re.sulta than egui- 
I valent mixtures of castor cake and ammonium sul- 
I phate ; all being better than farm yard manure 
alone. RTiero green manuring could not be douc, 
castor cake alone -was indicated if cheap and readily 
I available ; and alternatively cow-dung supple- 
mented by a later dose of ammonium sulphate. 
Qiuck aefing chemical fertilizers gave the best result.s 
when applied either before planting, after germina- 
tion, or after tillering, little difference having been 
found between these alternatives. If applied later, 
they do little good, as the plant absorbs most of ita 
mineral requirements early in its growth, aud is 
unable to utilise these after the critical period ha? 
passed. Experiments on the e ffect _of__pr_ganic _ 
ma^er.andTnitrogch.oiLtHe ripcning^f.can£'fiiiQ'5:ed 
tliat the richer, the soik the later the cane matures, 
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coincident •with increased yield. Field-scale expeti- 
mcnts in '(itilising molasses as manure for cane '■were 
continued. Its effect on cane cultivation when 
applied at the -rate of six and twelve tons molasses 
to -the acre ^Yas compared against artificials supply- 
ing the equivalent nitrogen,. phosphorus and potash. 
.^lYMle appiicatiohs after planting jdepressed^.tliey^ield, 
the indications were that this bye-product, could Jre. 
used with advantage, provided it was auplicd b efore 
the sowing date.' The.'efiect of molasses ripo n the 
nitrogen "confeht and fertility of " dlKerent ,types,pf 
spoils in pOt cultures was also examined. ' The average' 
results after two rabi and two Uiarif crops, and 
after fallow, ihd.icated a definite increase in' nitrogen 
where molasses had been added. - 

(b) Mosaic Disease of Silgarcane. 

The effect of continued mosaic disease in a standard 
cane Co. 21S upon tonnag'eTiuice and sugar content 
Avas studied.- In 1933-34 the unaffected cane yield- 
cdJL6„p.er .cent liigher than the diseased cane and 
gavej:8^per cent more juice, but the difference in 
sucrose 'content, 0*02 per cent, was insignificant. 

(4) Bihar and Orissa.' 

(a) Vandal and Manurial Experiments oh Sugar- 
cane. 

During 1933-34 one Hundred Coimbatore seedlings 
were under trial at the Sepaya farm. Forty varieties 
^.Avere rejected and the rest re-grouped for further 
' /.^trials. Co. 299, an early Am riety, Avas multiplied 
.’.for distribution purposes. Co. 331 gave significant- 
ly better.yield than either Co. 310 or Co. 213 and is 
reported to be a very good cane crop in a year of 
well distributed rainfall. In south Bihar Co. 285 
on loAv water-logged lands continued to giAm a good 
accoimt of itself. ,It is also reported to be a good 
cane for unirrigateS conditions in this tract and at 
Gaya farm its outturn under unirrigafed conditions 
Avas nearly 500 mds. per acre. At the Sabour farm 
Cos. 312; 342, 346 and 300 are reported to be prombs- 
iiig types. 

Manurial trials on sugarcane Averc carried out on 
almost all the departmental farms. In north Bihar 
a combination of 40 lbs. nitrogen with 50 lbs. PjOb 
is reported to be the best for sugarcane, Avhile in 
Ohota Nagpur 80 dbs. nitrogen alone gave heaA'y 
yields on tlie departmental farms. Anything more 
than 60 lbs. of nitrogen per acre is reported. to be 
definitely uneconomical on the hcav}'^ soils of south. 
Bihar. , • 

(h) Expermenis on the Open-pan System of Sugar 
Manufacture. 

A oijc-t on cane__cr.usher.Ayas, successfully, designed 
and manufactured during 1932-33 and further 
modifications A\'erc. made in the smaller type of mill 
already designed. A new experimental mill ivas 
constructed and underwent trials. It could ctu.sh 


15 mds. per hour of hard-rinded cane of the type of 
Co. 213 and required less than 8 B.H.P. to run it. 
Further investigations are proceeding on the' single- 
■pan method of. making Khand'sari sugar, evolved at 
Patna. ’ ’ ■ ' • 

(5) Punjab. . . 

(a) Varietal and Cultural Experiments, on Sugar- 
, cane. 

Coimbatore canes in the Punjab are estimated to 


ed by the Department of ' Agriculture, Punjab 
-Co. 285, Co. 233, Co. ' 213, Co. 290, Co. 281 and 
Co.’205. In the Agricultural Farms a large, number 
of varietal tests were carried out.. The regular 
tests comprised — - 

(а) Varieties maturing early in. the season, . 

(б) Varieties' maturing in the middle of th4 .j 

. season, ' - ^ ^ 

(c) Varieties maturing late in the season, 

‘ (d) Varieties suitablefpr pur-making only. 

Six early-maturing varieties were tried. The - 
experiment shoAved that which is supposed to 
be a very early cane .actually ripened after. Co. 281 ' 
and Co. 313 and at the same time yielded poor- 
ly. Co. 313 did the best. Amongst the five mid- 
season varieties tried Co. 213, the standard variety, 
did better than three others. Co. 347 did equally 
well and in addition ripened earlier than Co. 213. 

Of the four late-maturing Amrieties tried Co. 300 was 
the best and gave very high outturn. Co. ,312^ stood 
second ; this is reported to be an excellent variety ; 
i t made fine qualit y . piystalline pur and its sucr.osp 
•perce ntage wa5 ,._aIso.high. The only defect in this 
'variety Avas its lia'bility to lodge e^ecially, in hea-ri- 
ly-manured fields. Results obtained by the experi- 
ment on soAviug sugarcane in trenches and on flat - 
were in favour of trench-sown crop and showed that 
the best distance from- treneb to trench for the thin 
and medium' canes generally grown in 'the Punjab 
Av'as two feet. As regards the ratooning of sugar- 
cane Co. 213 did not prove to-be a good ratooning 
cane but Co. 223, Co. 205 and Co. 285 have ratooned 
Avell for a number of years., 

September .plantinj •■.l.-.'Atiiig.,o|,..cahel 

at" tbe Gurdaspur showed that ] 

the Sep-tember-plahted canes g ave increased yiMd ’’ 

-r _ -A t • -HIT TT 


of 75 per meut'-QvefTKbse'planteiLin-hto Heavy 
yields were recorded and if future trials confirm 
these results, and the economics of September plant- 
ing justify it, the practice will be advocated. 

(6) Miscellaneous. 

Experiments with molasses as manure -gave un- 
satisfactory results, but it was profitable to use 
’■ ■■■■ I""’ v^en-tho-price-waS'less than anuas ' 

r. 
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any other crop. A fair yield of sugarcane is re.ported 
To be twelve^tons. pTrl'acreL'p'rodii^g" a gross^ return 
of' Rsn^O whereas the gross return oh paddy “is" 
rarely more than Rs. 25. A survey carried out- by 
the Pyinmana Central Farm showed that there were, 
about 20,000 acres in the vicinity of Pyinmana on 
which sugarcane crop could be grown. The indigen- 
bus -varieties of sugarcane were found to be of very 
mediocre value in tonnage and sucrose content and 
this station successfully introduced into Burma 
some of the Java seedlings, notabaly P.O.J. 2878 
and P.O.J. 2727, which are already widely dis- 
tributed and which in tonnage and sucrose far surpass 
the older varieties. Investigations indicated that 
the crushing season could be prolonged by suitable 
plantings of certain other varieties which arc main- 
tained on. the farm. Fertilizer experiments were 
continued which indicated that under farm condi- 
tions the most profitable fertilizer was sulphate of 
ammonia ^Yhich, from an application of 3 cwts. per 
acre, gave an 'increase in cane tonnage of 29 per 
cent with P.O.J. 2378. The combination of this 
fertilizer with potash and phosphate gave no signi- 
ficant increase of crop of sugar content. A modifica- 
tion of the somewhat expensive method of cane 
planting, in which small pits are dug by hand, was 
effected Vvith some of the new and more vigorousl}'' 
growing cane which yielded in these experiments 
crops of 45 to 50 tons per acre. 

(6) insect Pests of Sxtgarcanc. 

The black beetle pest of sugarcane in Myitkyina 
district cmitihuecITb be under observation. It -was 
proved that serious damage b y grub s took place 
when the cane w'as in the field for more than two 
years and that even in very badly infested fields 
cane could be grown without fear of damage when 
such fields were plo.ughed up, cleared and left fallow 
for a full seasons Two other varieties of black 
beetles w’’cre in evidence in greater number than 
before. The grubs were kept under observation 
and proved to be a different beetle not injurious 
to cane cither in the grub or adult stage. Other 
i)csts in evidence were borers. The w eevil was also 
in evidence. The onl/^ossible means '61 control 
lor it would be the burning of all affected ratoon 
stools when fields are ploughed up. 

(9) Assam. 

(o) Varietal, Manurial and Cultural Experiments 
on Sugarcane. 

All the varieties introduced by the Jorhat farm in 
Assam gave increased outturns over the local cane 
^2'eli in regard to both stripped cane and sucrose. 
P.O.J. 2878 gave the liighest yield of stripped cane 
and sucrose per acre, followed in order by 
P.O.J. 2714 and Co. 290. In the ratoon crops 


P.O.J. 2714- gave the heaviest yields of stripped cane 
and ‘sucrose per acre closely followed by Co. 290 
and P.O.J. 2878. 

The manurial experiments were re-designed and 
each treatment was replicated lour times. On the 
ratoon crop of Co. 213, Ammophos at the rate of 600 
lbs. per acre gave the highest increase of 21*23 per 
cent total sucrose per acre over the control .followed 
by oil-cake at 2,000 lbs. per acre and oil-cake 1,000 
lbs. plus Ammophos 300 lbs. per acre, the percentage 
increase being 19*86 and 15*07, respectively. The 
combination of .superphosphates 300 lbs., oil-cake 
1,000 lbs. and- sodium nitrate 300 lbs. per acre gave 
the highest increase of stripped cane but the out- 
turn of sucrose was comparatively low. Sodium 
nitrate 300 lbs. and oil-cake 1,000 lbs. per acre gave 
only a slight increase in total sucrose. The quality 
of juice wth both sodium nitrate and superphosphate 
was found to be markedly inferior to that obtained 
with other fertilizers which corroborated previous 
results. 

October planting with two varieties, namely Co. 213 
and P.O.J. 2714, gave an increase of 35,920 lbs. of 
stripped cane in the case of Co. 213 and of 16,400 
lbs. in the case of P.O.J. 2714 over the canes planted 
in March. Hardness of cane is a factor of impor- 
tance in Assam where the cafie crop is subject to 
ravages by jackals, A puncture test was, therefore, 
carried out on several varieties. The tested canes 
may bo arranged as follows in order of hardness : — 
P.O.J. 2714, Co. 331, P.O.J. 2878, Co. 313, Co. 213, 
Co. 290, Teli and Co. 363. 

[b) Preservation of Giir. 

The experiment on the preservation . of gur 'in- 
paraffined eitrth'dnr pdtV 'was continued._ j?wr pre- 
‘servcTd'ih the treated pots hcythvell and sold readily., 
'This'is Jn'"agreenient''with previous experience. 

(10) Bombay. 

(a) Varietal, Manurial and_ Cultural Experiments 
on Sugarcane. 

Trials of cane varieties at the Kopargaon farm in 
Bombay showed that the plant, cane E.K. 28 gave 
the highest yield while P.O.J. 2878 gave the lowest 
yield. As a ratoon cane P.O.J. 2878 gave the 
highest yield and as stripped cane D. 109 gave the 
lowest yield of gur per acre. E.K, 28 did well as a 
ratoon cane also. It was observed that E.K. 28 
did not sprout well if it was harvested in December 
or January. The ratoon sprouted all right if it 
was harvested in March, but it could not be kept so 
long if it arrowed in November. P.O.J. 2878 was 
found to be a little harder than E.K. 28 but it gave 
the highest brix reading in plant as well as ratoon 
cane. The sugarcane sorghum hybrids, viz:, 
Co. 357, were planted at Belwandi but they.-did 'not 
seem to mature earlier than 8 months. At the 
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Kumpt'a farm, Oo. 281, Co. 290, Co. 231 anti H.M. 87 
were compared with Red Matiritius according^ to 
Fisher’s method. Red Mauritius was found to jueld 
higher tonnage than others. 

At the ' Fadegaon Research Station, Bomhay- 
Deccan, final trials were conducted with ten varieties 
of cane, viz., P.O.J. .2878, Co. 290, Str. D. 109, 
H. 109, E.K. 28, Co. 360, Co. 402, H. M. 320_, H. M. 
89 and Pundia, during 1933-34. The behaviour of 
the different varieties was noted as regards ger- 
mination, number of tillers and number of canes at 
harvest, and a record of brix readings was main- 
tained from November onwards. The germination 
was , general!)' defective owing to the soil having 
been greatly disturbed by scraping during levelling, 
and the growth in the early stages was retarded by 
severe borer attack. Bat it is noteworthy that the 
Coimbatore varieties withstood these adverse' condi- 
tions very well. ?t is too early to draw any definite 
conclusions, but the indications were : — I 

(1) the Coimbatore selections showed a ten- 

dency to do well -even on new soils. 

(2) .Co. 360 gave equally good' results as P.O.J. 

. . 2878, but was found' to be slightly 

• later than P.O.J. 2878. 

(3) Co. 402 prcft'cd to be a very late variety. 

It was, however, hea^T' yielding, with 
consequent low brix. 

Prcliminar}' trials, were conducted with' certain 
new' selections from Coimbatore and Mysore, and 
also with selected strains of the sugarcane-sorghum 
hybrids. Among the five varieties from Coimbatore 
and Mysore tested,. four — Co. '416, Co. 419, H.M. 
606 and 609-^are‘ reported to bo promising. Only 
' ' -- ’1 ’ . ‘ id out with - t he sugar- 

■ ' ■ ■ material was extremely 

' " 'iding out the* suitable 

time for'plahting these hybrids, trial plantings wore 
done in February and June. It was found that the 
li;ebi-ua.T-y-plantu)gs. had a norn ’ " " 

pla nted in Junc-were stxinted. ■ ■ ; 
the hybrids tried none showed the maximum purity 
at six months under the Deccan conditions. In the 
intermediate trials of cane varieties, four Coim- 
batore varieties, uiz., ' Cos. 403, 404, 405 and 406, 
appeared to be promising. 

Experiments on the nitrogen requirements of 
cane were continued at the Kopargaon farm. The 
results of the year 1933-34. revealed a progressive 
increase in the )'ield of plant and ratoon cane with 
the increase of nitrogen per acre. The average 
figures also showed the same trend but there wms 
not much difference in the yields of cane and gur 
of ratoon cane top-dressed with 160 lbs. and 200 lbs. 
nitrogen per acre. The yields of ratoon cane in the 
year. 1930-31 only were much higher in the case of 
100 lbs. .nitrogen plot than in the plot treated with 
200 lbs. nitrogen per acre ; otherwise the results 
were in favour of increased doses. . ^ 


A ’study of the manurial requiremeuls of sugar- 
cane is in progress at the Sugarcane Research 
Station, Padegaon. The experimental plots were 
laid out on medium soil and planting was done 
with single eye-buds to facilitate periodical removal 
of clumps. The layout was as follow'S : — 


Troatmont, 

(1) 160 lbs. N. 

(2) 150 lbs. N. 

(3) 300 lbs. N. 

(4) 50 lbs. N. 


Variety. 

Pundia. 

P.O.J. 2878. 
Do. 

Do. 


Except the manuring dose, methods of cultivation, 
irrigation, etc., were exactly according to the standard 
Manjri, method. It was found that applica- 
tions of varjing amounts of ammonium sulphate 
had practically no effect either on the rate or the 
total percentage of germination. The rate of 
increase of dry weight was found to be different for 
each variety.' While Pundia w'as highly* susceptible 
to atmospheric factors, especially humidity, P.O.J. 
2878 appeared to be much more independent of 
external environment. The relative efficiency of 
the 50, 150 and 300 lbs. nitrogen, treatments from 
the standpoint of yield was w'orked out to be 0*8 ; 

1 : 1-5. It was found that the 50-lbs. nitrogen 
treatment fell short of the requirements of the 
sugarcane crop. It was also found that plants 
receiving lower doses of nitrogen ripened earlier. 
A study of, the periodical development of the root- 
system showed a definite gradient from lower to 
higher doses of nitrogen. An examination of the 
intake of mineral nutrients indicated that the intake 
W'as very little during the formative stage and very 
high during the grand period stage. As reg.ards the 
relative importance of the main elements from the 
standpoint of intake, potash came first and phos- 
qffiates last. From the manurial standpoint, hpw- 
ever, nitrogen and phosphates w'cre found to be the 
most important. * 

Experiments have been carried out at the Kopar- 
gaon Farm on the relative merits of the improved 
method of planting cane (modified Manjri Farm 
method) and the local method. It was found that 
the yields by the local method were higher than 
those obtained by the improved method, but the 
cost of cultivation of the local method was much 
higher than that of the improved method. With 
a view to seeing whether cane could be grow'n on 
mal land without water, seedlings of three Co. 
varieties were raised on seed beds and transplanted 
on mal lands at the Kumpta Farm. No irrigation 
was given to the crop after transplanting. .Co. 312 
gave, a fairly good outturn of 3,000 lbs. of liquid 
gur per acre, with a net profit of Rs. 25 per acre. 
Other important studies on the sugarcane crop at 
Padegaon consisted of the following ; — ® 

(i) Significance of some of the phj'sical pro- 

perties of cane soils, 

(ii) Harvest data and botanical observations, ' 
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(iii) Nitrification and nitrogeir recuperation in 
soils, 

, (iv) Bioclimatic study, 

(v) Water requirements of sugarcane,’ 

(vi) Eolation of rrater to manure, and 

(vii) Study on the quality of gur. 

(6) Sugar-mahiiig hy O'Pen Pan Process. 

There vrerc eight places on the Deccan canals 
where sugar-malcing was carried on during 1933-3d. 
The varieties E. K. 28 and P. 0. J. 2878 were crushed 
at some places ; at other places only Pundia was 
available. B. K. 28 gave 6-25 per cent of 1st sugar 
and 1’75 of 2nd sugar on cane. At Hoi the re- 
covery of sugar was 5-8 per cent while no 2nd sugar 
was prepared but only gur was made from the 
molasses. In Satara district similar trials of making 
sugar by open pan process were made with fair 
success at six places. During the year 1933-31 new 
designs werfi made and used in the working of sugar 
and gur making plants by open pan process. It is 
reported that these designs gave satisfaqtiom 

(1!) North-West Frontier Province. 

(c) Tarielal, Cultural and Manurial Experiments on 
Sugarcane. 

Sugarcane is considered to be one of the most 
important commercial crops of the province and is 
especially so in the Peshawar district. Most of the 
area under sugarcane is covered by the two varieties 
Pundia and Assam Ecd which are reported to be 
largely grown by the zamindars. During 1933-34 
there were twenty varieties of Coimbatore canes 
under trial at the Tarnab farm, out of which Co. 285, 
Co. 403 and Co. 412 are reported to bo fairly 
promising. The two varieties Co. 213 and Co. 290 
were ratooned for the third year at the Haripur 
farm and it was found that Co. 290 was the better 
variety. Eesults cf the manurial experiments at 
the Tarnab farm showed that higher yield is ob- 
tained by the application of 50 lbs. of PoOs and 
80 lbs. of nitrogen in comparison with 40 and GO lbs. 
of nitrogen keeping the quantity of P.<Os the same. 
In the case of 75 lbs. PeOo alone and with 40 lbs., 
60 lbs. and 80 lbs. of nitrogen higher yield was 
obtained from the plot receiving 75 lbs. of P3O0 
and 80 lbs. of nitrogen while in another set of ex- 
periments with 100 lbs. PoOs vdth 40 lbs., 60 lbs., 
and 80 lbs. of nitrogen, respectively, highest yield 
was obtained with 100 lbs. PjOg phis 80 lbs. nitrogen. 
An' experiment on a small area was also conducted 
in order to discover the most suitable time for 
sowing sugarcane. The variety under trial was 
Assam Eed. The early ' cane was soAvn on 22nd 
February, 1933, and the late on 22nd March, 1933. 
^he results wore in favour of early-sown cane. 

(6) Trials of , Furnaces and Sugarcane Crushing Mills. 

The double storey furnace was tried against the 
local. Fuel is a great problem with zamindaxs and 


the idea of tliis experiment was to find out the best 
furnace from this point of view. Any furnace for 
making gur that would consume less fuel would be 
welcomed by the zamindars. Ihe._jdouble._ s torey 
furnace did. not givo^satisfactoty resu lts a nd further' 
trials, were, therefore iiece3sdiy..it'biisii±vs[at~a ’'do&n ifeZ 
^conclusion.- ,Two small sugarcane cruSmg mills 
were also tried. One of them was reported to bo 
suitable for small growers. 

(c) Cultural-Experiments on Sugar BeeL^ 

The following'ii^^varieties'’ inf sugar beet were 
grown : — (1) Suttons improved, (2) Carter No.' 1, 
(3) Guman, (4) German variety E and (5) Gennan 
variety ZZ. Duo to adverse seasonal conditions 
the germination of the first two varieties was not 
satisfactory. German (ZZ) was, however, found to 
be the heaviest yielder. ^ 

V.-FISCAL. 

During the year under review, the protective 
duty on foreign sugar ■ remained at Ej8.....7-4-.0, per 
cwt. As the revenue surcharge of 25'*^^: cent 
(amounting to Es. 1=13-0 per cwt.) was also con- 
tinued, the total import duty on foreign sugar 
amounted to Es. 9rl-0. per ervk *" 

The import JIu^Ehjtnqlass.es (including the sur- 
charget coh'tihued at 3i^-_per cent ad mlore^n, tariff 
valuations of molasses for the purpose of levying 
duties during 1935 remaining the same as for the 
year 1934. 

The Sugar (Excise Duty) Act of 1934 came into 
force with effect from the 1st April, 1934. In exer- 
cise of the powers conferred by Sections 3 and -7 of 
the Sugarcane Act, 1934 (Act XV of 1934), the 
Governments of the United Provinces and of Bihar 
and Orissa made rules called “ The U nit ed Pr o; 
vinces Sugar cane Eules, 1934 ” and ‘ LThc. Bihar 
and~OnssaS tfga rcane'" Buies. 1934 ” which came 
into effect from the 1st and 10th December, 1934, 
respectively. These rules in general specify the 
areas declared as controlled Jafeas.']fpF3he"'^u:pose 
hf t1ib3aid:Actjrnd fix the minimum prices for Jhe 
piiTc hase therein_pf sugafeahe intended “foF use in 
sugar fa cto ries, prohibiting' the purchas'e''Of"Sugaf- 
cane other^psF’ thanyfrom ' grower of’ sugarcah e or , 
from licensed purchasing age^s. , ^ 

VI.-ALL-INDIA TRADE IN SUGAR MACHINERY. 

The value of sugar machinery imported into India 
during the year under review was Es. 1,05,45,439 as 
against Es. 3,36,38,814 during the year 1933-34. 
The following table gives the value of imports of 
sugar machinery into India from 1925-26 to 1934-35 
together with details of countries ■ from which im- 
ported and of the share of each maritime province 
into which the machinery was landed on arrival in 
! India. It will bo observed that for the first time 
j machin^y was imported from Java and Japan. ' 
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Table VIII.— F«?«c of Imports of Sugar Machinery together with the Share of each Mariime Province of 

India during the last Ten Years. 


Whence Imported. 

1025-26, 

1920-27. 

1927-28. 

1928-29. 

1929-80. 

1930-31. 

1931-32. 

1932-33. 

1033-34. 

1934-36. 


Es. 

Bs. 

Es. 

Es. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

United Kingdom . 

12,81,185 

5,65,091 

7,25,050 

10,30,487 

8,49,343 

10,82,836 

25,22,991 

91,48,918 

1,95,87,559 

73,69,599" 

Germany 

2,47,563 

21,489 

1,11,287 

23,216 

8,332 

23,233 

1,18,070 

17,83,049 

33,11,442 

11,41.001 

Nctherlanda . 

, » 

.. 

.. 


-• 


.. 

10,88,971 

00,63,005 

0,81,645 

Belgium 

263 

1,386 

6,972 

.. 

3,110 

.* 

22,751 

31,76,202 

34,79,283 

18,127 

France . 

54,740 

7,804 

45,245 

01,087 

30,421 

2,30,323 

2,22,297 

26,880 

39,541 

10,30,125 . 

Italy 


.. 

.. 


625 

• • 

.. 

231 

13,444 

4,305 

UnUcti Slates of 

03,388 

35,008 

24,838 

30,852 

28,022 

32,324 

27,382 

10,324 

£2,021 

70,380 

America, 

Cxcchoslovakia 

.. 

,, 


.. 



08,019 

11,13,491 

1,83,818 

.a 

^ava 


.. 



-• 





32,428 

t^pim . 


- 


-• 

•• 




•• 

20,58C 

Other Countries 


.. 



3,220 


358 

2,772 

18,428 

1,940 

Tows 

fc,07,117 

6,20,837 

0,13,208 

17,51,611 

9,21,070 

13,68,710 

30,14,440 

1,63,11,120 

3,30,38,8^4 

1,05,45,439 

Share 0 / Bengal 

14,92,474 

6,30,812 

7,14.810 

10,54,119 

6,44,083 

12,45,079 

27,68,430 

1.31,63,619 

2,13,94,749 

48,49,907 

Share of Bombay . 

70,600 

54,240 

43,681 

73,704 

33,042 

00,180 

72,848 

11,08,010 

05,93,005 

24,02,972 

Share of Sled . 

0,229 

2,850 

10,923 

• 517 

3,17,200 

10,405 

69,503 

0,20,060 

40,98,390 

7,89,205 

Share of Madras . 

19,280 

10,820 

1,27,535 

22,900 

14,790 

12,002 

1,02,946 

4,18,783 

8,06,848 

10,22,087 

Share of Burma 

8.438 

13,067 

10,443 

. 305 

11,308 

1,084 

1,167 

3.248 

05,810 

8,80,716 

Totai 

15,f«^,117 

0,20,837 

9,13,298 

17,61,011 

9,21,079 

13,08,710 

30,14,440 

1,63,11,120 

8,30,38,814 

1,05,45,430 


vn.-ALL.nroiA sugar trade. 

(1) Gur. 

{a) Production*. — The net produolioii of gur in 
India is estimated at 3,092,000 tons as against 
3,477,000 tons in tlic preceding season. The total 
increase in the output of gur during the season 
1934-35 over that of the previous season, amounts 
to 215,000 tons or about 6’2 per cent. The following 
table shows the calculated net production of gur 
in India during the last ten years ; — 


Table IX. — Calculated Net Production of Gur in 
India for Direct Consumjition. 



Year. 



Calculated Not 
Production 
of Gur. 

1025-26 . 




Tons. 

2,089,000 

1026-27* . 




2,313,000 

1027-28 , 




2.270.000 

1.778.000 

1028-29 . 




1929-30 . 




1,837,000 

1930-31 . 




2,245,000 

1031-32 . 




2,772,000 

] 032-33 . 




3,245,000 

1933-34 . 




3,477,000 

1034-35 . 




3,092,000 


* Kguros for not production aro calculated from tlio fignres 
for total yield of gur in the “ Final General Memorandum ” 
each year by allowing for the gur etpiivalcnt of cane used for 
other purposes (adopting the conversion factor of 10). 
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(b) Imports htj Land. — ^Thexe T\’crc no imports of 
gur and jaggery by land from countries situated on 
India’s borders, and imports of the commodity 
through land frontier routes of Burma amounted 
to about 24 tons as against 38 tons in the preceding 
year. 

(c) lixports by Sea and by Land. — The exports by 
sea of cane jaggery and palm jaggery amounted to 
1,153 tons valued at Bs. 1,80,197 as against 1,201 
tons valued at Rs. 1,73,162 during the preceding 
year, of which Ceylon took 890 tons valued at 
Rs. 1,35,011. The exports by* land of unrefined 
sugar from India and Burma totalled 4,176 tons as 
against 6,286 tons in 1933-34. 

(2) Sugar. 

(«) Home Production. — As already stated, the 
production of sugar by modern factories and re- 
fineries in India was 515,059 tons in 1933-34 as 
compared with 370,283'~lons”in 1932-33. Adding 
to this total an estimated production of 200. 000 
tons of sugar manufactured by the indigenous 
process the total production for 1933-34 amounts 
*0 715.059 tons. In 1934-35 production of sugar 
direcT'ffdm cane amounted to 578,115 l-ons. The 
quantity of sugar manufactured by refineries and 
by the indigenous process during 1934-35 is estimated 
at 40,000 tons and 150,000 tons, respectively. The 
total production thus amounts to 768,115 tons. ^ 
(h) Exports of Indian Sugar by Sea. — ^Exports of 
sugar from IndiaTrysSamounteu'toTCS tons valued 
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at Es. 63,086 as against 425 tons valued at Es. 64,451 
last year. 

(c) Imporl^of_Foreign Stigarby Sea. — The imports 
of su^'fr'excludihg” molasses, into British Indian 
ports* during 1934-35 amounted to _^'22,900 tons 
valued at "Bb. 2,11 lakEs compared 'Sim 
tons valued at Es. 2,70 lalchs during 1933-34. The 
quantity of Java sugar..imported into India am oimted 
to 175,900_ tons”during the year under repoft~as 
against 194,400 tons dming the previous year. 
Imports ofJ)eet sugar also decreased t o 26, 811. tons 
valued’ "at" Bs." 24 lalrhs as compared with 27,556 
tons valued at Es. 28 laldis. Imports of Java sugar 

* This is exclusive of imports into Katlxiawar Ports. 


into the different maritime provinces of India were 
as under ; — 


Province. 

1934-35. 

1933-34. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Pcngal 

Sb.btrt) til p. c.) 

23.005 (11 -S 7 .. c.l 

Bombay 

58,000 (34 p. c.) 

74,700 (38-4 p. c.) 

Sind 

34,000 (19 p. c.) 

33,900 (17-5 p. c.) 

Madras 

47,000 (26 p. c.) 

43,900 (22-6 p. c.) 

Burma 

17,000 (10 p. c.) 

18.900 (9-7 p. c.) 


The following table taken from the Review of the 
Trade oj India in 1934-35 giv^ the figures for 
imports of sugar for the six years 1929-30 to 1934-35 
as compared with pre-war year 1913-14 ; — 


Tablis X. — Imports of Sugar, All Kinds, excluding Molasses. 


Coulitrioa from which Imj)orted. 

m 


1913-14 

(Pre- 

war). 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 

1931-32. 

1932-33. 

1033-34. 

r 

1934-36. 

United Kingdom .... 

• 

Tons. 

900 

Tons. 

69,300 

Tons. 

8,400 

Tons. 

22,900 

Tons. 

34,900 

Tons. 

36,700 

Tons, 

16,800 

Ceylon 

• 

100 

3,600 

6,700 

1,100 

100 

. . 

. . 

JjVVtb •••••• 


683,000 

781,100 

809,700 

306,800 

294,800 

194,400 

176,900 

Mauritius ..... 


139,600 


, , 

. . 

• • 

• * 


Straits Settlements 


2,900 

600 

600 

400 

200 

, 200 

200 

China and Honghong 

. i 1,500 

0,100 

5,100 

5,m 



?.,m 

Portuguese ISast Africa 



600 

200 

» . 

12,700 

18,200 

11,100 

Japan 


100 

600 


100 

4,000 

3,600 

2,700 

Germany 


700 

15,200 

11,700 

15,400 

300 

• . 

200 

Austria ..... 


1 74,000 

f 1,400 


400 

• . 

• • 

• * 

Hungary 


( 36,600 

13,800 

600 

”500 

1,700 

• « 

Kotherlands .... 



2,600 

600 

600 

1,300 

1,800 

Belgium 



1,800 

300 

200 

2,600 

1,900 

2,100 

France ..... 



11,900 


• » 

• « 

• • 

1,000 

Czechoslovakia .... 



9,700 

600 

1,100 

500 

* • 

100 

United States .... 



200 

200 

300 


• . 

• • 

Other Countries .... 


200 

8,600 

44,400 

101,200 

16,800 

• • 

7,100 

Totai. — ^A nn ConNTnn.s 


803,000 

939,600 

901,200 

610,100 

309,600 

261,300 

222,000 

Valuer— (Es. lakhs) 


14,29 

15,61 

10,54 

0,01 

4,12 

2,70 

2,11 


{d) Imports of Sugar by Land. — There were no 
imports of foreign refined sugar from countries 
situated on India’s borders. A portion of foreign 
sugar imported into Kathiawar ports enters British 
Territory across the land customs line at A'^iramgam 
and Dhandhidva. The quantity so imported during 
the year was 27,580 tons against 26,370 tons in the 
preceding year. 

(c) Re-exports. — The re-exports of imported sugar 
from India showed a considerable decrease having 
^ouc down from 11,526 tons valued at Es. 7,25,602 
in 1933-34 to 2,604 tons valued at Es. 6,09,814 in 
1934-35. 


The following table gives the details of the re- 
exports for the last two years 1933-34 and 1534-35 : — 

Tablk XI. — Re-exports of Sugar from British India’ 



Quakutv. 

1 VAIUK. 


1933-34. 

1931-35. 

1933-34. ! 

! ( 

1034-35. 

SuRiir, 23 n. S. and 
alio VC — 

To Iran 
„ Ar.aliia 
„ Iran . 

,, Kcny.a Colony and 
Zanzibar and 
Bemba. 

„ Other Countries . 

1 Tons. 

i 105 

1 1.491 

! 4SS 

113 

1 801 

Tons. 

24 

781 

252 

0 

1,531 

! 

Us. 1 . Its. 

10,530 1 .3,500 

3,72,090 i 1,91,908 
85,075 6t,22D 

24,876 j 1,170 

1,03,279 1 3,58,017 

TOT.\t 

1 2,998 

2,594 

0,01,840 

1 0.03,884 

Sugar, below 2," T). S. 

but not below 1C I). S. 
Sucar, 15 B. S, and 
below. 

{ 

1 8/»28 

10 

03,753 

SO 

900 

lOTAl or StjOAK 

0 ^ 

i 11,520 

i 1 

2,C04 

7,25,002 j 

1 6,09,814 
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if) Exports hy Land of Refined Sugar . — ^Exports 
through Indiau and Burmese frontiers amounted 
to 34,034r tons during the year under report as against 
33,110 tons during the previous year. 

(ol* .C. rrrP iie'ri' {or ■ Tl-.e :!Ugav 

require.! he- eiuii'ii’miiiioT! "I-' (hy 

iiiud aed i»y sea) and pasily niiimiiaeiured in the 
country from cane and gur in modern factories and 
liy indigenous methods in Khandsari concerns. 
Details of the quantities of sugar available for 
consumption in India during 1934-35 are given 
below : — * 


Total dross Supply. 

Tone. 

Initial atooka on lat April, 1934 

. 25,350 


India’s production of sugar of tho previ- 
ous year (lOii^-St) for consumption 
during 10.34-35 — 


(a) Direct from cano 

453,96.5 

(6) Kefinod from gnr , ... 

61,094 

(n) Made hy indigenous process , 

200,000 

Imports of .sug.ar by sea , ... 

222,900 

Imports of sug.ar by soa into Katliiawar 

ports . ' 

110,963 

Totau Sorrr.Y 

1,074,272 

Quantity to be deducted. 

Re-exports of sugar by soa . 

2,604 

Exports of sug.ar by sea . . . 

363 

Exports of sugar by land 

34,034 

Closing storks on 31st M.arcb, 1935 

22,373 

Totac TO liB deducted 

59,374 

Not quantity available for Consumption 

in 1934-35 ..... 

1,014,898 

As against ...... 

931,377 


in 1933-31. 


In calculating the consumption of sugar in British 
India the gross imports of sugar into the Katliiawar 
ports were not taken into consideration in previous 
years but only the quantity of sugar which entered 
British territories across the land customs line at 
Vii-amgam and Dhaudhuka as the statistics for 
imports of sugar into Kathiawar ports were not 
available. As these statistics are now available 
they have been included in the year under review, 
Figures for consumption for the previous years have 
also been revised and are now presented on a similar 
basis. 


, A consolidated statement showing the sources oJ 
supply of sugar required for consumption in Indit 


' The flgurra of total niipply do not include — 

(1) Imiwrta of sugar Into India aeroiis tlio laud fronlters of the 
I'reucli and I’ottnguese Settlemcnt.s, and 
(U) Im^rh of ragar mto Indian State ports other tImi^t!io,e of 


from 1931-32 to 1934-35 is given in the following 
table : — 


Taui.e XII. — Sources of Supply of Sugar Required 
for Consumption in India. 


\ 

in.-JI-BS, 

1932-83. 

1933-34, 

1934-35. 

Total Oros^ Siipphj — 

Tons, 

Tons. 

Tons, 

Tons, 

Initial Sfockt . 

Indl.a-,s production of 
sugar of tlic previous 
year for connuinpHon 
in tho next, yaic — 

ir.7,803 

07,878 

22,210 

25,350 

(a) Direct from Cano 

im.sr.o 

158,581 

290,177 

453,005 

(A) jiefined from Our 

SI, 701 

00,539 

80,300 

<» 

01,094 

(c) Made by itidlgcn- 
o«fl proceiy. 

200,000 

2.50,000 

275,000 

290,000 

India’s Import of aiigar 
by sea. 

OIC.OSO 

309,450 

201,290 

222,900 

Indi.a-3 imports of sugar 
hy sea into ICathia- 
war ports. 

o:5,-i5u 

03,788 

73,300 

110,003 

Totai. .SirrPLv 

J, 110,040 

079,230 

1,002,288 

1,074,272 

RC“Cxports of sugar by 

BCll. 

5,030 

4,013 

11,520 

2,004 

Eximrt.s of sugar by aca 

S20 

437 

425 

303 

K.vporta of sugar by 
land. 

28,8.85 

27,729 

33,110 

34,034 

Closing slockst . 

07,878 

22,310 

25,350 

22,373 

Totai. to de (kdncled 

102,010 

04,520 

70,411 

50,374 

Net gnantity available 
for Consumption. 

1,010,427 

925,710 



931,877 

1,014,898 


t These figures do not include tiie initial and closing stocks in Ealliia- 
war ports. 

4 Iniludcs Molasses. 


(3) Molasses. 

Imports of molasses amounted to only 415 tons 
valued at Rs. 8,371 as against 2,401 tons valued at 
Rs. 08,388 in 1933-34. India’s own production of 
molasses is estimated at 410.000 tons during the 
year 1934-35, as against 430;000 tons last year. 


(4) Confectionery. 

The imports of confectionery exclusive of Jams 
and Jellies amounted to 1,300 tons valued at 
Rb. 17-93 lakhs compared with 1,139 tons valued at 
Rs. 17-49 lakhs. ' » 

During the year- under review 35,418 lbs. of 
saccharine valued at Rs. 2,42,447 were imported as 
against 34,902 lbs.' worth Rs, 2,42,858, ' • 
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VnL-^UGAR TRADE BY PROVINCES. 

(1) Bengal. 

Imporf.s of refined sugar decreased from 27,550 
tons valued at Rs. 30-05 lakhs to 22,762 tons valued 
at Rs. 25-23 lakhs. ' The bulk of the supply was 
from Java amounting to 19,844 tons during the year 


under review as against 22,977 tons in the preceding 
year. There were no imports of beet sugar this 
year also. Imports of molasses from Java amounted 
to onlv 415 tons compared with 2,380 tons in 1933-34 
and 29,580 tons in 1932-33. 

The following table shows the imports of sugar in 
Bengal during the three years 1932-33 to 1934-35 : — 


TABiiK XIII . — Tmporis of Sugar in Bengal. 


Countries from which Imported. 

1032-33. 

1933*34. 

* 1934-35. 

Tons. 

Value in 
Rs. lakhs. 

Tons. 

Value in 
Rs. lakhs. 

Tons. 

Value in 
Rs. lakhs. 

Sugar 23 D. S. and above — 

From Uniteft Kingdom . 

„ Straits Settlements 
„ Hongkong . 

„ Czcclioslovakia . 

„ Germany 
,, Netherlands . 

„ Java .... 

„ China .... 

„ Japan .... 

,, Southern Russia . 

„ Other Countries 


G51 

12 

7 

GO 

10 

30 

85,r>ft[L 

C09 

102 

1-95 

0-02 

0-01 

0-19 

003 

0- 04 
100-72 

1- 02 
0-20 

1,86G 

10 

ICO 

40 

22,977 

'~T1G 

11 

2-37 

0-02 

0-32 

0-05 

23-77 

0-62 

0-03 

* . 295 

34 

10 
^,844 
099 
t 34 

0- 55 

’ ’ 0-07 

* ’ 0-03 
21-04 

1- 10 
0-01 

Total 

• 

86,981 

110-18 

2.5,480 

27-18 

20,910 

22-83 

Sugar below 23 D. 8. but not belotv 
D. S.~ 

From United Kingdom . 

„ Straits Settlements 
„ .JaAm .... 

„ China {including Hongkong) 
„ Japan .... 

JG 

■ 

0-01 

0-08 

0- 03 

1- 87 

Negligible 

’ 1,445 
C25 

Negligible. 

' ' 1-89 
0-97 

Neg 

38 

' 1,537 
271 

ligible 

0-05 

’ ' 2-00 
0-34 

Total 

• 

1,502 

2-59 

2,070 

2-80 

1,940 

2-39 

Sugar 15 D. S. and below — 
h'roui United Kingdom . 

„ Germany 

,, Czcclioslovakia 

,, Japan .... 

, , United States of America 
„ Netherlands . 

„ Other Countries 

• 

1 

12 

12 

29 

13 

1 0-04 

0-03 

O-OG 

0-03 

k Ncgl 

igible. 

Negli 

gible. 

Total 

• 

C7 

O-IG 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Beet Sugar — 

From Netherlands . 

• 

20. 

0-02 

N 


N 

il ® 

Molasses — 

From Java .... 

• 

29,580 

9-‘10 

2,380 

0-C7 

415 

o-os 


The price of Java. white sugar in Calcutta was 
Rs. 10-1-0 per maund on the 6th April, 1934, com- 
pared with Rs. 9-4-0 per maund for Indian sJigar 
gn the same date. The price for Java drojiped to 
Rs. 10-0-0 in the succeeding month and by a further 
2 annas in June. In August there was a further 
depreciation to Rs. 9-12-6, but in iSepteinber .an 
improved cousumcr’s demand Avas re.sponsible for a 


rise to Rs. 9-14-0 on the 14lh of that month as com- 
pared with Rs. 9-10-0 for Indian sugar. By the 
end of November Javas touched Rs. 9-C-O while 
the price for the ludian sugar was Rs. 9-1-0 ; Decem- 
ber .saw prices nearly at the same level. In January, 
1935, there Avas a revival of demand and slocks Avere 
also loAv. TJie price for JaAm sugar reached Jin. 9-9-0 
during ICao last week of January- Avhile the beginning 
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of February saw anotber advance by 1 anna. But 
tiin rates again dropped in tlie absence of a strong 
demand fcbe market anticipating a fnrtbcr fail in 
values. During the. remaining jiortimi of Febrnary 
and febrongbout March price.s moved within narrow 
limits and the year closed with Hie price of -Tava 
sugar at Bs. 9-9-0 and of Indian sugar at Es. 9-1 -G. 


(2) Sind. 

The following tabic taken from llie Kcport on 
the Jlnritijne Trade of Sind for the ofliciul year 
1934-3.5 shows imports, both from foreign countries 
and from Bombay, rc-cxport-s to foreign conntnes 
and coa.stwi.se exports of sugar for the pa.sfc five 
years : — 


Table XIV . — Ddaiis of Import and Export Trade in Sugar of Karachi. 


CoimWcs. * 

1030-31. 

1931-32. 

1032-33. 

1933-34. 

1931-35. 

Tons. 

If. 

la lakh'i. 

Tons. 

Its, 

in h-iidis. 

Tons. 

Us. ' 
In lakhs. 

Tons. 

' Us. 

In lakhs. 

Tons. 

Its. 

In lakhs. 

Unlteil Kingdom 


7-5S 

1.3,142 

17'91 

22,905 

2390 


21*32 

12,477 

10-92 

n. a, a. n., southsm 


1009 

21,311 

2205 

3.533 

3-50 

a. 



:■ 

roland .... 

1,403 


4,313 

aso 

- 

a a 

.a 

a. 

- 3,440 

2-84 

Germany . . • . 

(1,133 

7-10 

14,903 

17-21 

10 

0-02 

aa 

•• 

34 

• 

o-oc 

Belgium .... 

SM 

0-03 

171 

0-33 

121 

0-23 

1,837 

2-93 

773 

0 67 

rranco .... 


.. 

.. 

a* 

aa 

a. 

a. 

.* 

1,055 

0-84 

Hungary 

12.218 

U-IB 

493 

ost 

•a 

.. 

1,034 

■ 1-04 


•• 

CrcclKHlovakla 

■ 0 

0 02 

.. 

• • 

•a 

. .. 

aa 

•• 

• • 

• • 

Amtrln .... 

«. 

.. 

400 

047 

a. 

aa 

a. 

aa 


•• 

Java . . . f 

184,200 

2,1400 

54,857 

fi0*22 

50,847 

39-33 

33,008 

33-’49 

34,141 

28-n 

P.cuadar .... 


.. 

.a 

• a 

■ 5,453 

‘ 5-33 

a. 

a. 


a* 

rortngocso Bait Atrlw . 

«« 



.a 

a. 


2,907 

2-95 


<< 

Japan . . 

.. 


.. 

.a 

150 

0-24 

’ 117 

0-17 


0-10 

Other Foreign Gountrlea . 

to 

0-10 

' 27 

000 

31 

0-07 

• 24 

0 05 


0 03 

ToT.Wi 

227,800 

2,C^1'20 

112,219 

1.23.41 

89,105 

02-S7 

01,088 

02-55 

, 02,052 

, 43-02 

Import.'! from Bombay 

1 

001 

2,001 

4-00 







Ite-c-Tports 

8.30 

1-10 

2,835 

3-42 

3,487 

4-10 

1,800 

4-09 

1,770 

4-76 

Exports to Coast FotU 

002 

2-43 

1.011 

2-50 

1,330 

2-00 

3,035 

7-CO 

2,033 

0-54 


The downward trend in imports of foreign sugar 
noticed in recent years as the result of the growth 
of the protected sugar indu.strj' in India continued 
during the year under review. The tetal quantity 
imported, viz., 52,052 tons, was less than one-fourth 
of the quantity (227,809 tons) received only four 
years ago, i.e., in 1930-31. The continued fall in 
prices during the year was another factor which 
rendered business for forward delivery difiicidt to a 
very great extent. 

The local price of white Java, which opened at 
Rs. 13-11-0 per cwt, on the 3td April, 1934, proved 
to .be the highest quotation of the year. A gradual 
downward tendency soon followed, Es. 13-8-0 being 
quoted at the end of April, Bs. 13-4-6 at the end of 
May and Ks. 13-3-9 at the end of June. The sub- 
sequent three niontha wif.nessed a partial recovery, 
the rates ruling in the neighbourhood of Rs. 13-5-0 
up to the third week of September, but weakness set 
in once again and the priee.s fell abruptly to Rs. 13 


at the end of September. Th&y remained steady 
at that figure up to the middle of January, 1935, but 
the fourth week of that month recorded a further 
drop to Bs. 12-14-0, which was the lowest quotation 
of the year. A slight appreciation was in evidence 
during Februar}' and the first three weeks of March, 
but the prices were forced back to Rs. 12-14-0, the 
closing price on 2Gth March. 

(3) Bombay. 

_ The total import of sugar into Bombay (excluding 
Sind)^ amotmted to 80,897 tons as against 98,540 
tons in 1933-34 .showing a decline to the extent 
of mote than 17,000 tons. Arrivals of sugar of 
2.3 D. S. and above, from Java into Bombay, further 
fell from 74,743 toms to 57,830 tons. Receipts from 
Portuguese East Africa also declined from 15,218 
tons to 11,088 tons. Imports of beet sugar, however, 
rose from 4,804 tons to 9,218 tons due chiefly to 


9 
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1,299 tons and 1,054 tons having been imported from year. Supplies from the Netherlands also increased 
Belgium and Poland,, respectively, , whereas there' from 1,270 tons to 1,776 tons. ■ Details of Bombay’s 
were no imports from these countries in the previous.’ imports for 1932-33 to 1934-35 wore as under : — ■ 


Table XV. — Details of Bomhaifs Import of Sugar during the Three Years 1932-33 to 1934-35. 

Whence Imported. m2-33. 1933-34. 1934-35 



Tons. 

■ Rs. ■ 

Tons. 

Rs. 

• Tons. 

United .Stales of America . 

• • 

5 


62 

. 

Gorraanj-^ 

249 

20,908 

50 

0,000 

117 

Franco ...... 

38 

3,750 

. . 



Italy . . , . 

. . 

22 

. . 

3,09,150 

‘ , . 

United Kingdom .... 

54 

19,400 

3,559 

. ..3,023 

Netherlands . . ... 

439 

40,302 

’ 1,270 

1,36,045 

1,770 

Belgium ...... 

2,379 

2,41,972 

10 

2,069 

1,299 

Ozochoslovah'ia ..... 

434 

49,023 


• • 

78 

Hongkong ..... 

783 

1,70,792 

. ’ ' 929 

, 1,30,540 

999 

.lava ...... 

80,970 

89,15,109 

' 74,743 

76,02,004 

57,830 

Poland {hichidyig Danzig) . 

. . 

' , , 

} 1 

, . - 

■<rn)ijT 

Russia . ' . 

5,251 

5,29,893 

’ 2,750' 

. . . 


•T.apan ...... 

2,030’ 

2,89,950 

3,33,470 

2,180 

Portuguese East Africa 

12,052 

12,73,325 

15,218 

16,29,002 

11,088 

Other Countries ... 

18 

5,068 

11 

1,823 

853 

i 

Total 

111,903 

1,16,72,349 

98,540 

■1,00,17,017 

. • 80,897 

RO-oxports 

500 

.:83,79c 

1,1.36 

1,02,939 


Exports in Coasting Trade (Foreign) . 

12,790 

,32^91,157 

11,000 

30,65,022 

7,025 


^ 11,845 

3,79,230 

1,70,852 

1,27,039 

7,870' 

3,37,537 

57,71,839 

1,05,056 

2,27,190 

10,77,354 

85,727 

81,08,140 

1,33,794 

20,53,770 


The wholesale price of Java 23 D. S. and above 
which was at Rs, 14-4-0 per ewt.^at the beginning, 
of the year, with a downward tendency declined to 
Rs. 13-13-6 in October, 1934. In November it rose 
to Rs. 13-14-6 but again declined to Rs, 13-7-0 in. 
December. After a rise to Rs. 13-10-0 in January, 


1935, the inice again began to fall and stood at 
Rs. 13-4-0 at the end of the year. . . . 

(4) Madras. 

The following table gives particulars of the sea- 
borne imports of sugar into the Madras Pre.sidency 
for the last three years. . • 


Table XVI. — Partvixilars of Sea-borne Imports of Sugar into the Madras Presidency for 1932-33 to 1934-35. 



Sugar 23 T>. S. and above — 

From Java 40,817 47-35 43,850 45-01 47^541 ’41-32 

,, Coylon ..... 70 0-09 • • 5 ' 2 

„ Dnitod Kingdom 10,171 10-82 0,982 ]’0-48 ' 309 0-39 

„ ,SonMiorn ■Russia '. . , 2,333 ' 2-05 

„ Egypt ., .. ., .. 1,700 1-44 

f „ Other Countries ... 80 0-10 .19 0-04 29 0-00 

Total . 53,477 01-07 53,802 50-13 49,047 43-21 - 
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Tabi^eXVI. — Particulars of Sea-borne Itnporls of Sugar info ihe Madras Presidency for 1932-33 to 1931-35 

— could. 


1932-33. 


1933-^1. 


1934-3S. 


Sugar. 


Surtar below 23 1), S. but not below 10 
1). S.~ 

From Belgium .... 
,, SfraitB SotU(gnonts 

„ Chinn, ulc 

„ Japan 

„ Java 


I'Ol’Al. 

Siiijtir 15 U. ,S. and ^elow — 

From Java .... 
„ Other Couiilries 


Toxai. 

MalasHcs — 

From Java . . . . 

Other Countrije 


Total. 
CIII.'IND TOTAL 



The price of Java wliito sugar was Rs. 13-12-0 
per cwfc. in the beginning of April, 193-1, which rose 
to Es. M-0-0 during the third week of the month. 
A downward tendency then followed and the prices, 
after minor fluctuations, stood at Es. 13-8-0 and 
Es. 13-5-0 by the end of May and June, respectively. 
After the first week of July a more healthy tone was 
noticeable and the price again improved to Es. 13-12-0 
during the third week of July which, however, 
dcofined to Rs. 13-G-O during the last week of August. 
During September the price fluctuated between 
Es. 13-12-0 and Es. 13-8-0 standing at Es. 13-8-0 
at the cud of the month, but this gradually declined 
to Es. 13-2-0 on the 81st of October. The price 
further declined to Es. 13-0-6, the lowest quotation 
of the year, during the third week of November. 


A partial. recovery soon followed the price standing 
at Rs. 13-9-0 at the end of the month. There was 
a downward tendency in December and tbc price 
stood at Es. 13-5-0 at the end of tbo month. In 
January, 1935, the price again rose going up to' 
Rs. 14-0-0 by the end of that month. Prices wore 
practically at Es. 13-10-0 in the months of February 
and March. ■ , , 

(5) Burma. 

Imports of refined sugar during the year under 
review .showed a decrease of 2,221 tons over the 
previous year. The following table gives the imports 
of foreign sugar' into Burma for the last three years 
from 1932-33 to 1934-35 :~ 


Table XVII.— 7«ipor/s of Sugar into Burma. 


Doscriplioii of Sug.nr. 

Sugar 1C D. S. ami above . 
Molasses 

Total 


1932-33. 

1933-34. 

, 1934-35, 

Tons. 

Rs. 

In lakhs. 

Tons. 

Rs. 

in lakhs. 

Tons. 

Rs. 

in lakltt. 

20,392 

20-57 

19,049 

21-34 

17,428 

17-41 

182 

0-11 

21 

0-01 

-■ 


20,574 

9 

29'G8 

' 

19,070 

21-35 

17,428 

17-41 
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TJic price o£ Java white sugar 23 D. S. and above 
was ]Rr. I'l per cwfc. during the month of j\pril, 1934-. 
It remained practically steady during May and June 
but rose to iL. 14-7-0 during the latter half of July. 
The prices then declined to Bs. 13-11-0 in the last 
week of July and remained at that level during 
August and the first two weeks of September. During 
the third week of September the price again rose 
to Es. 14 and remained at that level during October. 
In the first week of November, however, the price 
declined to Rs. 13-6-0 and showed practically no 
fluctuation till the end of December. The price rose 
io Es. 13-11-0 in January, 1935, and remained at 


that figure during Eebniarj' and the first two weeks 
of March, again declining to Es. 13-6-0 during the 
latter half of IVIarch, 1935. 

(6) Kathiawar States. 

The total imports of sugar into the Maritime States 
in Kathiawar amounted to 110,963 tons in <,hc year 
1934-35 as against 73,390 tons and 63,788 tons in 
1933-34 and 1932-33, respectively. There was no 
import of molasses during the year under review 
wliile it amounted to only 5 tons in each of the pre- 
vious two years. The table belowc shows the details 
of imports -from 1932-33 to 1934-35 : — 


Table XVIII. — Details of Katliimcar Ports' Imports of Sugar during the Three Years 1932~33 to 1934-35. 


Ck)uiitrica f£om wliicb Imported. 

1932^33, 

1933-34. 

1934-35. 

0 

Tons. 

Rs. 

Tons. 

■ Rs. 

Tons. 

Rs. 

Suprir 23 D. S. and above — 
iToin United Kingdom . 

1 

144 

1,085 

1,08,592 
. . 201 

' 


„ Sirnits Settlements 



1 

1 

107 

„ Java 

67,605 

69,69,068 

60,078 

61,09,350 

100,570 

8,72,187 

„ Honglvong .... 

28 

6,009 

68 

10, .346 

* 115 

15,424 

„ China {cxrhisivc of Hongkong 

50 

578 

14 

2,430 

11 

1,800 

and JlacTio). 

„ Japan 

37 

6,076 

630 

85,522 

132 

17,103 

„ Other Countries 

“ 

•• 

6,860 

6,00,990 

149 

13,878 

Total * . 

57,727 

69,79,874 

07,726 

69,17,431 

100,078 

89,20,559 

SiKjar below 23 D. S, but not below IG 



- 




T>. S.— 







From United Ivingdom . 

... 





111 

ttVfl- ■ • • . • • 

508 

1,01,221 


• • 



„ Hongkong .... 

8 

1,710 

3 

560 



„ Chinn (rjcclustvg^ ot Hongkong 

16 

2,492 




* , 

and Mitcao). 






„ Japnn ..... 

1 153 

20,420 

19 

2,000 

•• 

•• 

Total 

684 

1,31,843 

1 

Of> 

3,472 

•• 

in 

BfH Stujar — 

From United Kingdom . 

4,888 

! 

d,7G,0l4 

3,532 

3,73,200 

2,988 

2,83,010 

„ Union of Socialist Soviet Ito- 

272 

28,538 




.. ^ 

publics. 

„ Foi.and .... 





4,000 

2,00,000 

„ Other Countries 

• • 

* • 

1,499 

1,49,980 



Total 

6,160 

5,01,5.52 

6,031 

i 5,23,1S0 

i 

6,988 

4,83,010 

Su%<ir J5 r>. S. and below . 

i 

217 

i 

.Tl,921 

on 

60,701 

2,997 

2,01,289 

J/oIarsfj ...... 

6 

2,301 

i 

6 

{«) 



Total 

63,703 

I 

76,63,491 

«J,395 

75,10,787 

1,10,963 

90,57,999 


(a) Not eTaHable. 
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As already pointed out in Section VII of this 
review, a portion of foreign sugar imported into 
Kathiawar ports enters British territor}' across the 
land customs line at Viramgam and Dhandhuka. 
The .quantity so imported during the year was 
27,580 tons against 20,370 tons and 31,357 tons, 


respectively, in 1933,-34 and 1932-33. The following 
table shows the total imports of sugar {excluding 
molasses) into Kathiawar ports as well as the 
quantity of sugar that entered British territory 
through the land customs line during the years 
1931-32 to 1934-35. 


Table XIX. — htiporis of Sugar into Kathiawar Ports and the Imports of Sugar into British India from 
Kathiawar through Land Customs Line during the Four Years 1931-32 to 1934-35. 



1 

1031-32. 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 

1934-35. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

(1) Imporla ol sugar Into Katliiawar porta 

*93,451 

63,7SS 

73,390 

110,903 

(1!) Tmporisof sugar.lnfoBriUsli India from K'atlil.awar .acroaa llio Viraingam-niiandhuka j 
Land Cuatoraa Lino. 

69,664 1 

34,357 j 

26,370 

27.5S0 


* Includes molasses. 


K.-MONTBLY SUGAR PRICES- 

A statement showing the monthly average price 
of ready Java White Sugar in the principal Indian 
ports and of Factory-made sugar (Cawnpore Special) 
in the Cawnpore market is given below. The latter 
is a well-known grade of sugar refined from gur and 
prices for it have, therefore, been given for compari- 


son with those of Java sugar. In view of the larger 
production of sugar directly from cane in India, 
average prices for Marhowrah Crystal Xo. 1 (Factory 
delivery basis as quoted in the Cawnpore market) 
have also been included in the statement. This is a 
typical first grade sugar as turned out by Indian 
Mills. 


Table XX. — Statement showing the Monthly Average Price of Ready Java White Sugar pSr Maund for the Year 

1934-85. 


Month. 


Calcutta. 


Rangoon. 


Bs. A. r. 


Ea. A. r. 


Bombay. 


Rs. A. r. 


Karachi. 


Bs. A. r. 


Madras. 


Rs. A. P. 


Cawnpore 
Special 
Sugar. 
(Factory 
dolivory 
basis, 
Cawnporo 
nurkot) 
Average 
price per 
maund. 


Rs, A. P. 


Marhowrah 
Crystal 
No. J, 
(Factory 
dolivory 
In sis, 
Cawnporo 
market) 
A*'onigo 
price per 
mound. 


Rs. A. p. 


April, 1034 
May, 1934 


10 1 0 
9 15 0 


10 1 0 
9 15 0 


10 6 0 
10 4 0 


9 16 0 
9 13 0 


10 3 0 
10 0 0 


8 11 0 
9 0 0 


9 2 0 
9 2 0 


Juno, 1964 
July, 1934 


9 12 0 
9 12 0 


9 14 0 
9 13 0 


10 2 0 
10 4 0 


9 11 0 
9 12 0 


9 13 0 
10 0 0 


8 15 0 

9 0 0 


8 15 0 
8 16 0 


August, 1934 . 
Soptombor, 1934 


9 14 0 
9 13 0 


9 16 0 
10 9 0 


10 2 0 
10 0 0 


9 12 0 
9 11 0 


9 15 0 
10 0 0 


9 0 0 
9 1 0 


8 IS 0 

9 1 0 


October, 1934 
November, 1934 


0 10 0 
0 8 0 


10 1 0 
9 15 0 


10 1 0 
10 1 0 


9 8 0 
9 8 0 


9 13' 0 
9 11 0 


9 0 0 
8 0 0 


9 0 0 
8 7 0 


Docombor, 1034 
January, 1935 


0 5 0 
9 11 0 


9 10 0 
9 11 0 


9 13 0 
9 13 0 


9 8 0 
9 9 0 


n 13 0 
10 0 0 


8 7 0 
8 7 0 


8 2 0 
8 r> O 9 


February, 1935 
March, 1936 . 


9 9 0 
9 0 0 


9 13 0 
0 10 0 


10 0 0 
9 11 0 




9 12 0 10 0 0 
0 10 0 10 0 0 


8 14 0 8 8 0 

8 15 0 8 8 0 
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X.-REVIEW OF THE SUGAR TRADE OF JAVA. 


, 1 . General Condition of Java Sugar Industry. 

The year J 934 witnessed another drastic reduction 
in the sugar industry o£ Java. Only 47 factories 
worked during the year as against 99 and JOG fac- 
tories in 1933 and 1932, respectively. The area 
planted and harvested was 93,G13 acres as against 
208,947 acres in the preceding year. The toi.al 
amount of cane harvested was 5,152,122 tons as 
against 11,088,662 tons last year. Average tonnage 
of cane amounted to 55-01 tons per acre ; the highest 
figure for one group reported was 67-19 tons per 
acre, while the lowest reiiorted was 47-09 tons per 
acre. 

The sugar contend of the cane was good ; the 
average extraction reached 12-35. The highest 
recovery during 1934 for a group was 13-49 per cent 
while the Igwest was 10-53 per cent. The largest 
average yield of sugar per acre for a group was 
reported to be 17,342 lbs. and the lowest 13,733 lbs. 
as against 15,693 lbs. and 12,922 lbs., respectively, 
in the previous year. The maximum figm-e for one 
single factory amounted to 18,058 lbs. sugar per 
acre, as against 18,164 lbs. in the year 1933. 

The final figures for the production of sugar in 
Java in 1934 were : — 

Metric Tons, 


Superior white sugah 
Brown sugar 
Molasses sugar . 
Bag sugar . 


642,617 

89,168 

14,440 

20 


Total . 646,245 

, . , f 1,401,327 metric tons in 1933. 

Affatnsl ^ 2,610,600 metric tons in 1932. 

The table below gives the number of factories 
operating and the cane acreage in Java from 1925 to 
1934 according to (figures published by Dr. Prinsen 
Geerligs : — 


Table XXI . — Numher of Factories operating and the 
Cane Acreage in Java. 


, Year. 

Number of 
Factories 
Operating. 

Area 

under 

Cane. 

Cane 
harvested 
in Tons 
per Acre. 





Acres. 

Tons. 

1925 



179 

439,695 

43-19 

1926 



178 

444,038 

42-08 

1927 



178 

455,806 

46-04 

1928 



178 

481,863 

52-53 

1929 



179 

486,799 

49-59 

1930 



179 

489,984 

51-64 

t931 



178 

493,721 

52-70 

1932 



166 

423,924 

53-25 

1933 



99 

208,947 

52-21 

1934 



47 

93,613 

55-OP 


2. RIarkeling of Sugar. 

The principle of making concessions in price to 
destinations where the competition of IBritish Eefincd 
was felt, was extended during the year to all markets 
where competition was felt from foreign sugars. 
This was particularly the case in China, where some 
parcels of American granulated were sold. Eeduc- 
tions wore given on Browns to refiners in Japan, 
New Zealand and Hongkong. Shipments to the two 
fii'st named coimtries amounted to 142,611 tons 
and 61,653 tons, respectively, against 182,807 tons 
and 63,301 tons dining 1933. ©Ifair business was 
done in “'New Assortment ” to' England at reduced 
prices, the total quantity sold being about 80,000 
tons. 

In the beginning of the year the prices were ruling 
as under : — 


Whites — c 


“ Free ” export 


f. 6-50 

India — ^West Coast . 


f. 4-00 

India — ^East Coast . 


f. 4-10 
f. 4-75 ^ 

China 


Browns — 

“ Free ” export 


f. 5-10 

China 


f. 4-60 

Refiners . 

• • 

f. 3-60 


Towards the end of January a slight increase was 
asked for to all destinations except China, while a 
further rise was made early in February. The only 
exception made was in the price of Browns to China, 
for which a slight decrease was made. Small lots 
of Whites were sold to Europe at f. 3*95, which were 
followed a few weeks later by further lots at slightly 
reduced prices. Business slackening off, the prices 
for Whites to India, and Browns to Japan eased 
somewhat early in March and fair business resulted 
at f. 4-10 to India and f. 3-85 for Browns to Japan. 

Early in April 5,000 tons Whites went to Vladivos- 
tock at f. 4-10, while Browns wore sold to Japan at 
f. 3-55, and Myites to India at f. 4-00. 

For some time the market remained extremely 
dull and prices sagged slightly, partly as the result 
of offerings of Polish crystals and British Eefincd in 
India, and by early May prices were f. 3-70 for Wlutcs 
to India, f. .4-50 to China, and f. 3-40 for Browns to 
J apan. 

Nivas total sale of sugar amounted to only 167,843 
tons up to the end of May. Owing to droqght in 
Europe the Nivas then raised their prices and sold 
large quantities to British India and China, making 
the total sales of Java sugar on July 1st, 260,694 
tons. Large sales took place thereafter for British 
Indian destinations, so that the total . amount 
exported reached the figure of 418,373 tons by, the 
1st of August. 

Business then became better still and large sales 
were reported to China, British India, Japan and 
New Zealand at improved prices. The interest, 
however, slackened soon and some reduction had to 
be mad^ in price for attracting buyers. 
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Duriug September offerings of American Granu- 
lated to China were reported and the Nivas made 
iurtlier concessions to that destination- with the 
result that the turnover improved. .The niarkct in 
general, however, remained very dull and prices 
declined steadily for all destinations so that ca'fly 
in November f. 3-25 was accepted for China, f. 2'85 
for West Coast India, f. 2'G5 West of Suez and f. 2*85 
for Browns to Japan. These prices were recorded 
as the lowest of the year after which an all-roimd 
improvement in prices was noticed and by the end of 
the month f. 3'15 was paid for India West Coast, 
f. 3-40 for China, aud f. 3*00 for Browns to Japan. 

Prices ruling at the end of the year were as under : — 


Whites — 


-Shanghai . 
Hongkong 
West Coast India 
East Coast India 
Browns — 

Japan . ' 


f. 3-20 
f. 3-30 
f. 3-10 
f. 3-15 

f. 3-00 


No bu.siness was done in soft sugars during the year. 
Business done in molasses sugar during the year 
was only about 13,000 tons. 

The total amoimt of sugar sold by the Nivas up 
to Iho end of December, 1934, was as under : — 


Whites . . . 873,000 tons (1,000 Kgs.) 

Browns . . • . 427,600 „ 

Molasses sugar . . 13,000 „ 


Total . 1,313,500 „ 


Prices at the beginning of 1935 were as follows — j 
3-15 Guilders for Whites to the West Coast of British ! 
India ; 3-20 Guilders to the East Coast ; 3-25 Guilders 
to Shanghai ; and 3-55 Guilders to Hongkong. 
Browns to Japan were sold at 3-00 Guilders. L.argc 
sales, chiefly to British India, were made in the 
month of January at prices which rose slightly. By 
the end of January the sales liad amounted to 
1,509,601 tons, after which business -remained very 
.small, giving a total sale of sugar in the period 1st 
April, 1931, to Slst March, 1935, of 1,016,324 tons. 


3. Statistical Position. 

The statistical position of Java on 1st April, 1935, 
was as under : — 

Tons. 

Estimated carry-over on 1st April, 1934 2,491,179 

Crqpl934 C4C,245 


Total StrrrLy . 3,137,424 


Deduct — 

Exports April, 1934, to March, 1935 . 1,187,580 
Homo consumption .... 328,660 


Total . 1,616,140 


Balance of supply as on Ist 

April, 19.35 1,021,284 


'At the same period during 1934 . . 2,491,179 

At the same period daring 1933 . . 2,486,408 

« 


4. Exports of Sugar. 

Details showing destination of exports of Java 
sugar during the official year 1934-35 as compared 
with those for the two preceding years are given 
below : — 


Table XXiI . — Exports of Sugar from Java during 
the Years 1932-33 to 1931-3-5. 


Destinations. 

1934-36. 

1933-34, 

1932-33. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Holland 

24,380 

17,559 

2,169 

England 

77,204 

48,811 

270,144 

Germany . 

102 

2,714 

418 

Esa-wta 

2,,I8,2, 

2„4l'? 


Belgium 

50 

1,437 

2,629 

Port Said f.o. 

30,618 

62,053 

36,719 

Egypt 

. 683 

3,048 

288 

Italy .... 

1,472 

914 

2,032 

Denmark . . . 

8,015 

•• 

•• 

Total Eunorn 

145, 33& 

133,053 

333,704 

U. S. Atlantic Coast . 




U. S.-Paeific Coast 

252 

818 

1,817 

Total America 

252 

813 

1,817 

Aden 

13,762 

'7,981 

2,742 

Africa . . 

5,716 

6,829 

0,366 

Arabia . . • . 

2,277 

1,610 

899 

Persia 

334 

111 

61 

Singapore . 

58,653 

48,804 

68,933 

Penang 

24,321 

20,911 

17,475 

British Malava . 

364 

1,023 

11,937 

British India 

402,076 

320,639 

426,727 

Siam .... 

30,680 

29,442 

33,181 

Hongkong . 

203,360 

187,854 

204,100 

Chima 

78,113 

83,312 

91,022 

Japan "... 

123,767 

137,177 

62,262 

Formosa 

16,483 

22,387 

16,688 

Korea 

11,600 

20,011 

4,002 

Australia . 

178 

163 

169 

New Zealand 

62,232 

70,338 

46,487 

Saigon 

1,470 

2,969 

1,161 

Vladivostock 

5,692 


11,092 

Dairen 

558 

3,440 

130 

Philippinc.s 



34 

Polynesia . 

1,237 

1,635 

1,329 

British North Borneo . 

457 

520 

769 

Porlugneso Timor 

02 

100 

392 

Others 

16 

118 

36 

Total Eastern 

1,041, m 

067,133 

005,052 

GRAND TOTAL . 

1,187,680 

1,100,904 

1,331,473 


For the period 1934-35 shipments to west of Suez 
were 145,584 tons as against 139,771 tons in the pre- 
vious year. Shipments to British' India totalled 
402,070 tons in 1934-35 as against 320,639 tons and 
42t>,727 tons in 1933-34 and 1932-33, respectively, ^ 
Shipments to Hongkong and China ports totalled 
281,473 tons against 271,160 tons and 295,122 Ions 
in 1933-34 and 1932-33, respectively. 


In lakhs of metric tons. 


2 C S^tpplEMENT to THE “INDIAN TRADE JOURNAL 

figtires for the last. 10 years relating to the pro- from Java to British India are shown in the following 
/dwfitiou of sugar in Java and the exports of sugar graphs: — , 

GEAPF D. — Showing the Total Production or Sugar in Java and the Exports or Sugar rrom Java 

TO British India- rrom 1925 to 1934. 



1926. 1926, 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
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5. Future Outlook. 

The sugar industry in Java has perhaps sufirred 
more seriously than that o£ any other country due 
to the collapse of sugar values and the shrinkage 
of sugar markets during the period following 1929. 
The sugar industry in Cuba has also suffered severely 
but the Cubans had always their preferred position 
in -the United States market as an assured outlet for 
IX large part of their croj). Java had no sneh advan- 
tage. She was deprived of her once most Incrative 
markets in India .tjul Japan by the develo])mcnt of 
domestic production in those countries. By force 
of circumstances Java is left with large stocks still 
on hand at a tinre when other e.vporting countries 
have largely or wholly eliminated their excess 
supplies. 

To meet these discouraging conditions, Java 
sugar producens tVith the help of the Government 
are carrying through a drastic plan of crop curtail- 
ment and such other measures as arc c.xpcctcd to 
jjreadjust the Island’s sugar industry to present 
conditions. A definite programme had been chalked 
out covering a period of reconstruction extending to 
1 939. Plantings for next year’s crop have ' been 
limited to an area* estimated to produce 455,000 
metric tons. IVith anticipated c,vports and domestic 
consumption of 1,400,000 tons during the coming 
year, it is c.xpected that stoclcs on April Lst, 193G, 
will be reduced to 700,000 tons, and one year more of 
drastically restricted output will clear away these 
stocks. 

The outturn of the mills in general will be held at 
50 per cent of their rated capacity, with some special 
allowances for independently owned single mills. 
It is expected that the amiual crop for Java will thus 
be reduced to about 1,500,000 tons which is the 
estimated quantity the Island can readily dispose of. 
Ileserve factory capacity will be available in case 
conditions warrant an increase in output. 

XL-REVIEW OF THE SUGAR TRADE OF CUBA. 

The sugar trade in Cuba during the year 1934 
was iaflueuced chiefly by political events, such as 
reductions in the United States tariff rate and new 
legislation aflecting sugar, the latter chiefly applying 
to the Jones-Costigan Bill which put sugar under the 
regulations of the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 
This law allowed the Secretary of Agriculture to 
put into operation a quota system involving Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Philippines, Hawaii and the Yirgin 
Islands. 

During Jamiaiy, the chief business in sugar was 
done in duty frees as Cuban holders expecting an 
iinportani, reduction in the United States rate of 
duty on Cuban sugar coming into the United States 
would not sell. The course of prices during January 
was : — 

Oi>onin^ 

High l-25c.* 

bow ...... 1-lCc. 

-Tk 


made a basic commodity and suggesting that 
supplies for the United States consumption be put 
on a quota .system and also intimating that a reduc- 
tion in duty would bo made to beuctit Cuba. This 
had au unsettling effect oti prices. Price.s in Febru- 
ary ranged ; — 

High 1-1 2r.. 

Low i-anc. 

Avorngo 1 ‘ll-ir.. 

The market declined .steadil}' during the mouth 
of March due to continued selling pre.s.surc of duty 
free sugars. The Sugar Bill was introduced into 
the United States Senate and House of Repi'esenta- 
tives during March. Prices during the mouth 
were - 

High l-32r. 

O-O.'jf. 

April showed no change in the declining course 
of the market. Prices during the nionl.h were :~- 

High , . . ■ . . . O-n.'Se. 

Low 0'70c. per lb. 

The Sugar Bill which was introduced into the 
United States Congress during March was signed by 
President Roosevelt on May 9, 1934. lie also 
reduced the rate of duty on Cubas from 2’OOc. a 
pound to l-50c. a pound which would be effective 
after a iieriod of 30 days, i.e., from 9th June, 1934. 
A moderate business took place in Cuban .sugans to 
botli operators and refiners but mo.stly above the 
parity of duty frees. A processing tax at 0-50c. 
a pound, was imposed on all refined sugar from any 
source marketed in the United States, the proceeds 
of which tax were to be distributed to both cane and 
beet farmers in the United States of America, and 
insular possessions. This tax also became effective 
at the same time as the change in duty. May prices 
of raws were : — ^ 

High 0-85c. 

Low 0-76c. 

During June Cuba continued to offer sugar only 
sparingly expecting further reduction in duty. 
The market on the sugar exchange was also influenc- 
ed by the possibility of a further reduction in the 
Cuban duties and operators paid up to l*52c. C. & F. 
for Cubas, which figured 3-02c. under the duty then 
in force of l-50c. Dutiirg tliis month quotas were 
assigned to Philippines, Porto Ricos, Hawaiians and 
Virgin Islands, by the Secretary of Agriculture 
under the powers given him in the Sugar Bill. 

Quotations during July varied little, the high 
being 3-22c. duty paid and the low 3-ldc. both includ- 
ing duty of l*50c. basis for 9G° Cubas. Cuban hold- 
ers as a rule kept out of the market in view of the 
possible tariS reductions although occasionally 
refiners bought a cargo at about the existing price 
for duty frees. With the heavy buying of Porto 
Bicos by all reSaers in the East and South the quota 
for that country was practically reached so refiners 
commenced to turn their attention towards Cuba, 


ri.. 


• 1 . 
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the refiners paid up to l'75c. per pound C. & ]?. 
which equals to 3-25c. duty paid for prompt ship- 
ments. 

During July and August refiners occasionally 
bought Philippine sugars that were over quota witli 
the expectation of storing same until they could he 
used in 1935. On August 2‘J-, 1934, the President 
signed a Trade Agreement with Cuba. The Cuban 
duty was reduced to 0'90c. a pound, 96° raws, which 
was effective on September 4, 1934. During the 
month of September, the Cuban price was main- 
tained unchanged and very heavy sales took place 
in warehoused Cubas chiefly from New York and 
Norfolk. Naturally, with a large demand from 
refiners prices opening at l'96c. C. & P. advanced 
towards the end of the month to 2'07c. C. & F, for 
Cubas. 

During October a sale of 130,000 tons Cubas was 
made to refiners at 2‘18|c. C. & F. During the 
early part of November the market reached 3-OOc. 
duty paid after which it eased off, sales being made 
at end of November at 2-80c. duty paid. 

On November 20, a cargo of Cubas for prompt 
shipment from Cuba for December use was sold at 
the fixed price of 2-18^c. C. & F. The market, as 
far as .spot sugars were concerned, developed an 
irregular tone, sales at the end of November of such 
sugars being made at 2*80c., but during the first 
week of December they sold at 2*971c. duty paid 
basis. These sales exhausted the available supply of 
Cubas in warehouse and the market was dependent 
on Cubas for shipment chiefly for January use at 


2-60c. duty paid. A large business was done Avith 
various refiners on these terms but some of the hold- 
ers of Cuban sugar decided to warehouse rather than 
sell to refiners at this price. 

' On December 19th the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration annoxinccd that the 1934 quota for 
imports of sugar from Cuba for consumption in the 
United States, amounting to 1,901,752 short tons 
raw value, had been reached. Any additional 
sugars arriving from Cuba into the TJnited States 
during the remainder of the calendar year would be 
stored in bond. Refiners had shown little interest 
as buyers of Cubas and only a small quantity was 
purchased by a refiner in early ' arrival position at 
l*70c. C. & F. The average price of raw sugar, 
cost and freight at New York for the month of 
January, 1935, was 1’89 cents per lb. as against 

1- 20 cents per lb. in the corresponding month last 
year. The average prices lor raws during the months 
of February and March, 1935, were 1-99 cents and 

2- 13 cents, respectively. 

The President of Cuba signed a decree on the 
ISth December, 1934, limiting the 1935 Cuban crop 
to 2,315,000 long tons. The quota for shipment 
to the United States was 'fixed at 1,456,519 tons 
and to countries outside the Unifed States at 708,451 
tons. The quota lor local consumption was set at 
150,000 tons. 

Cuban exports of sugar during the calendar year 
1934 totalled 2,344,917 long tons, raw value, as 
compared with 2,3')1,1]0 tons in 1933, an inore.ase 
of 3,837 tons. 
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The taUe helow shows the production of sugar, 
the number of centrals operating in Cuba, and the 
consumpllon of sugar in the United States from 
1926 to l934: 


TauIiE XXllI. — Stigar JProdnclmi in Cnha from 
mo to 1934. 


Year. 

Ccnlrah 

oinTiitintr. 

9 

SHcar 
liroiluci'il 
(ionK tons, 
It.iw 
Sugar). 

Wnilca 

Stiitca 

Con- 

8(iin|itiai\ 

<Ucllru'(l 

Sugar 

valur). 

IVrcfiil.ago 
of Culinii 
Sugar 
(■utrritig 
Unllcd 
Stairs' Con- 
Bumiillon. 

loee. 

177 

4,SSr.,0QQ 

0,G71,00Q 

r<T cent 

5S 

1027. 

177 

4,505,000 

6,207,000 

G5 

102S. 

172 

4,012,000 

5,513,000 

47 

1020. 

»03 

5,150,000 

5,8)1,000 

52 

1030. 

157 

4,071,000 

6,503,000 

44 

1031. 

140 

3,122,000 

5,475,000 

37 

1032. 

133 

2,C03,000 

5,214,000 

”8 

1033. 

12S 

1,005,000 

0,270,000 

25 

1034. 

ICG 

2,274,000 

6,135,000 

24 


XU.-A GENERAL SURVEY OF WORLD SUGAR 
POSITION IN THE YEAR 1934-35. 

According to the latest estimate, the world j)ro- 
duction of sugar in 1934-35 totalled 24,901,000 
metric tons as compared with 25,521,000 metric 
tons in the previous year. The production thus 
shows a decrease of 617,000 metric tons from the 
preceding year. The table below shows the produc- 
tion of sugar (beet and cane) in different countries 
for the years 1934-35 and 1933-34 : — 


Taiji.e XXIV. — Eslmale of the World Sugor Pro- 
duction — Campaign Year Hcplcmhcr- Avgust. 


— 

Kcsull 

1931-35. 

Ite.Hult 

1933-3-1. 


In 1,004 JItrin'c Tons, 

Itaw Sugar Value. 

A.— Beal 

\ 


{a) Europe. 



Germany .... 

1,073 

1,428 

Danzig 

33 

20 

Ozeclioslovakia 

038 1 

517 

Austria ... 

223 

170 

Hungary 

120 

1 

1.70 


Tabij5 XXIV. — Estimate of the Wortd- Sugar Pro- 
duction — Campaign Year September-August — contd. 


— 

Bcsiilt 

1934-35. 

Rc.sult 

1933-34. 


In 1,000 3Ielric Ton’, 
Itaw Sugar Value. 

A. — Beet Sugar — contd. 



(o) EurojK — contd. 



Franco ...... 

1,223 

940 

Belgium .... 

270 

247 

Netherlands .... 

2-13 

290 

Poland 

447 

342 

Denmark .... 

00 

Q 

254 

Sweden .... 

272 

305 

Italy 

345 

300 

Spain 

349 

212 

Jugoslavia .... 

03 

74 

Boumiinia .... 

107 

145 

Bulgaria .... 

2 

45 

Switzerland .... 

10 

0 

United Kingdom . 

091 

523 

Irish Free State 

75 

35 

Finland .... 

12 

7 

I.atvia 

01 

33 

Lilhuauia .... 

17 

9 

Turkoy (European and Asiatic) 

o 

GO 

78 

Ar-orcs . . • • • 

3 

3 

Total Euroiw, Soviet excluded . 

7,030 

0,101 

Soviet Union .... 

1,400 

1,204 

Total liuro]K5 

S,406 

7,303 

(6) Amirica. 



United Slates 

1,178 

1,018 

Canada ..... 

07 

00 

Argentina .... 

3 

4 

Uniguay . . . , 

1 

1 o 

Total America 

1,230 

1,710 
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Tablk XXIY .-Jhhvuiie of the World Sugar Pro- 
duction — Campaign Year Sept ember- August — coiitd^ 


— 

Result 

1934-35. 

Result 

1933-34. 


In 1,000 Metric Tons, 


Haw Sugar Value. 

/I . — Beet Sifj/nr— conoid. 



(c) Asia. 



Japan (Hokkaido) . 

39 

26 

Jlanchuria .... 

4 

4 

Iran ..... 

9 

1 

Total Asia 

,52 

31 

(d) Avslralia. 



Victoria (MafTra) 

6 

6 

Bed Sugar Production 

9,793 

9,124 

B.— Cone Sugat'. 



(a) Europe, 



Spain ..... 

18 

15 

(6) America. 



LouiBinna and Florida 

250 

232 

Porto Tlico .... 

708 

1,010 

Hawaii ..... 

802 

800 

Virgin Islands . O . 

2 

5 

Cuba ..... 

2,011 

2,310 

'I'rinidad .... 

120 

107 

Barbados .... 

45 

81 

Jamaica .... 

70 

74 

Antigua, St. Kitts, St. Ij<iciu 

54 

57 

and St. Vincent. 



Martinique and Guadoloupo 

90 

85 

Dominican Republic and Haiti. 

407 

414 

Mexico ..... 

290 

209 

Gualomala, Costa Rica, Ilondu- 

37 

41 

ras, Nicaragua, San Salva- 



dor and Panama. 



British Guiana 

134 

144 

Dutch Gtiiana 

18 

18 

Ai'gentina .... 

342 

310 

Brn'.^il ..... 

975 

969 

Pcni ..... 

400 

420 

Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, 

81 

93 

Bolivia and Paraguay. 



c 



Total America 

7,568 

7,481 
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Tahlh XXIV . — Estimate of the World Sugar Pro- 
duction — Campaign Year Sept ember- August — conoid. 


— 

Result 

1034-35, 

Result 

1933-34. 


In 1,000 Metric Tons, 


Jtaxo Sugar Value. 

B. — Cane Sugar — contd. 

(c) Asia, 



British India .... 

,3,120 

3,106 

Java ..... 

703 

1,.504 

Japanese Empire . 

1,154 

802 

Pliili])pinc Islands , 

630 

1,434 

China, Indo-China and Siam . 

275 

264 

Total Asia 

5,882 

7,110 

{(1) Africa. 

r 


Egypt 

1.37 

154 

hJauritius .... 

183 

205 

Reunion .... 

04 

77 

South African Union 

325 

355 

Mozambique .... 

82 

08 

Angola, Madeira, Madagascar, 

SO 

77 

Kenya, Uganda, Somaliland, 
Belgium Congo and Capo 





Verde. 



ToUil Africa 

577 

096 

(c) Australia. 



Queensland ajid New South 

651 

677 

Wales. 



Fiji Islands .... 

115 

118 

Total Australia 

706 

795 

Cane Sugar Production 

15,111 

16,397 

World Sugar Production 

24,904 

25,521 


It %vill be observed from tbe above table that the 
production of Beet sugar increased from 9 , 124,000 
metric tons in 1933-34 to 9 , 793,000 metric tons in 
1934-35 or an increase of 069,000 metric tons over 
last year. The production of Cane sugar, on the 
other hand, decreased from 16 , 397,000 metric tons 
in 1933-34 to 15 , 111,000 metric tons in 1934 r 35 or 
a decrease of 1 , 280,000 metric tons from last year. 
Another table is given below showing the Avorld 
figures of consumption, imports and exports of sugar 
in the year 1934-35 as com 2 >ared with the figures 
for the previous year. It Avill be observed that the 
consumption in the year 1934-35 exceeded the 
consumption in the previous year by 600,000 metric 
tons and the import figure increased by 111,000 
metric tons in 1934-35 over last year. The export 
of sugar during the year 1934-35 showed a decline 
of 929,000 metric tons from the preceding year. 
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Table XXV. — Consumption, Imports and Exports of Sugar in the World. 



Consumption. 

Imports. 

Exports. 


1934-36. 

1933-34. 

1934-35. 

1933-34. 

1934-36. 

1933-34. 



In 1,000 Metric Tons, Raw Sugar Value, 


Europe — 


1,630 

21 




Germany 

1,676 

409 

17 

’ 2 

6 

Czechoslovakia .... 

401 



222 

166 

Austria 

169 

176 

7 

4 



Hungary ...... 

96 

93 

. . 

. , 

25 

63 

Switzerland 

180 

196 

172 

188 

1 

2 

Franco 

1,0S1 

1,046 

403 

420 

326 

298 

Belgium 

235 

229 

94 

114 

108 

132 

Nothorlands 

303 

306 

131 

90 

64 

77 

United Kingdom .... 

2,283 

2,244 

1,093 

2,130 

335 

406 

Poland . . . . . ' . 

336 

324 

, . • 

, , 

111 

93 

Soviet Union (c) . 

(a) 1,380 

(a) 1,160 

tfl) 

13 

(a) 84 

49 

Denmark . ^ . . . 

196 

204 

06 

1 

1 

16 

Sweden 

282 

282 

6 

11 


Italy . 

328 

325 

8 

6 

9 

8 

Spain 

300 

302 





Other Countries .... 

813 , 

845 

395 

405 

10 

25 

Total Europe (c) 

o,m 

9,059 

3,295 

3,477 

1,303 

1,330 

Asia — 







China and Hongkong j6) , 

(a) 680 

695 

(a) 350 

375 



British India fd) . 

(a) 3.350 

3,372 

280 

325 


55 

Japane.se Empire (i) . . . 

(a) 1,046 

976 

(fl) 165 

117 


167 

Java 

334 

363 

, * 



1,170 

Philippino Islands (e) . 


70 




I'.SOO 

Other Countries (6) ... 

(o) 633 

612 

(a) 620 

480 

H 

■ 17 

Total Asia 

5,007 

5,877 

1,311 

1,297 

2,058 

2,778 

Africa — ■ 







Egypt ‘ , 

137 

127 

(o) 6 

1 

(a\ 68 

59 

South ACriean Union 

200 

181 

1 

1 


17H 

Mauritius . . 

(a) 11 

11 



255 

Other Countries (6) ... 

[a) 399 

401 

(a) 371 

369 


177 

Total Africa 

7i7 

720 

377 

371 

•> 567 

664 

America — 







United States .... 

6,870 

6,699 

1 




Hawaii 

22 

22 

2,778 

2.608 

153 

64 

Porto Rico, Virgin Islands 

60 

60 

Cuba (6) ..... 

Canada, Newfoundland (6) 

(o) 150 
(a) 460 

160 

401 

{(i)'398 

401 

(a) 2,360 
(0)1 
(a) 393 
(o) 85 
(a) 423 

■ 2,629 

British West Indies, Guiana (b) 

Erench West Indies (6) . 

Dominican Republic, Haiti (b) 

MexiSo ...... 

(a) 47 
(a) 6 
(a) 34 
207 

48 

6 

34 

240 

3 

3 

13 

424 

79 

366 

Central America (6) ... 

{«) 45 

471 

{a) 4 

o 

(a) 4 

2 

2 

3 

Atgentma(/J ..... 

. 300 

342 

1 


Brazil ...... 

,Peru{/) ...... 

Other Countries in South America (6) 

(a) 935 

06 

(o) 245 

(a) 935 
60 
250 

(a’)’ 171 

*164 

(a) (6) 65 
318 
(o) 21 

(6)24 

'367 

27 

, . Total America 

8,572 

8,359 

3,355 

3,091 

3,815 

3,880 


(а) Estimated. 

(б) Calendar years 1086, resp. 1934. . o 

(c) Tiie Asiatic territory of the Soviet Union and Turkey included. 

(d) Inasmuch as fibres for j?«r appear in the Indian statistics, they were converted ipto raxv sugar’ value according to the 

ratoiuu: w; tiie figures for previous years were adjuBted accordingly, ^ u ^ v v t. 

(e) Muscovados consumed in tlio Philippino lalafids not included. • ‘ ’ 

(f) Sugar of aU grades ; calendar years 1934, reap. 1933, 
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Table XXV. — ConsimpHon, Imports and Exports of Sugar in the World — contd. 




Consumption. 

Imports. 

Exports. 



1934-35. 

1933-34. 

1934-35. 

1 

1933-34. 1 

• 1934-35. 

1933-34. 


• 

> 

In 1,000 Metric Tons, Baw Sugar Value. 

, 

Australia — 
Continent , 
Oceania (6) 

. . 

357 
(o) 88 

343 

79 

(a) 84 

*’ 75 

(o) (6) 300 
^o) 132 

(5)339 

113 

-• 

Total Australia 

445 

422 

84 

75 

432 

. , 452 

•• 

. WORLD 

2S.m 

25,037 

iimi 

8,311 

8,175 

9,104 


(a) Estimated. 

(b) Calendar years 1935, reap. 1934. 


Tlie following table shows the production and 
consumption of sugar (cane and beet) and the 
excess of production over consumption from 1925-26 
to 1934-35 - 


Table XXVI . — World Production and Consumption 
of Sugar {Cane and Beet). 


Year. 

Produc- 

tion. 

Consump- 

tion. 

Excess of 
Production 
over Con- 
sumption. • 


Metric Tons. 

Metric Tons. 

Metric Tons. 

1925-20 . 

a:',923,000 

24,712,000 

1,211,000 

1920-27 . . . 

24,859,000 

24,790,000 

09,000 

1927-28 . 

20,033,000 

25,843,000 

790,000 

1028-29 . 

28,898,000 

27,479,000 

1,419,000 

1929-30 . 

28,555,000 

20,840,000 

1,709,000 

1930-31 . 

29,579,000 

20,939,000 

2,640,000 

1931-.32 . 

27,208,000 

20,100,000 

1,108,000 

1932-33 . 

25,719,000 

25,870,000 

—167,000 

1933-34 . 

25,621,000 

25,037,000 

484,000 

1934-36 . 

24,904,000 

25,037,000 

—733,000 


Notu. — ^Tho figures have been revised according to tlie 
latest available estimate. 


Jt is satisfactory to note that consumption in the 
year 1934-35 exceeded the production by 733,000 
metric tons. 

Xm.-CONCLUSION. 

The producliion of sugar directly from cane in 
modern factories in India has continued its course 


of expansion and attained a record figure during 
the year under review, in spite of the fact that the 
cane crop was damaged in certain areas. The pro- 
duction of sugar from gur remained almost stationary 
whilst that by the Kliandsari process registered a 
further decHne. 

The current cane season 1935-36 has been excep- 
tionally favourable to millers. Tlie acreage under 
cane is larger than in any previous year, the increase 
in the United Provinces (which contains approxi- 
mately 56 per cent of the total Indian cane acreage 
and accounts for 55 per cent of the total Indian 
production of factory-made sugar) being 22 per 
cent over last year’s acreage. At the same time 
the crop is generally healthier than in the previous 
year, whilst well-distributed winter rains have 
provided the necessary humidity to enable the crop 
to remain in the fields till late in the season. As a 
result of the larger cane crop, gur prices have declin- 
ed and a larger quantity is expected to be refined 
this year. 

The effect of these all-round favourable conditions 
has been an increase in the total production of sugar 
which is estimated at approximately 106,000 tons 
above the previous year’s production. A forecast 
of sugar production is given in Table XXVII. It 
should be noted that the estimates of production 
of sugar from cane are for each cane season which 
lasts from November to May in Northern India. 
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Table XXVII. — Forecast of Total Annual Produc- 
tion of Sugar (excluding 6ur) in India from Cane 
Factories, Qur Befineries and Khandsari Concerns 
up to 1936-37. 


ParticQtos. 

1034-35 

(Actual).* 

1935-36 

(Esti- 

mated). 

1936-37 

(Esti- 

mated). 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1. Production from cxlitiog capa- 
city of old cano fnctorics.f 

678,000 

578,000 

634,000 

2, Production duo to Inoreaso in 
c.apaclty of old cane factories.f 

•• 

01,000 

70,000 

3. i’roductfon from new calc facto- 
ric.^ commencing manufactur- 
ing operations during the sea- 
son. 1 

] 

15,000 

10,000 

•1. Productioa of stigar from yurt 

40,000 

40,000 

40,000 

5. Total productioa of factory sugar 

618,000 

724,000 

804,000 

0. Estimated productionof 
sart sugar. 

150,000 

125,000 

100,000 

7. Total production of aft kinds of 
sugar (exeliidins gar). 

708,000 

849,000 

904,000 


• Production of sugar from cane Is actual and shown la round 
figures. ProduotloH of sugar from ffur is estimated. 

t Under “ Old f.aetories ” are included all factories excepting those 
commenelug manufacturing operations for the first time during the 
ao.ason. 

t Production of sugar from aur Is estimated for the calendar years 
1835, 1038 and 1937. 


The present season has been noteworthy for dis- 
turbed market conditions. High opening prices 
and a strong market were foUowed within the short 
space of a few weeks by a sharp decline and an almost 
complete disappearance of demand. It is nob 
necessary to enter here into details of the causes 
which have contributed to this collapse. It is, 
however, generally recognised now that the present 
situation has brought into prominence the weak- 
ness of the existing marketing organization for sugar 
in India. • It has, in particular, emphasized the 
necessity firstly, for a more uniform and generally 
agreed basis for grading of sugar (in place of the 
present system under which sugars produced by 
different manufacturers and said to be of the same 
grade are, in fact, of widely difiereut qualities), and 
secondly for the adoption of terms of sales contracts 
which would take equal account of the needs of the 
manufacturer and the merchant. Attention to 
these vital details would benefit the manufacturer 
more than anyone else, as it would enable him to 
get the best value for his products. 

Cawnpoee ; 

19th February, 1936. 


LIST “A”. 


List of Modern Sugar Factories and Refineries existing in India in the year 1934-35. 


iSorial Ko. and Name and Address of Firm. 

District. 

Location. 

Nearest 

Bailway 

Station. 

Capacity. 

I. — Factories working toiih Cane. 

Punjab. 


i 

9 

. Tons. 

1. Tiro Phulenvan Sugar & Oil Mills, Ltd., Phu- 
lerwan. 

Sargodha . 

Phulorwan . 

Phulorwan, 

N. W. B. 

100 

2. Tho Bhalwal Sugar Mills Co., Ltd. (Managing 
Agents — C.iptain Malik SardarKlian Noon, 
Rais, 1'tthMl BhaWal.) 

Shahpur 

j 

Bhalwal 

Bhalwal, N. W. B. 

100 

3. Tho Gujranwala Sugar Mills. (Managing | 
Agonts — Jlcssrs. Singh k Co., Ltd., Circular 
Koad, Gujr.anwala, Punjab.) 

Gujranirala 

Bahwali 

Bahwali, 

N. W. B. 

300 

4. Tho Punjab Nationa’ " ,■ . 

(Managing Agent — ■' ■ ' ■ 

pur.) 

L3’nllpur 

Lynllpur , 

Lyallpur Jn., 

N. W. B. 

70 

5. Tho Arya Sugar Mills, Dinanagar. (Pro- 
priotoTS — Ganga Bishon, Dov Baj, Dina- 

Gurdaspur . 

Dinnnagar . 

Dinanagar . 

100 

6. Tho Saraawati Sugar Mills. (Managing Agent 
— ^Mr. F. A. Shonvani, Neoli, P. 0. Sorou, 
Dist. Etah.) 

Ambalo 

Jagadbri . 

Jagadbri, N. W. B. 

400 

*7. Tho Punjab Sugar Corporation Ltd., Sone- 
pat — near Delhi. (Managing Agonts — Tho 
Ganosh Flour Slilla Co., Lyallpnr and Dolhi.) 

Bohtalc 

Sonejiat 

Sonopat, N. W, B. 

300 O 


* These fG§torio3 have abo refining plants. 
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list »A’*-conid. 


List of Modern Sugar Factories and Refineries existing in India in the year 1934«'35 — contd. 


Serial No. and Name and Address of Firm. 

District. 


Location. 


Nearest 

Bail way 
Station. 

Capacity. 

I. — Factories toorhing with Cane — 
contd. 

United Provinces. 






Tons. 

1. Jai Lakshmi Sugar Co., Ltd., Doiwala. 
(Managing Director — Jishnu Lai, Esq., 
J3.Sc., Dbiwala.) 

Dohra Dun 


Doiwala 


DoiwalaQ E. I. B. 

250 

2. The Ganga Sugar Corjjoration, Ltd. (Mana- 
ging Agents — The Ganga Sugar Coriiora- 
tion. Ltd., College Boad, Kawalpindi.) 

Saharanpur 


Deoband 


Deoband, 

N. W. E. 

(iOO 

3. The Amritsar Sugar Mills Co., Ltd., P. 0. 
Bahori. (Managing Director-^ardar Amar 
Singh Sahib, Amritsar.) 

Muzallarnagar 


Bohana Kalan 


Bohana Kalan, 

N. W. B. 

c- 

600—800 

*4. The Upper Doab Sugar Mills, Ltd. (Mana- 
ging Agents — ^Hari Baj Swarup, Bajondra 
Lai and Lala Dobi Prasad, Muzafiarnagar.) 

Do. 


Shamli 


Shamli, S. S. B. . 

600—800 

5. The Upper Jumna Swadeshi Sugar Jldls Co., 
Ltd., Mansurpur. (Managing Agents — 
Messrs. Hari Baj Swarup, Bajendra Lai and 
Bros., Muzafiarnagar.) 

Do. 


Mansurpur . ' 


Mansurrmr, 

, N. W. B. 

600 

0. Upper India Sugar Mills, Ltd., Khatauli. 
(Managing Agents — ^Messrs. Mitra Mandal, 
Khatauli.) 

Do. 


Khatauli 


Khatauli, 

N. \y. B. 

500 

7. Bhogpur Sugar Factory, Bhogpur, P. 0. Naji- 
babad, E. I. B. (Proprietors — ^Baja Hari 
ICishan Kaul, 29, Lawrence Boad, Lahore, 
and Ishwar Das Lakshmidas, Hughes Boad, 
Bombay.) 

Bijnor 


Bhogpur 


Najibabad, E. I. B. 

60 

8. The Dhampur Sugar Mills, Ltd. (Managing 
Diroctor-^ahu Bam Swarup, Dhampur.) 

Do. 


Dhampur . 


Dhampur, E. I. B. 

450—500 

9. The Upper Ganges Sugar klills. Ltd. (Mana- 
ging Agents — Messrs. Birla Brothers, Ltd., 
8, Boyal Exchange Place, Calcutta.) 

Do. 

• 

Scohara 


Scohara, E. I. B. 

1,100 

10. Seth Shiv Prasad Bansidas Sugar Mills, Bij- 
nor. (Proprietors — Messrs. Shiv Prasad 
Banarsidas Agra wal. Bankers and Mill 0 v.m- 
ers, 83, Lake Boad, Lahore.) 

Do. 

• 

Bijnor 

» 

Bijnor, E. I. B. . 

400 

11. Bai Bahadur Narain Singh Sugar Slills, Ltd., 
Baraut. (Managing Director — Sardar Ban- 
jit Singh, 2-A, Curzon Boad, New Delhi.) 

Meerut 

• 

Baraut 

• 

Baraut, S. S. B. . 

600—750 

♦12. The Diwan Sugar Mills, Sakhoti Tanda, P. 0. 
Sakhoti Tanda. (Proprietor — Seth Dhan- 
patraal Diwan Chand, Lyallpur.) 

Do. 


Sakhoti Tanda 


Sakhoti Tanda . 

400 — 500 

*13. Daurala Sugar Works, Daurala. (Proprie- 
tors — The Dellii Cloth and General Mills 
Co., Ltd., Delhi.) 

Do. . . 


Daurala 


Daurala, 

N. W. B. 

900 

*14. Jaswant Sugar Mills, Meerut. (Proprietor — 
Lala Jaswant Bai, M.A., Meerut.) 

Do. 


Maliana 


Meerut City, 

N. W. B. 

300 

*15. Bam Lakshman Sugar Mills. (Proprietors — 
Messrs. Dina Nath Nainkchand and Bao 
Bahadur Seth Lachman Das & Sons.) 

Do. 


Mohiuddinpur 


Mohiuddinpur, 

N. W. B. 

400 

c 

10. Modi Sugar Mills, Ltd. (Managing Agents — 
Messrs. Multani Mai & Sons, Patiala.)- 

Do. 


Bogamabad 

• 

Boganuibad, 

N. W. R. 

oOO 

•17. Simbhaoli Sugar Mills. (Managing Proprie- 
tor — Sardar Baghbir Singh Sondhanwalia, 
O.B.E., P. 0. Balcsar, Dist. Meerut.) 

Do. 


Simbhaoli . 

* 

Simbhaoli, 

E. I. B. 

400 

18. The Muradnagar Sugar Worlcs, P. 0. Murad- 
nagar. (Proprietor — ^BalKishendas, Bagh- 
vir Shalla, Bharatpur.) 

Do. 


Muradnagar 

« 

Muradnagar, 

N. W. B. 

oO 

*^10. Prag Sugar Works, Kichha. (Jlanaging 
Agent — Prag Narain, ^'akil, Eawatpara, 
Agra.) 

Nainital 


Kichha 

• 

Kichha, B. K. B. 

800 


* These factories have also rofiCng plants. 
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LIST «A”--co«fr/. 


List o£ Modem Sugar Factories and Refineries existing in India in tlie year 1934>'35~ion/(/. 


Serial No. and Xaino ami Address of I'inu. 

Distiict. 

Loc.ilion. 

Xeare«l 

Railway 

St.itmn. 

C.q'.rrity. 

/. —Fuclorics u'orlihtfj iciilt Cane — 
contd. 

• 

United Pronnees— eofifi/. 

*2y, Klwndkc Sugar Aliiti, Ltd., iValicri. 

Bareilly 

Balieri 

Jinberi, R. K. U. 

T.w.i. 

170 

gtiJg AgmUa — Jlcisra. ]J. N. K.liiiiKlko 

Co., IJnlicri, Lilt., JJnroilly.) 

21. The Kesar Sugar Worl«, Ltd., Jlalieri. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

800 

(Managing Agents — Mesarn. Kilnehaiul 
Devchand & Cot, Allabahad Lank ISuikliug, 
Appollo Street, Port, Bombay, P. 0. Box 
No. 7-lC.) 

22. H. It. Sugar I'actory, Nolqmr. (.Managing 

Do. 

Kekimr 

s> 

Btxrcmy, n, K. W. 

con 

Director — Raja Radlia I’aman.) 

2.1. Xeoli Sugar T'nctory. (IVopriclor—l". A. 

Etnb . . . 

Manjuir .N’agnria . 

Manpur Xnenria, 

,70-0.00 

Sberwnni, 1’. 0. iSoron, List. KtaU.) 

21. L. II. Sugar rnclorioa and Oil Mill, Ltd., 

PUiWut . 

Pilibbit . 

R. K. R. 

Pilibbit, Pv. K, R. 

700 

I’ilibbil. (Managing Director — Sabu .Tag- 
dish l’ra£.acl .Icc t^bib, I’ilibbit.) 

S.L L. JI. Sugar Factories and Oil Mill, Ltd., 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

200 

Pilibliit. (Mttimgitig Director — Snbu Jng- 
disli Prasad Jee Sahib, Pilibbit.) 

2tl. L. H. Sugar Factories niid Oil Mill, Ltd., 

Do. 

])o. 

Do. 

700 

Filibbit. (Managing Director — Sabu .Tag- 
dish Prasad Jee Sahib, Pilibbit.) 

*2~, T'ho Hindustan Sug.ar Milk, Ltd., Uola 

Kbcri 

Gola Gohmiinatb. 

Gobi Gokmuiinlli, 

1,000 

Goltratm.atli. (Alansigitig Agents — M c.‘>.‘'TS. 
Bncbraj Jk Co., Ltd., 39.7, Kalba Devi 
Road, Bombay.) 

28. TIio Aira Sug.ir Foctoiy, P, 0. Aim Estate, 

Do. 

Kbainaria . 

R. K. R. 

Lakbimpur, 

ISO 

Rhnmark. {Managing Agent — ^Babu 

Shiam Mohan, Lakbimpur.) 

*29. Rosa Sugar IVorka and IbstiUcrv, Ros.a. 

Slmbjalmnjuir 

Ros.a . 

n. K. R. 

Rosa, E. 1. R. . 

COO 

(Managing Agents— Lyall Marsliall & Co., 
•J, Fairlio Place, Caloulta.) 

30. Tho Ondh Sugar Mills, Ltd. (Managing 

Sil.apur 

linrgaon 

Hnrgaoii,'^5,K, R, 

1,000-1,200 

Agents— Mc-ssrs, Birla Brothers, Ltd., 
Jahangir IVndia Buiklings, Esplanade 
Road, Fort, Bombay.) 

*31. 'J'ho Lnkslmu Sugar Jlills Co., Maboli. 

Do. 

Maboli 

Maboli, E. J. R. , 

‘100 

(PiTiprietors — Seth Rntu Rattan mid Seth 
Kisbori Ijill, Slnboli, List. Silaptir.) 

.32. The United Provinces Co-opornlivo Sugar 

* 

Do. 

Biswau 

BLwnii, 11. K. P.. 

300 

Factory, Ltd., Biswan. (Resident Direc- 
tor — The llon'ble Rni Bahadur Lala 
Matlmra Piar-ad Jlehrotru, Biswan.) 

33. St'Ui Gulzarimnll Raiucband Sug.ar Mills, 

Babraicli . 

.Jaru al Road 

Jnnval Road, 

400 

Jarwnl Rond. (Proprietors — Lala Ja.swanl 
' Rni & Sons, Kamelii, and Messrs. Gulzori- 
ninlt Kaniebantl, Bankers, Lahore.) 

*31. The Biirbwnl Sugar Jtills Co., Ltd., Burbwal 

Bnrabanki . 

Bnrbwal 

B. N. W. 

Burbwal. E. I. R. 

200 

He.ad Office, Collcctorg.anj, Cnivupore. 

‘3.7. The Lucknow Sug.ar iVorKs, Ltd., Aisbbagb, 

Lneknow . 

Lucknow . 

& B. K. TV. 
Aidibacb, 

‘100 

Lucknow. 

*3C, Experimcntnl Sugar Factory of the liar- 

Cawnpore . 

Xawabgauj 

B. n: w, 

Rawaipur, Cawn- 


Court Butler Technological Institute, Cawn- 
, 5we. 

.w. ,r!u> Bidminpur Sugar Co., Ltd. (JIanagsng 

Gonda 

Jtalranipur . 

pore, B. B. & 
C.I. 

B.ilrampur, 

t 

700 

Agents — ^Mt.ssrs. Begg Sutherland & t’o., 
Ltd., Cawnpore.) 


B, K. W. R. 



• Theso factories have nlso refining plants. 
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List of Modern Sugar Factories and Kefineries ejdsting in India in the year 1934-'35— con/d. 


)Sorial No. and Name and Address of Firm. 

District. 

Lociitiou. 

Nearest • 
Railway . 
Station. 

Capacity. 

' 


~ 


Toij.s. 

J. — Factories tvorkmg toith Cane — 





oontd. 

United Fxoviaces—contd, 


• 

• 


38. Tlie Naivahganj Sugar Mills Co., Ltd., Nawab- 
' .ganj. (Managing Agents — ^hlcssrs. Narang 
Brothers & Co., Ltd., 3, Montgomery 

Gonda 

Nawabganj 

Nawal^gaiij, ^ 

33. nNv. R. 

1,100 

Hoad, Lahore.) 

Do. ' . 




39. , The Lakarmandi Sugar Mills Co., Ltd., 
Lakarmandi. (Director — Tho Lakarmandi 

Lakarmandi - 

’ Katra,B.N. W.R. 

• 100 

Sugar Mills Co., Ltd., Nawabganj, Dist. 
Gondad 

Basti 


c 


*40. The Setaaria Sugar Mills, Ltd., Babhnan. 
(Managing Agents — Messrs. Govind I(,am 
Eamnath & Co., 18, MuUiok Street, 
Calcutta.) 

Babhnan ; • . 

Babhnan, 

B. N. W. 

600 

41. The Basti Sugar Mills Co., Ltd., Walterganj. 

, (Managing Agents — Messrs. Narang Bros. 

Do. 

Walterganj 

Walterganj, 

' B.N. W. 

650-600 

& Co., Ltd., 3, Montgomery Road, Lahore.) 

Do. ■ 




*42. Tho Basti Sugar Mills Co., Ltd., Basti. 
(Managing Agents — ^Messrs. Narang Bros. 
& Co., Ltd., 3, Montgomery Road, Lahore.) 

Basti ' 

Basti, B.N.W. . 
c' 

550 

43. Madho Kanhaya Mahesh Ganri Sugar Mills, 

Do. 

Jagdishpur . 

Munderwa, 

400-500 

Ltd., Jagdishpur, P. 0. Mundenva. 


B. N. W. 


44. Tho Popular Sugar Co., Ltd., Barhni (Ram- 

Do. 

Barhni’ 

Barhni, 

060 

datganj). (Managing Agents-^eth 

Nadhan Singh & Sons, Gujramvala, 


i. 

B. N. W. R. 


Punjab.) 

Goraldipur . 

Pharenda . ■ ■ ; 

' 1 

' 

45. Tho Ganesh Sugar Mills, Ltd., Pharenda. 
(Managing Agents — Messrs. Poddar' Jai- 
puria & Co., Jaipuria House, P. 0. Beadon 
Street, Calcutta.) 

Pharenda, 

B. N. W. 

650-600 

40. The Lakshmi Devi Sugar Mills, Ltd., 
Chitauni. (Managing Agents — Messrs. 

Agarwal & Co., Post Office Chitauni, Dist. 
Gorakhpur.) 

Do. 

Chitauni 

Chitauni; 

B. N. W. , 

400 

47. Tho , Vishnu PiG.tap Sugar Works, Ltd., 

Do. 

Khadda 

Khadda, B. N. W. 

' 400 

Khadda. 





48. The Ledi Sugar Factory, Ledi, P. 0. Nichloul. 

Do. 

Ledi . . . 

Siswa Bazar, 

75 

(Managing Lessee — ^Dr. K. K. Bhargava, 
Ledi, P. 0. Nichloid, Dist. Gorakhpur). 



B. N. W. • ' ' 


49. The IMahabir Sugar Mills, Ltd., Siswa Bazar. 
(Managing Agents — Jlcssrs. Dvrarkadas 

Baijnath, Siswa Bazar, Dist. Gorakhpur). 

Do. 

C 

Siswa Bazar ’ 

Do. 

400 

*60. Tho Punjab Sugar hlills Co., Ltd., Gliughli. 
(Chairman — ^Hon’blo Sir G. C. Narang, 5, 
Montgomery Road, Lahore). 

Do. 

Gliughli 

Ghughli, B. N. W. 

500 

51. The Shanltar Sugar hlills, P. 0. Captainganj. 
(Managing Agents — Messrs. Indra Chand 
Hari Ram, Captainganj.) 

Do. 

Captainganj 

Captainganj, 

B. N. W. • 

600 

62. Tho Diamond Sugar Mdlls, Ltd., Pipraioh. 

Do. 

Pipraich 

Pipraich, B. N. W. 

400 

. , (Managing Agents — Messrs. Murarka & 




Sons, Ltd., 10, Clive Row, Calcutta.) 





53. The Pipraich Sugar Llills, Ltd., Pipraich . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. , 

250 

*54. Saraya Sugar Factory, Saidarnagar. (Pro- 
prietor — Sardar Bahadur Sir Sunder Singh 

Do. 

Sardarnagar 

Sardarnagar, ’ 

B. N. W. 

2,000 

Majithia, ICt., C.T.E., P. 0. Sardarnagar, 





C ' Dist. Gorakhpur.) 


' 


345 

*66. CauTiporo Sugar Works, Ltd., Gauri Bazar. 

Do. 

Gauri Bazar 

Gauri Bazar, 

(Managing Agents — klcssrs. Begg Suther- 
land & Co., Ltd., Cawnporo.) 



B. N. W. 



* Those factories have also refif/ing plants; 
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list of Modern Sugar Factories and Refineries existing in India, in the year 1934 - 353 — con/d. 


Serial ITo. and Name and Address of Firm. 

District. 


Location. 

Nearest 

BaUway 

Station. 

Cax)acityl 

J. — Factories working with Cane — 
contd. 

Bihar and Orissa— conid. 

4. Clianpatia Factory of the Champaran Sugar 

Champaran 


Chanpatia . 

Chanpatia, B. 'N. 
W.^ 

Majhowlia; B. N. 

Tons. 

850 

Co., Ltd., Chanpatia. (Managing Agents — , 
Messrs. Begg Sutherland & Co., Ltd., P. 0.' 
Box No. 21, Cawnpore.) 

5. Motilal Padampat Sugar Mills Co., Ltd., 

Do. 


Majhowlia . 

450 

Majhowlia. (Managing Agent — Messrs. 

Kamlapat Motilal, Cawnporo.) 

6. Sagauli Sugar Factory, Sagauli. (Manag- 

Do. 


Sagauli 

W. 

Sagauli, B. N. W. 

500 

ing Agent — ^Mohamad Hariif Amjad Ali, 
No. 6, Baj Mohan Street, Calcutta.) 

*7. Shreo fianuman Sugar Mills, Ltd., Matihari. 

Do. 


Motihari 

' €> ■ 

Motihari, B. N. W. 

700 

(Managing Agents — ^Messrs. Daulat Bam 
BawatMull, 178, Harrison Boad, Calcutta.) 
*8. Barrah Sugar Factory of the Champaran 

Do. 


Barrah Chakia 

Chakia, B. N. W. 

925 ' 

Sugar Co., Ltd., Barrah Chakia. (Manag- 
ing Agents — ^Messrs. Begg Sutherland & 
Co., Ltd., P. 0. Box No. 21, Cawnpore.) 

*9. Sasa Musa Sugar Works, Ltd., Sasa Musa, 

Saran 


Sasa Musa . 

Sasa Musa, B. N. 

• 450 

(Managing Agents — ^Messrs. Marsoll & Go., 
Ltd., 9/12, Lall Bazar, Calcutta.) 

10. Vishnu Sugar Mills, Ltd., Harkhua, P. 0. 

Do. 


Harkhua 

W? 

Harkhua, B. N. 

450 

Gopalganj, (Managing Agents — ^Messrs. 
Bilas Bai Banarsi Lai & Co., Aga Khan 
Building, Dalai Street, Fort, Bombay.) 

*11. Shree Krishna Gyanoday Sugar Mills, 

Do. 


Mirganj 

W. 

Hathwa, B, N. W. 

800 

Hathwa. 

*12. Now Savon Sugar and Gur Befining Co., 

, Do. 


Siwan 

Savan, B. N. W. . 

C50 

Ltd., Siwan. (Managing Agents — ^Messrs. 
Andrew Yule & Co., 8, Clive Bow, P. 0. 
Box No. 150, Calcutta.) 

13. Indian Sugar Works. (Managing Partner — 

Do. 


Siwan 

Savan, N. N. W. 

500 

hlaulvi Mohamad Abdul Bazzaq, Siwan.) 
*14. Bihar Sugar Works, Pachruldii, (Agents — 

Do. 


Pachnilchi . 

Pachrukhi, B. N. 

800 

Messrs. Bakubhai Ambalal & Co., 27, 
Bastion Boa^, Fort, Bombay.) 

*15. Maharajganj Sugar Co., Ltd., Maharaiganj. 

Do. 


Maharaiganj 

W. 

Maharaiganj, B. 

• 300 

Bhargava Brothers & Go., Lessees, Maha- 
rajganj. 

*1C. Bharat Sugar Mills, Ltd., Sidhwalia. 

Do. 


Sidhwalia . 

N. W. 

Sidhwalia, B. N. 

300 

, (Managing Agents — hlessrs. Birla Borthers, 

Ltd., 8, Royal Exchango Place, Calcutta.) 
*17. JIarhowrah Factory. (Managing Agents — 

Do. 


Marhowah 

W. 

Marhowrah, B. N. 

925 

Messrs. Begg Sutherland Sc Co., Ltd., P. 0. 

* Box No, 21, Cawnporc.) 

18. Sitalporc Sugar Works, Ltd., (Managing 

Director — H. K. Ghosh, Esq., C/o Indian 
Press, Ltd., Allahabad.) 

19. The Bolsund Sugar Co., Ltd. (Managing 

Do. 


Sitnlpnro 

W. 

Silalpore, B. N. 

000 

Mazaffarjnir 


Biga . 

W, 

Biga, B.N. W. . 

C 

noo 

. , Agents — ^Messrs. James Finlay & Co., Ltd., 

1, Clive Street, Calcutta.) 

20. The Motipur Sugar Factory, Ltd., jNIotipur. 

Do. 


Motipur 

jllotiijiir, B. N. 

900 . 

(Proprietors — Seth Haji Abdulla Haroon. 
Napier Boad, Karachi and Seth Abdul 
Bahim Oosmnn, 2, Bajmohan Street. 
C.'ilculta.) 

21. Japaha Sugar Factorj', .Tap.aha. (Pro- 

Do. 


•Tapah.a 

w: 

Muzafiarpiir, B. N, 

•too 

])rietor3 — ^Messrs. Geo. Biclinrdsori, E. H. 
Hudson and others.) 



. W. Bly. 



* Tlieso factorios liavo also refii^ng plants. 
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LIST « A ”-confJ. 


List of Modetn Sugar Factories and Refineries existing in India in the year 1934-35— confd. 


Serial No. and Name and Address of Firm. 

District. 

Location. 

Nearest | 

Railway I 

Station. 

Capacity. 

It — Factories working with Cane — 
contfi. 

Bengal — contd. 


1 

’ c - 

Tons. - 

4. Serampore Sugar Works, Ltd., Serampore . 

Hooghly 

Ballavpore . 

Serampore, E. I, R. 


6. The East Bengal Sugar Mills, Ltd. 
(Managing Agents — -Messrs. Ramnath Dass 
& Co., Ltd., Registered Office, No, 30/31/32, 
North Brook ffill Road, Dacca.), 

Dacca 

; Shome CKaliganj) 

i ^ 

Arikhola, A. B. 
R. 

ioo 

6. The Deshbandhu Sugar Mills, Ltd., 
Ch^rsindur. (Managing Agents — Messrs, 

. Industrial Agency, 68, Patuatuly, Dacca.) . 

Do. 

.Charsindur 

Gorshil, Flag 

A. B. R. 

160' 

7. Shiknrpur Sugar Mills, Raja P. D, Raikut 
Bahadur, M. L. C. (Proprietor — ^Baiku- 
thapur Raj, Jalpaiguri.) 

Burma. 

Jalpaiguri . 

Shikarpur ■ . 

Belacoba, E. B. R. 

160 

1. Burma Sugar Co., Ltd., P. 0. Sahmaw, Upper 
Burma. (Managing Agents — ^Messrs. Fimay 
Fleming & Co., Ltd., Merchant Street, 
Rangoon.) 

Myitkyina . 

Sahmaw . 

i 

Sahmaw, Burma 
Railways, 

eoa 

2. The Zeya wadi Sugar Factory, Ltd., (Managing 
Director — Chandra Dev Prakash Sinha, 
Esq,, P. 0. Zeyawadi.) 

Toungoo 

Zeyawadi . 

Zeyawadi, B, Rlys. 

600 

♦3. The Thaton Sugar Works, Ltd,, P. 0. Bilin,- 
• Lower Burma. (Managing Agents — Messrs. 

Robertson & Co., P. 0. Box 383, 80, Strand 
Road, Rangoon.) 

■ Madras. 

Thaton 

Honipalo . 

Honipalo, B. Rlys. 

400 

1. Aska Sugar Works and Distillery, Aska. 
(Proprietorat— Messrs, Permanand Sahu, 
Loknath Sahu, Jeowan Sahu, Ramchandra 
Sahu and Gopinath Sahu.) 

Ganjam 

Berhampore ' . 

' Berhampore, B. 
N. R. 

lOO 

2. Vizagapatam Sugars & Refinery, Ltd., 
Tummapala, vid Anakapallc, District 
Vizagapatam. 

Vizagapatam 

Tummapala 

Anakapallo, M. 
S. M. 

60 

3. The Etikoppaka Sugar Factory. (Proprietor 
' — M. R. Rao Bahadur C, V. S. Narasimha 
Raju Garu, B.A., B.L., President of the 
! Etikoprpaka Co-operative, Industrial and 

Credit Society, Ltd., Etikoppaka.) 

. Do. 

Etikoppaka 

Narasipatam Rd., 
M, S. M. 

60 

4. Srcoramn Sugar Mills, Ltd., Bobbili . 

Do. 

Bobbili 

Bobbih, B. N. R, 

160 

6. The Vuyyur Co-operative Industrial and 
Credit Society Sugar Factory, Vuyyur, 

Kistna 

Vuyyur 

Bezwada M. S. M. 

860 

0. Sri Ram Krishna Sugar MUls. (Managing 
Agents — ^Rao Bahadur G. V. S. Narasimha 
Raju Garu, Etikoppaka, Vizagapatam.) 

East Godavari . 

Krilampudi 

Samalkota . 

100 

»7. The Indian Sugars and Refineries, Ltd, (Actg. 
Managing Agents — ^Thc Bombay Co., Ltd., 
P, 0. Box No. 109, Madras.) 

Bellary 

Hospet 

Hospet, M. S. M. 

400 

•8. The East India Distilleries & Sugar Factories, 
Ltd., Nellikuppam, (Managing Agents — 

< Messrs. Puny & Co., P. 0. Box 12, IRidraa.) 

South Arcot 

Nelh'kuppam 

Nellikuppam 

850 

•D. Coimbatore Lakshmi Sugar Jlills, Ltd., Poda- 
nur, Coimbatore District. (Managing 
Agents — ^Slcssra, G. K. V. R. & Co., Podanur.) 

Coimbatore 

i 

1 

Podanur . 

Podanur, S. I. R- 

60 

1 


* These factories have also refining plants. 
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LIST “k^'-conii. 

List of Moiem Sugar Factories and Refineries existing in India in the year 1934-35 — conld. 


fjorial JJo. (ind Knmo ainl A'idrcsa of rimi. 


t.—Paclorics working with Cane — 

conoid. 

BSlnljay. 

1. The Jlelapnr Co., Ltd., P. O. Hari-aon. 

(Managing Agents — ^Messrs. W. H. Lrady 
& Co., Ltd., Royal Insurance Buildings, 
Church Gate Street, Fort, Bombay.) 

2. Tlie Saswad Slali Snpr Factory, Ltd. (II. 

B. Girme Esq., Chairman, Board of Dircc- 
tore, Kopargaon?) 

3. Marsland Price & Co., Ltd., Bombay. 

(Managing .*■ * P; —’ astnietion 

Co., Ltd., ! ■ ■•. ■ : . Ballard 

Estate, Fort, Bombay.) 

<1. Tlio Mahara.shtra Sugar Mills, Ltd., P. 0. 
Bclapnr Ro.ad. (Managing Agents — 

Mes-sna, M. L. I).ihnnnl!ar & Go., Ltd., 
ShriUrishna Eivas, Kalbadovi Road, 
Bombay No. 2.) • 

0, The Ravalgaon Sugar Farm, Ltd., P. 0. 
Ravalgaon, via Jlalcgaon Camp. (Manag. 
ing Agents— JIc.«sra. Walchand & Co., Ltd., 
Phoenix Building, Ballard Estate, Fort, 
Bomhay.) 

0. The Bolvniuli Sugar Farm, Ltd. (Mating. 
Agents— Messrs. M. L. Dhanukar & Co., 
iAd., Shri Krishna Nivas, Kalbadovi Road, 
Bombay.) 


Indian States. 

L The tiagntjit Sugar Jlills Co., Ltd., Phngtvara. 
(Managing Agents— Messrs, Nnrang Bros. 
&. Co., Ltd., 3, Montgomery Bond, Lahore.) 

2. Bara Sugar Factory, Roshan BagU, Ranipur 

State. (Jfnnnging Agents — ^Messrs. Govan 
Bros,, Ltd., Roshnn Bagh, Ranipur.) 

3. Kolhapur Sugar Mills, Ltd. (Managing 

Agents— Messrs. Shirgaonkar Bros., Kolha- 
pur, Shahapuri.) 

4, Tho Phalton Sugar Works, Ltd., PLalton. 

(Managing Director — -Vaman Shn’dhar 
Apto, Esq., .315, Girgaon Back Road, 
Bornhay 4.) 

5, Slirco Bhagrvat Singhjeo Sugar TVorks, Ltd., 

Gondnl, (Slanaging Director — 51. N. 

Chinoy, Esq., Gondal. 

G. Tho Slysoro Sugar Co., Ltd., Bangalore . 

7. The T’ioncer Sind Sugar Slills Co., Ltd. 
(Managing Agents— 51 cs-srs. Sloliatta 5Iukhi 
& Co., Ltd., P. 0. Box No. 2G, 5Iol)atta 
Building.s, 5IcLood Road, Kanachi.) 

3. llie Jnora Sugar 5Iflls, Jaotn. (Proprietors 
— Knlnram Govindmm, Jnora.) 


District. 


Ahmcilnagar 

Sholapur . 
Poona 

Alimcrliiagar 

Nasik 

Ahiucdnagar 


Julhmdur , 
Ranipur 

a 

Kolhapur . 
Sntara 

Rajkot . 

Slysoro 

NoMabsIiab 


Loratioii. 


Ifarigaon , 

Akiuj 

Knlamh 

Belapur Rond 

Ravnigoaij . 

Bclvatrdi . 


Phugiviira , 
Roshan Bagh 
Kolliapnr . 
Pimpalivndi 

Gondal 

5TaniIy.a 

Prilanwhad 

Jaora 


Nearest 

Railu'ay 

Station. 


■Bclapnr, G. I. P. 


Pandlwipiir, B. L. 
R. 

Raraniati, D. B. 

E. 


Belapur, G. I. P, 


Manmnd, G. I. P. 


Bclvandi, G. I. P. 


PJiagivnra ®N. W. 

R. 

Rampur, E. I. Jl. 


Kolhapur, 51. S. 

M. 

Lonand, 51. S. 51. 


Gondal, Gondal 
Ely. 

Slandya, SIvBorc 

^Rly. 

KJmrdo, Jodhpur 
Bikaner Riy. 


Jaora, B., B. C. I. 

Blv. 


Cajeieity. 


Tons. 


GOO 

200 

4C0 

noo—coo 

300 ‘ 


m 
800 
300 
4.50— sou 

CO 

1,400 

.300-350 

2.50 


a 
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. LIST “A ’VconcW. 


List of Modern Sugar Factories and Refineries existing in India in the year 1934-35— concW. 


Serial No. and Name and Address of Firm. 

District. 

Location. 

Nearest 

Ilailway 

Station. 

Capacity. 

11. — Factories working with Raw 
Sttgar alone. 

Punjab. 



G 


1. Amritsar Sugar Mills Co., Ltd., Amritsar. 
(Managing Director — Sardar Amar Singh, 
Amritsar.) 

Amritsar . 

Amritsar 

Amritsar N. W. 
Ely. 

1,100 mds. 

2. Tho Lahshmi Sugar & Oil Mills, Ltd., 
Amritsar. (Managing Director — ^Babu 

Bni\ 5 i Dhar Sahib, Chatiwind Gate, 
Amritsar. 

Do. 

Cfaatiwind Gate . 

Bo, , 

c 

400 „ 

3. Shrcc Guru Arjan Dev Sugar Mills, 
(Managing Agent — Seth Sunder Singh, 
Butari.) 

United Provinces. 

Do. 

Butari . 

BuUri, K W. Illy. 

c 

COO „ 

1, Sriltrishna Das Sugar Mills & Distillery. 
(Owners — ^Messrs. Shri Krishna Dass Jagan 
Nath Prasad, Unao.) 

Unao . . 

Unao 

Unao, B. N. W. & 
E. I. Ely. 

• f 

2. Cawnporc Sugar Worlcs, Ltd. (Managing 
Agents — Messrs. Dogg Sutherland & Co., 
Ltd., P. 0. Box 21, Cawnporc.) 

Cawnporc . 

Couporgauj 

Cawnporc Central, 
E. I. Ely. 

' • 

3. Baijnath Balniakund Sugar Mills, Anwarganj. 

’ (Proprietors — Mr. Banko Bchari Lai and 

Mr. Madan Bchari Lai, Anwarganj, Cawn- 
porc.) 

Do. 

AnAvarganj 

Anwarganj, B. N. 
W. and B., B. & 

C. I. 


' 4. Kamlapat Motilal Sugar Mills, P. 0. Nawah- 
ganj. (Proprietors — ^jifesars. Kamlapat 

‘ Motilal, Cawnporc.) 

Do. 

Eawatpur . 

Eawatpur, B., B. 
& C. I. 

• • 

Ganga Sug.ar Works, Balawali. (Managing 
Agents — Paiulit Vishnu Dutt, Ganga Glass 
Works, Ltd., Balawali.) 

Madras. 

Bijuor 

c 

Balawali , . 

Balawali 

500 mds. 

1. The Dcce.an Sugar and Abkari Co., Ltd., 
Samalltot. (Managing Agents — ^IVIcssrs. 

Parry & Co., P. 0. Box 12, Madras.) 

East Godavari 

Saraalkot . 

Samalkot, M. S. 
M. 

•• 

2. Al. Vr. St. Sugar Mills & Distillery, 
'J'cchanalur. 

Tinncvclly . 

Tcehanalur 

Tinncvclly, S. I. . 
Ely. 

- 

3. ].,akHhnii Sugar Mills .... 

Indian States. 

Do. 

Alvartirunugri 

Alvartirunagri 

3J-4 ions 

1. Tlic 3'ravancoro Sugar Limited, Thuclcalaj'. 
(Managing Agents — Vin.ayak Kumar & Co., 
'J’huckalaj', South Travaneorc.) 

Trivandrum 

Thuekaliiy . 

Trivandrum, S. I. 
Ely. 



* This factory has recently installed enno-ernshing plant. 


o 
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Provincial Distribution of Sugar Factories existing in 1934-35. 


Provinces. 

Cano Factories. 

Giir Bofinorios. 

Total. 

1. Panj'ali . 








7 

.7 

10 

2. United Provinces 








70 

4 

74 

3. Bibnr nnd Orissa 








34 


34 

4. Bengal . 








7 

, , 

7 

r». Bunna . 








3 


3 

0. Madras . 

» • « 







0 

3 

12 

7. Bombay 

• « • 







0 

. ♦ 

(i 

8. Indian States . 




• 




B 

I 

9 






Totai. 

• 

144 

11 

155 


Notj:. — I'iio rapacii.ies noted in t.lieso lislfl nre njiproxmiato hb ndditions to pliiiit nro iiindo froQilonfly. 


LIST “ B . " 


New Sugar Factories that were Constructed for Working during 1935-3G, 


Serial No. and Name and Address of Firm. 

Uistriot. 

Location. 

Nearest Railway 
Station. 

Capacity. 

United Provinces. 

j 



Toil!?. 

1. Tlio Laltslimi Sugar & Oil Mills, Ltd., llardoi 

llardoi 

llardoi 

llardoi, E. I. Rly. 

1,200 

Indian States. 





1. Buland Sugar Mills, Eampur, (Rampur ; 
State). [Managing Agents— Govan Bro- 
tbera (Rampur), Ltd., Rampur State.] 

Rampur, . 

Rampur 

Rampur, E. I. 
Rly. 

COO 


o 

3HGII’0—3S{—ji4.j42— 0.0-36— 750. 
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REVIEW OF THE SUGAR INDUSTRY OF INDIA DURING THE OFFICIAL 

YEAR 1933-34. 

K. C. SlUVASTAVii, 


Sugar Teclinologisl, Imperial Council of 

L-INraODUCTION. 

The year 1933-34 marked another period of depres- 
sion in the history of the sugar industry of the world. 
Though in the previous year the production- of sugar 
fell short of consumption by 157,000 metric tons, it 
exceeded consumption by 740,000 metric tons during 
the year imder review. Graph A gives a compara- 
tive view of the world production and consumption 
of sugar from 1923-24 to 1934-35. The Graph has 
• been prepared on«the basis of figures published by 
Dr. Mikusch. 

^*,>The world sugar industry was also marked by 
several developments such as the inflati onary 
policy of the Unit ed States of America, tEe^fempts 
to make marketing Tgreements whereb}'' sugar deli- 
” veries from the Umted States could be better ad- 
justed to the requirements of the consuming countries, 
and the o verthrow of the Machado Governme nt in 
' Cuba. The Sugar jndustry~in Cuba had passed 
through a critical period and the fluctuation between 
the high and low prices of the year was as much as 
100 points. 

The c ondition of the sugar industry in Java was 
even worse during th e year under 'rem e^y~an3 she ha~d | 
toTreductr^icTEmits repeatedly in order to attract 
buyers. In the beginning of April, 1933, the first 
cost quotation of Java llTiite Sugar was 6 guilders 
per 100 kilos. The price steadily decEned and stood 
at 4-10 guilders at the end of March, 1934. The 
table below shows the first cost quotations for supe- 
rior Java MTiite Sugar for west coast ports of India 
and the Rupee/Guilder Exchange rate. 


Table I. — First Cost Quotations for Sujierior Java 
White Sugar and RupeejGuilder Emliange Ra^c 
[for' West Coast Ports of India). 



First Cost 
Quotation 
of Java 
Sugar. 

Exchange 

Eato, 

Equivalent 
in Bupoos 
per lid. 

4-4-33 

(Guilders 
per 100 
kilos). 

(Guilders 
perKs. 100). 

Rs. A. r. 

6 

03J 

3 8 4 

25-4-33 . 

6 

64J 

3 7 3 

2-6-33 

6 

634 

3 8 4 

16-6-33 . 

6 

63| 

3 8 5 

6-6-33 


631- 

3 6 3 

20-6-33 . 

61 

63i 

3 6 0 

il-7-33 . 

5? 

61|- 

3 7 6 


Agricultural Research, India, Catonpore. 


Table I. — First Cost Quotations for Superior Java 
White Sugar and RupeelGuilder Exchange Bate 
(for West Coast Ports of India) — contfl. 


Bate. 

First Cost 
Quotation 
of Java 
Sugar. 

Exchange 

Eato. 

Equivalent 
in Rupees 
per Mds, 



(Guilders 

(Guilders 

Rs. A. r. 



per 100 

per Ea.'lOO). 




kilos). 


0 

18-7-33 . 


CJ- 

621 

3 7 1 

1-8-33 


. 

615 

3 7 6 

8-8-33 


5S- . 

Oil 

3 8 0 

4-9-33 


44 

684 

2 11 7 ■ 

12-9-33 . 


5 

68.1 

3 2 11 

26-9-33 . 


45 

, 674 

3 ,1 3 

10-10-33 . 


4i 

57| 

2 14 9 

12-12-33 , 


4-40 

601 

2 11 6, 

19-12-33 , 


4-26 

601 

2 9 5 

9-1-34 


4-00 

601 

2 7-6 

6-2-34 


4-10 

58 

2 10 1 

13-2-34 . 


4-26 

664 

21210 

27-2-34 . 


4-10 

564 

2 11 3 

6-3-34 


4-10 

661 

2 11 9 

13-3-34 . 


4-15 

564 

2 11 9 

27-3-34 . 


4-10 

664 

2 11 3 


The adverse-condition of the sugar industry in other 
important producing countries would have caused 
serious dislocation in the Indian market but for the 
reason that this market has, for some time past, been 
less responsive to influences abroad. The demand for 
i imported sugar in Indian markd^s has undergone a 
i remarkable change since the grant of protection to 
I the sugar industry in India, as the Indian industrj' 

! has developed its production steadily. Prior to 

1932- 33 there were only 31 cane factories in operation 
but 27 new factories were added during 1932-33 'and 
another 65 new factories were built for working in 

1933- 34, maldng a total of 123 factories in India, 
an increase of almost 400 per cent in two years. 

The agricultural conditions of the sugarcane crop 
in the pro-vinces during the year under review were 
generally satisfactory. The area under sugarcane 
was 3,419,000 acres in 1933-34 against 3,435,000 
acres in 1932-33. It is noteworthy that though the 
area decreased to a sh'ght extent during 1933-34 
compared with the previous year, the production of 
cane has increased by 3,343,000 tons over the pre- 
vious year due to the increasing adoption of im-‘'> 
proved varieties of sugarcane. 

The severe earthquake which occurred on the 15th 
January, 1934, caused very extensive damage to 


Q 


the sugar industry in Bihar which is referred to in 
more detail in later sections of this review. _ , 

n.— AGRICULTURAL. 

According to the Binal General Memorandum on 
the Sugarcane crop for 1933-34, the area planted with 
sugarcane is estimated at 3,305,000 acres as against 
3,321,000 acres last year. The total yield of gur 
(raw sugar) is estimated at 5,067,000 tons, which 


exceeds the last year’s record yield of 4,684,000 tons 
by 8 per cent. 

Tlic folloTOng' table shows the area (in acres) and 
yield (in tons) of gur (raAv sugar) in the several pro- 
vinces of India, for the last two years, the average of 
preceding five years and also the increase or decrease 
■in the current year over the previous year and over 
the average of the preceding five years : — 


Table II . — Area under Cane and, Yield of JRato Sugar {Average). 


Provinces and States. 

Area (nr aches). 

Increase (-}-) or Decrease 
( — ) IN* the current tear 

, OVER 

Current Year 
(1933-34). 

Previous 

Year 

(1932-33), 

Average of 
Preceding 
Five Years. 

Previous 

Year 

(1932-33), 

Average of 
Preceding 
Five Years. 

« 

Ufaited Provinces {including Rampur State) 
Punjab ...... 

Bihar and Orissa ..... 

Bengal 

Madras ...... 

Bombay {including Indian States) . 
North-West Frontier Province 

Assam 

Central Provinces and Berar . 

Delhi 

Mysore 

Hyderabad 

Baroda 

Bhopal (Central India) .... 

Total 

1,731,000 

467.000 

418.000 

257.000 

120.000 
102,000 

49.000 

34.000 

29.000 

3.000 

43.000 

46.000 

2.000 
4,000 

1,793,000 

658.000 

302.000 

233.000 

126.000 
105,000 

63.000 

32.000 

28.000 

4.000 

42.000 

40.000 

2.000 
4,000 

1,483,000 

421.000 

284.000 

207.000 

105.000 

96.000 

47.000 

36.000 

22.000 

4.000 
38,000 
(a) 

2.000 
(a) 

Per cent. 

— •3-6 
—16-3 
4-38-4 
4-10-3 
-4-0 
-2-9 

__7.6 

4-6-2 

“1-3*6 

—26-0 

4-2-4 

4-16-0 

Per cent. 
4-16-7 
4-10-9 
4-47-2 
4-24-2 
4-14-3 
4-7-4 
4-4-3 
-2-9 
4-31-8 
-26-0 

4- 1,3-2 

3,305,000 

3,321.000 

2,743,000 

-0-6 

(c)4-18-7 

Provinces and States. 

%. 

YiELn (in Tons) of Raw Sugar {Our). 

Increase (4-) or Decrease 

( — ) IN THE CURRENT YEAR 
OVER 

Current Year 
(1933-34). 

Previous 

Year 

(1932-33). 

Average 
of Preceding 
Five Years. 

Pre-vious 

Year 

(1932-33). 

Average of 
Preceding 
Five Years. 

United Provinces {including Rampur 
State). 

Punjab ...... 

Bihar and Orissa ..... 

Bengal ...... 

Madras ...... 

Bombay {inchiding Indian States) . 
North-West Frontier Province 

Assam 

Central Provinces and Berar . 

Delhi ....... 

hlysore ...... 

Hyderabad ...... 

Baroda 

Bhopal (Central India) .... 

Total . 

2,786,000 

347.000 

023.000 

457.000 

325.000 

206.000 

56.000 

38.000 

49.000 
1,000 

39.000 

72.000 

3.000 

5.000 

2,012,000 

444.000 

313.000 

454.000 

346.000 

275.000 

45.000 

36.000 

39.000 
3,000 

39.000 

76.000 
3,000 

(a) 

1,682,000 

308,000 

308.000 

239.000 

290.000 

254.000 
60,000 

34.000 

36.000 

4.000 
36,000 
(a) 

3.000 
(«) 

Per cent. 
4-6-7 

—21-8 

4-99-0 

-fO-7 

—6-1 

-3-3 

4-24-4 

4-8-6 

4-26-6 

—06-7 

-5-3 

Per cent, 
4-76-1 

4-12-7 

4-102-3 

4-91-2 

^4-12-1 

4-4-7 

-0-7 

4-11-8 

4-30-1 

-75-0 

4-11-4 

5,067,000 

(6)4,684,000 

(c)3,163.000 

(6)4-8-! 

(c) 4-58-3 


(a) Not available. (6) Excluding Bhopal. (c) Excluding Hyderabad and Bhopal. 


o 
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In addition to the area for n-hicli particulars are 
given above, the crop is grown on a small scale in 
certain other tracts* in India, the average area of 
which for the last five years has been 114,000 acres 
with an estimated production of 175,000 tons. 

The comparative importance of the various pro- 
vinces from the point of ^^ew of cane cultivation is 
shown by the following table which gives the area 
under cane and yield of gur (average for the five 
years ending 1932-33) of each Province or State, 
as a percentage of the total area and ideld for 
India : — 


Table III . — Area under Cane and Yield of Raw 
Sugar {Average) . 


' Provinces or Stages. 

Average 

Percentage 

1 Area 

I daring the 6 
years ending 
^ 1932-33. ^ 

Avciage 
percentage 
of Gur (Raw 
Sugar) Produc- 
tion during 
the G years 
ending 
1932-33. 

United Provinces {viclud- 

51-9 

47-5 

\ng Eampur State). 

- 


Punjab . . . • . 

14-7 

9-2 

Bihar and Orissa . . j 

9-9 

! 9-2 

Bengal . 

T-0 

7-2 

Madias .... 

3-7 

8-7 

Bombay {including Indian 

3-3 

7-0 

States), 



North-West Frontier Pro- 

1-0 

I-S 

vince. 



Assam . . 

1-2 

1-0 

Central Provinces and 

0-8 

M 

Berar. 



Delhi .... 

O'l 

0-1 

Mysore .... 

1-3 

1-0 

Hyderabad . . 

(n) 

(=) 

Baroda .... 

0-07 

0-09 

Bhopal (Central India) . 

(«) 

(«) 


A brief survey of the agricultural conditions of the 
sugarcane crop in the provinces during 1933-34 «is 
given below, 


Owing to showers during the hot weather period in 
the United Provinces there was no excessive dry- 
ness and early indications were good. But the mon- 
soon rains were badly distributed. The crop is 
reported to have suffered in its earlier stage from 
excessive rains, particularly in the Meerut area; 
but the deficient rain at the later stage improved 
prospects to some extent. The quality of the pro- 
duce is reported to have been good on the whole. 

♦Burma, Ajmer-Menvara, Gwalior, Kashmir, Central 
India, P.ajputana, Benares, Punjab States and Madras 
States. 

(a) Not available. 


In the Punjab a decrease of 16 per cent in area as 
compared with last year is attributed to the fall in 
price of gur. The total outturn was estimated 
to be 22 per cent less than that of the last year. Bain- 
fall from July to September, 1933, proved beneficial 
to the crop except in low-lying parts of a few dis- 
tricts, where it was damaged by floods and excessive 
rains. Top-borer damaged the crop in parts of three 
districts. The increase in area in Bihar and Orissa 
was attributed partly to favourable weather conditions 
and partly to the opening of several sugar factories 
in north and south Bihar. Harvesting in Bengal 
was carried out under favourable conditions and a 
satisfactory outturn was expected for the province. 
The total quantity of gur (raw sugar) obtained from 
date palm juice was estimated at 100,000 tons, as 
against 103,000 tons in the previous year. The 
yield in Madras was expected to be generally normal 
in all districts except in Chingleput, South Arcot, the 
Central districts and the South, where it was expected 
to be below normal. The crop was reported to have 
been affected by a cyclone during December in 
Chingleput, South Arcot and Tanjore. In Gujarat 
in the Bombay Presidency, the crop was reported 
to have done well on the whole, although it suffered 
in places owing to untimely rains. In the north 
Deccan, the crop has been greatly damaged due to 
cold in January and this may reduce the yield to a 
great extent. In the south Deccan, owing to exces- 
sive late rains, the yield was estimated to be some- 
what below normal although the ratoon crop was 
expected to return a normal 3 'ield. In the Karnatab, 
the crop did fairly well in the Belgaum district, but 
that in Bijapur and Dharwar was reported to have 
suffered to a great extent owing to deficient rains. 

In the Konkau, the crop did fairly well in the Kanara 
district although it suffered in places from conti- 
nuous hea^'y rains. In Sind, the crop in the Nawab- 
shah district suffered from frost in the first half of 
January, 1934, while that in the Larkana district 
was affected bj' an attack of s9em-borcr. The de- 
crease in area in the Horth-'West Frontier Province 
mainly occurred in the Peshawar district and was due 
to the lower prices of gur. The crop suffered from 
disease in parts of the Peshawar district and was 
damaged by intense cold in the Bannu district. 
Weather conditions in Assam were generally favour- 
able for the criltivation and growth of the crop in 
all districts except in Cachar, Darrang and LakHm- 
pur, where drought and flood caused damage to the 
crop in some places. In the Central Provinces the 
season was, on the whole, favourable to the crop. 

The following table gives the area under sugar- 
cane, the yield of gur and the calculated production 
of sugarcane in India from 1924-25 to 1933-34. The 
assumptions on which the figures are arrived at have 
been stated in the Reviewf for 1932-33. 

— — — — : — ry 
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Table IV. — Area under Sugarcane, Yield of Rato 
Sugar (Gur) and Estimated Production of Sugar- 
cane in India. 


Year. 

Area 

under 

Sugarcane. 

Gross 

Production 
of Gur. 

Calculated 
Production of 
Sugarcane ; 
10 and il 
factors. 


Acres 

Tons 

Tons 

1924-25 . 

2,704,000 

2,722,000 

29,866,000 

1925-26 . 

2,806,000 

3,143,000 

34,382,000 

1926-27 . 

3,075,000 

3,420,000 

37,392,000 

1927-28 . 

3,105.000 

3,376,000 

36,842,000 

1928-29 . 

2,650,000 

2,827,000 

30,869,000 

1929-30 . 

2,677,000 

2,885,000 

30,961,000 

1930-31 . 

2,902,000 

3,359,000 

36,780,000 

1931-32 . 

3,076,000 

4,116,000 

43,316,000 

1932-33 . 

3,435,000 

4,859,000 

51,129,000 

1933-34 . 

3,419,000 

6,242,000 

54,472,000 


It mil be*seeii from the above table that thoug h 
the area u nder sug arcan e decreased slightly during 
1933^1'*as compared witli the pre vious year, the 
pro duction ' oT' ca ne ~ih creased„due. to . the i ncr e a'ang 
?i§9Iiti2sL.oGmproved~yariefies_qf^sugaTcane. " 

The cultivation of improved varieties of cane 
continues to increase. The following table shows 
the area under improved varieties of cane in various 


provinces of India {including Burma) during 1933-34 
as compared with the preceding year : — 


Table V. — Area under Improved Varieties of Cane in 
Different Provinces. 


Provinces. 

1933-34. 

1932-33. 

United Provinces . 

Acres 

1,289,337 

Acres 

1,187,778 

Punjab ..... 

173,661 

179,000 

Bihar and Orissa 

361,300 

236,000 

Bengal ..... 

175,415 

125,000 

Madras ..... 

r 58,749 

52,900 

Bombay .... 

9,872 . 

6,400 

North-West Prontier Province . 

43,000 

38,000 

Assam ..... 

9,089 

8,800 

Central Provinces . 

14,503 

8,441 

Burma ..... 

4,190 

3,669 

Total 

2,139,116 

£ 

1,845,788 


It will be seen that the area .u nder imp roved 
varieties in the provinces of India amounted“To 
about 61 .p er ..cent jif. th e total aTea during tKe'ySar 
un3erjre^ew „as._against._5.4 ^rpar “cent''o'f'"the'" total 
area ^during _the ,,precejiing_jrearr~’^TapinB~1h5'ws 
■ffi^e^'otal area under sugarcaioe^n India and the 
area under improved varietiesc.for the last eleven 
years from 1923-24 to 1933-34. 


GRAPH B.— Showing the Total Aeea unper Sugarcane and the Area under Improved Varieties 

IN India prom 1923-24 to 1933-34. 
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A severe eartliqnako occurred in Biliar on tlie 
ISt.h January, 1034. The damage done to stand- 
ing cane crop was not serious but as a result o£ the 
break down of a number of sugar factories and the 
dislocation of rail and road transport approximately 
150 lakh maunds of cane had to bo disposed of 
from the affected area. Out of this quantity about 
30 lakh maunds was taken up by the damaged 
factories after the}’’ were repaired and re-started 
and about- 33 lakh maunds was consumed by the 
undamaged and slightly damaged factories in the 
earthquake affected area. The Cane Marketing 
Board started by Government was able to supply 
further 27 lakh maunds to factories outside this area. 
The balance of 60 lakh maunds was either crushed 
in bullock-driven mills for conversion into gur at 
was used as fodder. The large quantity of cane, 
amoimting to 90 lakh maunds, which was taken up 
by factories from the earthquake area had a serious 
effect on their average recovery of sugar as, on 
account of difficulty of transport, most of this 
cane had considerably deteriorated before it could 
be ernshed. The damage to cane lauds due to the 
deposition of sand is not considered to be permanent 
or serious. 

in.--MANI3FACTURING. 

The remarkable cxj)ansiou of the sugar industry 
in India, following ou the grant of protection in 
1932, is -shown by the rate at wliich new factories 
have been built during the last two years. Prior 
to 1932-33 there were only 31 cane factories in opera- i 


I tion, Tiic first hatch of 27 new- factories [including 
one small cximrimentul dactoiy') was added -during 
1932-33. Another 65 now sugar' factories were 
built for working in 1933-34, maldng a total of 
123 factories in India, an increase of almost 400 
per cent in two years. Of these 123 factories, 112 
are reported to have worked -witli cane during the 
season 1933-34. Of -the remaining 11 factories 7 
were not ready in time for worfing, 3 ' failed ‘ to 
submit returns and one has been excluded as it is 
a small experimental factory for training of students 
-with a nominal and uncertain output. 

During ■ the season 1933-34 the production of 
sugar direct from cane in India totalled ’ 453,965 
tons as against 290,177 tons during 1932-33. Out 
of the total production for 1933-34, the production 
of sugar by new factories amounted to 147,706 tons, 
wliilst that of the old factories was 306,259 tons. 
The production of old factories thus shows an increase 
of 5-5 pet cent over the previous year. The total 
increase in the output of sugar direct from cane 
during the season 1933-34 over that of the previous 
year amounts to 163,788 tons. 

The progress which the sugar industry in India is 
making on its technical side is shown by an analysis 
of the average percentage recovery' of sugar from 
cane for factories in different provinces of India 
during the season 1933-34 compared with that 
for the preceding year. A table is given below 
showing the average percentage recovery of sugar 
directly from cane during the season' 1933-34 as 
compared with that in the pre-w'ous season : — 


TABiiE VI , — Average Percentage Recovery of Sugar from Cane during Season 1933-34. 
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1032-83. 




United 

Fwviaccs. 

Bllwr and 
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1 All Other 
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‘ AH 
ImUa. 

Unltca 
Pro v/uccs. 

Bihar nuci 
Oriasa. 

Ail OtJier 
Provinces. 

■ Mi 
India. 
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•jra.vimum 

. « • * • 
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10-08 
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0-10 

0-00 

0-30 
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0-20 
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. . 
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The highest recovery for the season 'vvas .10'98 
per cent as against ll'lO per cent dnring the prece- 
ding season. It is gratifying to note that in spite of 
a number of adverse circumstances the average 
extraction for the whole of India shows a slight 
increase, the figure being 8*80 for 1933-3^ as against 
8’66 for 1932-33. The average extraction percent- 
age shows a marked increase in the United Pro- 
vinces, the figure being 9-08 per cent as against 
8*55 per cent during the previous season. But in 
Bihar and Orissa the recovery has declined from 
8-60 per cent in 1932-33 to 8*32 per cent in 1933-34, 
due to the havoc wrought by the earthquake wliich 
occurred on the 15th January, 1934. The earth- 
quake caused very extensive damage to a number 
of sugar factories in Bihar. Of the factories operat- 


ing in the Province all excepting about half a dozen 
had to close down temporarily after the earthquake, 
but fortunately the damage in most areas was not 
serious and the work was resumed after a short time. 
The cost ot repairing the damage to plant and build- 
ings of sugar factories was estimated at Es. 20 lakhs. 
As a relief measure one sugar factory in the Chnm- 
paran District was exempted by the Government 
from paj'ment of the Sugar Excise Duty in respect 
of 9,000 maunds of sugar out of the quantitj' held 
in stock in that factory on the Ist ilpril, 1934. . 

Graph 0 shows the total production- of sugar 
including sugar produced by indigenous process and 
the production of sugar dirqct from cane as well 
also that of sugar refined from fftir from 1919-20 
to 1933-34. 


GEAPH C. — Showing Peoduction op Sugae in India peom 1919-20 to 1933-34. 

f> 
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The following table shows the prodnction of sugar 
direct from cane and from gnr as well as the number 
of factories producing sugar direct from cane and 
of those refining gur for the last eight years. 


Table VII. — Production of Sugar from Gone and 
Gut together wtth the Number of Factories and 
Refineries. 


Year. 

rroductlon 
of Sugar 
direct 
from 
Cane. 

Nnmbcr of 
Factories 
that 

Produced 
Sugar 
• direct 
from Cane. 

Production 
of Sugar 
refined 
from 
aitr. 

Number of 
Factories 
that 
refined 

Oar 
or Eatr 
Sugar. 


Tons 


Tons 


1820-27 

02,941 

2.5 

68,085 

22 

1027‘2S 

07,084 

20 

62,055 

19 

3828-29 

03,050 

, 24 

31,038 

14 

1029-30 

89,703 

27 

21,150 

11 

1930-31 

119,859 

29 

31,791 

10 

1931-32 

158,081 

32 

09,539 

17 

1932-33 

290,177 

57 

80,100 

27 

1933-34 

403,905 

las 

01.094 

10 


It will be observed fr8m the above table that the 
production of sugar direct from cane as well as the 
number of sugar factories working with cane have 
been steadily increasing. The increase of the 
former in the year 1933-34 over the pre^^ous year 
amounted to about 56 pet cent while that of the 
latter was about 96 per cent. It is estimated that 
production of sugar from gur in 1934 will be about 
20,000 tons less than in the previous season. 

The production of white sugar by indigenous 
methods is estimated at 200,000 tons in 1933-34 
as against 270,000 tons in the preceding season. 

As several new sugar factories were projected 
during the year under review, two lists of sugar 
factories are given in the Appendix to this 
review. 

Lid A. — ^Modern Sugar ITactories and Kefineries 
e-xisting in India in 1933-34. 

List B. — ^New Factories constructed for work- 
ing during 1 934-35. 


IV.-TECHNICAL AND SCIENTIFIC. 

In addition to the production of new seedlings 
the Imperial Sugarcane Station at Coimbatore 
continued its work on cane breeding technique 
generally. Some progress was made in the matter 
of controlling the time of flowering of sugarcanes 
with the object of ehecting crosses between parents 
wbieb normally flower at different times. A period 
of over three weeks was bridged by subjecting the 


caacs to varying hours of day h'ght and by planting 
them at diSeient times and under different soil 
conditions. In the breeding of medium types for 
sub-tropical India, compheated crosses were ejected 
involving at least three different species of Saccha- 
rum, one of them being the wild type, niz., Saccha- 
rum Spontancum. The variety Co. 31? was found 
to be a useful parent for introducing both good 
habit and satisfhotory juice quality. In the breed- 
ing of “ Noble ” types, hybrids were made between 
several Java canes and the best Coimbatore medium 
types. The resulting seedlings show that greater 
vigour and hardiness are likely to result from such 
combinations. The range of parents in the inter- 
generic hybrids between sugarcane and Sorghum 
was widened to include usefitl Coimbatore canes on 
the maternal side and various types of Sorghum 
on the parental side. The wild saceharums at the 
station were studied for their morphological and 
histological characters with interesting results. 

Other studies during the year 1932-33 Included 
(i) measurements of pollen grains with a view to 
establish possible relationship between size and 
haploid number and (ii) chromosome numbers in 
wild sacchanms, bud sports and inter-specific 
hybrids in saccharttm. An interesting case of poly- 
embryony was recorded for tbo first time in a cross 
between Vellai and C. A. 0. 87. In another cross 
(Co. 400 X Co, 205) a young seedling was noticed 
which possessed unmistakably two plumules and 
two radicals. Medium Coimbatore canes, which 
have won considerable reputation in sub-tropical 
India, are proving of use in tropical India as well 
Three such instances are ; Co. 290 on the estate 
of the Belapur Company in Bombay, Co. 281 on 
lands attached to the sugar factory at Nelliknppam 
in South India and Go. 213 which has shown re- 
markable powers of growing under indifferent condi- 
tions in the vicinity of the Sugarcane Research 
Station, at Anakapalle. Certain of the seedlings 
wliich were germinated at the Kamal Sub-station 
showed sufScient promise for ■ preliminary trials 
outside Kamal. These have been termed Co. K. 
series to indicate that they have been bred at Coim- 
“batore (Co.) and selected at Karnal (K). 

The Coimbatore canes have received increasing 
recognition in foreign countries. In Queensland 
both Co. 281 and Co. 290 are reported to be highly 
resistant to the gumming disease. In Natal Co. 290 
is proving a vigorous grower nearly eveiy'where and 
has shown a high degree of immunity to both mosaic 
and streak diseases. 

Under a scheme financed by tbe Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research, for trying new canes at 
Shahjahanpur from the seedling stage, one more 
batch of five thousand seedlings was successfully 
transported to that place during 1932-33 ; a similar 
batch was also sent to the Sub-station at Karnal. 
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The recent expansion of the sugar industry has 
brought work on cane at the Imperial Institute of 
-Agricultural Eesearch, Pusa, into greater pro- 
minence. The enormous increase in cane cultiva- 
tion caused by the almost -universal drop in prices of 
all other crops has brought to the front several other 
problems winch hitherto were not regarded as press- 
ing. The great extension of the crushing season of 
factories has made it clear that the industry needs 
not only an early cane but also a late one. This 
need was foreseen at. Pusa and experiments with a 
cane of this type are being conducted since the last 
three years. Work on Co. 281 as a cane suitable 
for irrigated areas under factory control has now- 
reached the estate scale. It is hoped that large 
scale tests will show that an increased amount of 
sugar per acre over the standard variety now irrigated 
can be obtained in a normal crop. During 1932-33 
selected varieties of cane were planted on a field 
scale wliile other varieties were under multiplica- 
tion or observation in the nursery. The following 
canes haife completed their tests and are being 
examined for minor points as to their suitability for' 
various areas — Go. 299 — Co. 313, Co. 331 and Co. 285. 
Co, 299 is practically as early as Co. 214 and far 
superior to it in tonnage. Co. 313 is another pro- 
mising early variety but has yet to obtain a clear 
certificate from mosaic before any further advance 
can be made towards distribution. Co. 331 re- 
presents the late cane required for April and May 
crushing as it is of high tonnage and can stand 
much longer in the field without deterioration than 
any other variety now grown on an extensive scale 
in this tract. Co. 285 represents the most suitable 
cane for water-logged areas but the distribution of 
this cane has now been suspended as ample supplies 
of Co. 210 and Co. 213 are available to the mills and 
the extension of cane grow'ing to poor land is no 
longer required. Another problem of great import- 
ance to cane growers is the question of the preserva- 
tion of setts of early canes of the Co. 214 type in 
the field as great damage is done by jackals to the 
seed cane crop reserved for planting and much 
damaged seed has to be planted. The trashing of 
such early canes has been successfully accomplished 
and further work is now in progress. The varieties 
Co. 303 and 322 are liable to lodge badly but they 
have been retained for the present to see whether 
inter-locking with Co. 213 will prevent lodging. 
Of other seedlings Co. 337, 338, 343 and 304 are 
still under observation whilst Co. 300, 301 and 302 
were discarded as they failed to compete success- 
fully with early and mid-season standard varieties; 
Go. 312 which is one of the heaviest yieldcrs lodged 
very badly and was quite unable to stand after 
September and had therefore to be discarded ; 
Co. 316 was discarded for tonnage while 317, 318 
and 319, whicli were or the Go. 285 type were found 
^inferior to this cane and were rejected; Co. 326 
lodged very’ badly and rvas of poor sucrose content 


and tonnage. Co. 335 showed very . poor ' growth 
and was of exceedingly low tonnage, Co. 340, 
341, 342, 345, 346 and 349 were rejected on account 
of unsuitable agricultural habit. Co. 351 to Co. 357 
which are some of the first Sorghum hybrids to be 
extensively used, were expected to ripen in 6 months’ 
time from the date of planting, but did not come 
up to expectation, P. 0. J. 2878 has been finally 
discarded for this tract on account of stunted growth 
and unsuitable agricultural habit. Manurial experi- 
ments were also conducted on Co. 210 with super- 
phosphate and oil cake, diammophos and the stand- 
ard manure, oil cake alone, sulphate of ammonia 
and nitrate of soda. Manuri^ experiments on Co. 
213 wmre also conducted with mustard cake, sulphate 
of potash and superphosphate. 

In the United Provinces the area under improved 
varieties of sugarcane during 1932-33 was 73 per 
cent of the total area. Rapid progress has been 
made in Meerut, Eohilkhandj Agra, Lucknow, 
Gorakhpur and Fyzabad di-^sions where these 
improved varieties occupied 89 per cent, 78 per cent, 
67 per cent, 74 per cent, 79 per cent and 64 per cent, 
respectively, of the total area imder cane. Both 
the total area under sugarcane and area under 
improved varieties show a substantial increase 
over the preceding year but the increase w’^as partly 
accounted for by an increased area under ratooned 
cane. Id addition to the standard canes Co. 21?, 
290, 244, certain other canes are coming into general 
cultivation, of wliich possibly the best are Co. 312 
and Co. 300 ; indeed the former is regarded by 
many having regard to tonnage and other characters 
as probably the best all-round cane introduced 
since Co. 213. It has, however, a tendency to lodge 
under intensive cultivation and flowers readily. 
Co. 300 is a fine cane with high sucrose content 
and good purity but is extremely soft and liable 
on this account to a good deal of damage. Another 
cane Co. 313 is of considerable promise as one of 
the highest yielders, under good farming condi- 
tions, as yet produced, but it has been withheld 
from introduction as stocks at most farms are found 
to show mosaic.' Go. 244 is still the poor man’s 
cane for the Western Circle in the provinces. The 
*Sorghum hybrid varieties are still under examina- 
tion. One or two show some indication of being 
effective canes ; but it is not certain that any of 
them will come up to original expectations. 

In Bihar and Orissa' the spread of Codmbatore 
varieties of sugarcane has been increasing during 
the past five years. In Bihar proper about 86 per 
cent of the cane acreage is under improved varieties, 
and they are spreading so rapidly that very soon 
local varieties are likely to be completely ousted. 
In north Bihar the development of white sugar 
industry has given a great impetus to the extension 
of cane area. . '\'’arietal trials on this crop continued 
on all farms. Sepaya had some 46 Coimbatore 
seedlings under trial, south Bihar 17 and Orissa 
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sTjout 12.- For both north and south Bihar condi- 
tions a jprclimiiiar}' selection oi early, nud-seasoh 
and late canes has been made and field trials have 
been started. In Orissa the success of the method 
of “ mud-planting ” hardy canes, such as Co. 205 
and- Co. 2B3 has been confirmed.' Elaborate manu- 
rinl trials, to find the optimum dose of nitrogen for 
licavj’ rich lands of south Bihar, liavc been started 
at the Batna farm. In north Bihar 40 lbs. nitrogen 
combined wntli SO lbs. P 5 Ob gives indication of 
being the most economical dose.' Very heavy crops 
of both plant and ratoon canes were raised on the 
Kanke farm in Cb^tn hfagpur'with 80 lbs. nitrogen 
per acre. “Work on this crop has been greatly 
tlevcloped ' as the outcome of a grant from tbc 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. The 
new Sugarcane Research Station is situated at 
Jlushari, five miles from Muzafiarpur. ' The primary 
object oi the scheme is the testing and mnitipliea- 
tion of improved* sugarcane varieties to suit the 
difierent conditions prevailing in the province 'and 
to meet the requirements of the Tphite sugar industry 
in the way' of early, mid-season and , late ' canes. 
The following work on sugarcane was done on this 
Research Station during 1932-33. Some 40 Coimba- 
tore seedlings were under trial. Complete growth 
histories, for twenty of the most promising ones 
have been worked out and from these studies it 
appears that cane varieties have tAvo growlh'maxima 
— one in early July and the other towards the end 
of August or early September — depending upon 
AA'hcthcr a A'anety is early or late. Soil moisture 
.studies show that when this falls heloAV 5-T per cent 
in the 'first foot, cane groAvth appears to cease in 
north Bihar soils. Soil analysis records for the 
proAunce have been collected and an effort is being 
made to make rough diAusions for future variety 
distribution. Studies on the physical properties 
of soil such- as penetrability, cohesion, plasticity, 
etc., haA'e been started. Physiological investiga- 
tions centre round detailed studies of foliage and 
roots in relation to cnAuronment. Successfid sett- 
iiig of A'iablo seeds in a number of A’-aricties has been 
obtained under controlled temperature and humidity 
conditions. Viable seeds have been obtained 
the following cases— Cos, 300 x 326, Cos. 312x326, 
Cos. 312x346, Cos. 312 x 285. Selfed seeds have 
been obtained in tbo case of Cos. 205,' 285,' '323, 
312, 3^6 and 346. 

.Work on the design of n small poAA'er-drivcn 
sugarcane crusher in Bihar and .Orissa ‘for Avhich 
the Imperial Council, of Agricultural ■ Research 
.sanctioned a grant, Avas started in 1931. . In 1931-32 
the first experimental mill was manufactured and 
was giA'ca extensive trials, as a result of which certain 
minor changes in the design were incorporated in 
a second c,xperimental mill which was manufactured 
during the year 1032-33 and tested during the last 
crualiing se-ason. The mill has come out success- 


folly from these tests and the design has therefore 
been standardized. During the trials of the 'first 
experimental mil! it became obA'ious that the mill us 
designed, although excellent from the point of largo 
groAvers, Avas perhaps too big for tbo smaller cuUi- 
A'ators. It was therefore considered desirable tliaf. 
another mill of a somcAA'hat similar design but of 
more -comjAaot type and baA'iug about half the' 
capacity was likely to meet a demand. The design 
AA'ns approA'cd by the Sugar Technologist to the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research and the 
construction of the first experimental small mill Avas 
taken up. ' The short period over aa’IucIi • it ' Avas 
tested indicated a few minor defects. The manu- 
facture of the second experimental mill is uoav being 
taken up. At the Patna farm work Avas started 
during ! 931-32 on' testing various methods of mann- 
factAiiing Khandsari sugar.- As a result of past two 
eeaeons’ wetk a very simple single pair fnrnaee and 
process of juice boiling bav'c been evolved; the 
latter reqTiires some further ’ work,' hoA\’bA’cr, bofoto 
it can be recommended for adoption. •' • •• 

In the Punjab, Coimbatore canes- continued 
steadily to grow in popularity and it Avas estimated 
that of the total area under.sugarcanc in the province 
over 31 per cent Asas sown with these improved 
varieties. .The variety. Co. 285 is at present- the 
principal cane recommended by the department, 
because of its high yield, but the experimental 
work in progress indicates that before- long the 
department urill ho in a position to recommend 
certain other very high yielding varieties. An 
analytical survey of the .varieties groAvn Avas con- 
tinued in the main sugarcane districts, viz., Sialkot, 
GujrauAvala, Amritsar, Gurdaspur, Hoshiarpur and 
Jullundur and Co, 285 was found to be the heaviest 
yielder under zamindari conditions. . Co. 281 and 
Go. 313 were least afiected by frost and Co. ,312 
which has been newly introduced seems to have 
an assured future. Co. 223, whihh at one time Avas 
regarded as one of the best quality canes, is now 
going out of fuAmur ow'ing to its susceptibility to 
disease and to attack by pest. It Avas also observed 
that artificial manures favourably afiected. the 
maturing and tonnage of the cane, , but not its sucrose 
content. Potassium Nitrate enabled the crop to 
resist Ioav temperatures better than 'any-, other 
artificial manures. Experiments carried out {during 
the last three years at Lyallpur and Gurdaspur JiaA'c 
ahoAvn that there was no deterioration either, in the 
yield or quality of gur and juice from cane affected 
by mosaic. A special study of sugarcane borers 
was made. Following the trials of .-certain poAA’cr 
cane crushers financed , by the Imperial Council, of 
Agricultural Research, a now cane crusher believ’ed 
to he suitable for the Punjab conditions has been 
designed. From finances proA'ided from the.saruc^ 
source a trial mill has been made up and Avill be 
tested out during the coming, sugarcane crushing 
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season. Experiments were carried out, at Julhiadur 
farm on tlie “ Open Pan ” manufacture of wliitc 
sugar but more work remains to be done before 
definite conclusions, can be formulated.- Molasses 
are rich in potash and, as large quantities are now 
becoming available as a bye-product in the sugar 
industry, a study was made of the efiect of compost- 
ing molasses to find out the amount of . potash 
rendered available under this treatment. A series 
of comparative experiments, involving the use of 
molasses and other potassic manures, was started 
on two different soils and the result is awaited with 
interest, as the disposal of molasses has now become 
a problem. ; 

■ In the Madras Presidency a large number of 
varieties of sugarcane was grown on most of the 
agricultural experimental stations. The AgricuV 
tural Eesearch Station, Anakapalle, showed the 
greatest activity in sugarcane research. A varietal 
study, according to manurial and irrigational require- 
ments has fhdicated that the two best canes were 
M. A. 21, a seedling cane raised at Anakapalle under 
liberal manurial and irrigational treatment and 
Co. ' 213 under restricted conditions. The latter, 
a seedling cane from Coimbatore, is being grown 
elsewhere too as a drought resister and has been 
the most popular of all. At Samalkota, 34 new 
seedling cane varieties have been studied where 
also Co. 213 is most promising. At Palur, Anaka- 
palle, Samalkota and on two other stations, Sor- 
ghum hybrids were under preliminary trials. While 
at Anakapalle these seem to take as long as 9 months 
to mature, at Palur, the same varieties seem to be 
ready in months. These crosses have a great 
future as it would be possible in the same year to 
raise another crop following sugarcane. In other 
farms these seem to mature in between seven and 
eight months. Experiments are also in progress 
to find out whether varieties other than Sorghum 
hybrids have more than one ripening season as is 
known to be the 6hse in a few areas and what are 
the' most suitable months for growing various 
varieties in different tracts. In an irrigation experi- 
ment at Anakapalle it has been found that by irrigat- 
ing only at the time of planting, Co. 213 under 
Eebruary and April planting gave 37 and 52 per 
cent increase in yield over J. 247, respectively, 
while in M. A. 21 the increase was 15'5 and 33 per 
cent, ' 'respectively. Other experiments at Anaka- 
palle were in regard to spacing, methods of planting 
and wrapping, etc. At Samalkota, apart from a 
variety of experiments in progress, new experiments 
consisted of (i) shallow trench planting versus bed 
planting, (ii) treating setts with hme water, tepid 
water • and prolonged soaking in cold water, (iii) 
planting setts eye to eye and obliquely compared 
with normal end-to-end planting with a view to 
^test their effect on germination, and (iv) spacing in 
rows. Manurial experiments were in progress at 
Sain.alkota, Anakapalle and Palur, At Palur experi- 


ments were in progress for the last five, years which 
indicated that -Fiji ,B,. the local standard variety, 
responds most to heavy manuring of 200 lbs. nitrogen 
per acre in the shape of oil cake and ammonium 
sulphate in the proportion ,of 3 : 2. It .was also 
found that the apphcation of., the manure in three 
doses is preferable to appljdng it in single or -double 
doses. The efficacy of ammonium ^shlphate for 
cane as compared with groundnut cake where either 
was tried in conjunction wilffi farm yard and other 
organic manure was demonstrated at Anakapalle. 
Ammonium sulphate gave an average net profit 
of.Es. 63 per acre as against Es. .22,for groimdnut 
cake during the last four years. A rotation experi- 
ment has been in progress for, the last, nine years. 
The results have shown that it is detrimental to the 
soil to grow cane in alternate years ,and that it is 
more economical to grow it once in three years, 
while good yields are obtained by growing it once 
in four years. Sugar manufacture -under ■ ryots’ 
condition was demonstrated at Anakapalle and 
Palur with success. Rab was prepared on the 
Eohilkhand bel, Sindwahe and Godavari furnaces 
and centrifuged. The experiment , to . study the 
relative resistance of different varieties' to ,sugar 
cane mosaic was continued,. Twenty varieties of 
canes were grown inter-strippe(|^,with rows of diseas- 
ed Co, 213 material. Of these eight varieties proved 
highly resistant while four proved highly susceptible. 
The experiment to determine the loss due, to the 
attack of mosaic was repeated and the results 
obtained are in conformity with those obtained last 
year. The reduction in sucrose ,was not so marked 
but the reduction in weight of canes was considerably 
higher. 

In Bengal sugarcane has established its value as a 
money crop in partial substitution for jute. It is 
estimated that improved varieties of sugarcane are 
now grown on an area of 1| lakhs of acres. ■ Co. 312, 
Co. 270 and Co. 285 were best in general habit and 
growth, P. 0. J. 2878 continued to harden and was 
not much affected by borer. Trials of Co. 213 
on mid-aman paddy -lands were generally success- 
ful, The demand for cuttings of Co. 213 sugarcane 
has increased. A survey of , sugarcane tracts has 
shown that compact areas can be, found in various 
parts of the districts of Eangpur, Bogra, Eajshahi, 
Dinajpur and Malda in the Eajshahi division, Earid- 
pur, Dacca and Mymensingh in the Dacca di^sion ; 
Nadia, Jessore, Murshidabad and the 24-Pargana8 
in the Presidency division ; and Burdwan in the- 
Burdwan division. The cane crushing mill designed 
by the Agricultural Engineer was further improved 
with satisfactory results ; its capacity was not below 
30 maunds of cane per hour while 44 maunds was 
the maximum and the maximum extraction is 
reported as having risen to 74 per cent. A 
power-driven pugmill and an improved type of 
furnace have also been- designed and are under 
test. '■ ■ " ... .. ' 
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The area under sugarcane in Burma is small bufc 
there are indications that ou-ing to the low price 
of paddy increased interest is being taken in the 
crop. At the Pyinmana Agricultural Station a 
great deal of useful information has been collected 
regarding fertilizers and cultivation methods noth 
this crop and several varieties of valuable exotic 
canes from Java and elsewhere have been under 
test. Of the new introductions the Java cane 
P. 0. J. 2878 grown on a block of 5 acres gave a 
yield of 44'6 tons of stripped cane per acre after 
one year’s growth and from one acre of this block 
2,240 viss of jaggerj^ was produced. The new 
Coimbatore sccdliug% viz., Co. 402, Co. 408 and Co. 
414 have been introduced for trial. In a fertilizer 
experiment it was proved that the addition of 15, 30, 
45 and 60 pounds of nitrogen (sulphate of ammonia) 
per acre gave increased yields of canes of 11 per 
cent, 20 per cent, 32 per cent and 42 per cent, respec- 
tively, while the addition of similar quantities of 
phosphate in the (?Kperiment did not enhance the 
yield of . the cane nor expedited ripening. No 
mosaic disease of sugarcane was discovered on the 
experimental farm at'Pyinmaua but some was found 
on the cultivators’ plots. A banded Sclcrotial 
disease %vas observed for the first time in Burma on 
exotic sugarcane varieties but it did not cause any 
great damage. During 1931-32 a comparison was 
made betweeu the indigenous method of digging 
pits in the bottom and of the method of simply 
laying the canes in the trenches without making 
pits. The results appear to indicate that the local 
method of digging is more profitable and that deep 
planting is necessar)’ where no irrigation is avail- 
able. 

The work on the Jorhat farm in Assam consists 
mainly of the acclimatization and selection of 
varieties of cane under chemical control, cultural 
and mauurial experiments. Of the canes received 
from Coimbatore in 1929, Co. 243, Co. 290 (thin 
canes) and P. 0. J. 2S7S (a thick cane) have done 
well in the field trials and have been issued to culti- 
vators. Co. 312 has been rejected on account of 
its bad field behaviour. Co. 214 received in 1930 
had to be rejected as unsuitable. Of the fiv® 
varieties received in 1931, Co. 361 and Co. 363 
appear promising. Of the twelve Coimbatore canes 
received in 1932, Co. 407, Co. 408 and Co. 413 
promisg well. Sixteen new Coimbatore canes were 
received in Slarch, 1933, for trial. The following 
varieties were grown a.s plant canes for comparison : 
IT. 109, Co. 290, P. 0. J. 2878, Co. 291, P. 0. J. 
2725, Co. 210, P. 0. J. 2714 and Co. 243. The 
previous year’s plant canes with the exception of 
Co. 223 and Go. 291 were ratooned. The results 
of the chemical analysis of the o.xpcrimentol canes 
both plant and ratoon are brietly as follows : In 
the pilant canes, Co. 290 gave tlie heaviest yield of 
stripped cane and sucrose followpd by P. 0. J, 2714 


and P, 0. J. 2878. The quality of juice was the 
best with P. 0. J. 2714 followed in order by P. 0. J. 
2878 and Co. 290. These three varieties W'cro found 
to be distinctly superior to all others. Co. 243, 
a new promising variety, gave almost as heavy 
outturn of canc as Co. 290 but due to its poor quality 
of juice its outturn of sucrose was low. P. 0. J. 
2725 gave a fair outturn of cane and sucrose per 
acre. H. 109 and Co. 210 gave good crops but 
their outturn of sucrose was low. Co. 291 gave the 
poorest crop and its yield of sucrose w'as decidedly 
poor. In the ratoon canes P. 0. J. 2714 gave the 
heaviest 3 dcld of sucrose per acre closely followed 
by Co. 290 and H. 109. Co. 213 and Co. 210, al- 
though giving a heavier outturn of stripped canc 
than P. 0. J. 2714, failed to give a satisfactory 
outturn of sucrose due to inferior quality of its 
juice. D. 74 and B. 6308 which gave poor crops 
also gave the poorest jdcld of sucrose ; these two 
varieties are very late ripeners. P. 0. J. 1547 
gave the poorest cane crop but nevertheless the 
quality of its juice was the best and consequently 
it gave a heavier yield of sucrose. The new variety 
Co. 243 appears to be a hcavj' yielder but its ripen- 
ing quality is almost the same as that of Co. 213 
and Co. 210. From every point of view, ho-wever, 
P. 0. J. 2714 was the best cane closely followed by 
Co. 290 which appears to be distinctly promising. 
The average yield of giir per acre of plant and ratoon 
canes, over the whole farm was 4,953 lbs. per acre 
against 4,228 lbs. in the previous year. The average 
outturn per acre of the experimental crop was 28'26 
and 26-76 tons of stripped cane for the plant and 
ratoon canes, respectively, against 20-G tons and 
26-79 tons in the previous year. The field trial 
of October planting was continued with P, 0. J. 
2714, the control plot being planted during follow- 
ing March. Although earlier planting had only a 
slight effect on the time of maturity'- the crop flower- 
ed about three weeks earlier and gave an increased 
yield of 25 per cent. The experiment urill be con- 
tinued. Experiment on the preservation of gur 
in parafinned earthen containers confirmed the 
previous experience that gur remains in good condi- 
tion in such receptacles. Collar rot {Melanconinm 
Saccharin) appeared as usual but was kept under- 
control by continued selection of setts. The varieties 
of sugarcane grown at the farm were kept under 
ob.scrvation to find out their .susceptibility to this 
di.scasc. This is a regular pest of sugarcane through- 
out the Assam valley. 

The average j-iold per acre in the Kopargaon farm 
in Bombay was 10,888 lbs. of gur for plant cane and 
8,738 lbs. of gxir for ratoon canc as against 12,010 
lbs. of gur for plant and 6,258 lbs. for ratoon during 
the last year. The variety D. 100 has been dropped 
this }*car. Amongst, the present varieties P, 0. J. 
2878 has given the best results as a ratoon and,-, 
E, K, 28 came nexf . Co, 290 tlirives well in lowr 
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lying situations while H. M. 89 is an early variety, 
non-arrowing and erect. Four factories in the 
Bombay Deccan have substantial areas under E. K. 
28 and P. 0. J, 2878. In addition, IT. ll: 320 and 
the new Sorghum cane hybrids have been tried at 
Bclvandi and Belapur and some of these are very 
promising. The results of the four years’ experi- 
ments on nitrogenous requirements of the local 
Pundia indicate that the average cane weights 
both in plant cane and ratoons show increase with 
inereasing doses of nitrogen. At the Kopargaon 
farm trials were continued on improved method 
(the modified mmjri farm sj-^stem) versus local 
method of planting cane. These show that the cost 
of cultivation by the local method is comparatively 
high. A study of culminating point in the ripeness 
of cane has been going on for three years at Hoi 
where tests were taken at intervals of ten to twelve 
days and the weights of cane, extraction, brix, 
weights of giir and gi/r-juice cane ratio were recorded 
for the two varieties, E. K. 28 and Pundia. The 
best time fbr harvesting of E. K. 28 was found to be 
12 months and 8 days and for Pundia 13 months and 
20 days. The Sugar Research Station for the 
Bombay Deccan .situated at Padegaou on the Nira 
left Bank Canal, is financed by the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research. A study of the Deccan 
sugarcane soils, work on the physiology of sugarcane 
and varietal trials are now in full swing. 

The lolal area under sugarcane in the North-West 
Frontier Province during 1933-34 was 49,000 acres, 
but tJiis area can bo increased if proper marketing 
facilities arc provided. Experiments on varieties 
grown in 1931-32 at Taruab were continued during 
1932-33. Most of the area is covered by Paunda 
and Assam Red which have done fairly well in the 
l)ast. Among the new varieties, Co. *285, Co. 360 
and Co. 210 appear to be fairly promising. At 
the Haripur Farm Co. 213 and Co. 290 were ratoon- 
ed for the second year and the gur yields of both 
varieties decrcasejl in the year 1933 compared to 
their yield in 1932. This reduction in yield was 
due to the dry weather that prevailed in the months 
of September, October and November. Co. 290, 
which is an early' maturing cane, gave better results 
than Co. 213. 

V.-FISCAL. 

During the year under review, the protective 
duty on foreign sugar remained at Rs, 7-4-0 per 
cwt., the rate fixed by the Sugar Industry' (Protec- 
tion) Act of 1932. And as the rer'cnue .surcharge 
of 25 per cent (amounting to Rs. 1-13-0 per cwt.), 
which was imposed in September, 1931, was also 
continued, the total import duty' on foreign sugar 
amounted to Rs. 9-1-0 per cwt. 

The import duty on molasses {including the 
c.STm;hnrge) continued at 31|- per cent ad valorem. 
The tariff valuations of molasses for the purpose of 


levy'iug duties were fixed as shown in the following 
table : — 

Tabm VIII . — Tariff Vahtation of Molasses, 


t 

t TAllIlT V.41.ITAT10>-. 


SroIoEscs. ; 


lOfU .Taminrj-, 

IM .Tamiarv, 

: 11)33, to 3lEt 

i 103l.tor.nt, 

1 December, 1P33. 

DcecmiKir, 1034. 

1. Imported iu bulk by Tank | Its. 1 13 0 

H». 1 2 0 

Steamer. • j)er c)vt. 

per cut. 

2. otherwise lm])urtcd . . | Its. 2 5 0 

Its. 1 10 fl 

1 per cwt. 

o 

per cut. 


Two bills M'cre introduced in the Lcgi.sintive 
Assembly on the 27th February, 1934, one to provide 
for the imposition and collection of an excise duty 
on sugar and the other to regulate the price of sugar- 
cane intended for use in sugar factories. The two 
bills resulted respectively in Ae^s XIV and XV of 
1934, which received the assent of the Governor- 
General on the 1st May, 1934. 

The Sugar (Excise Duty) Act of 1934 provides 
that a duty' of excise .shall be levied on all sugar 
produced in any factory in British India and cither 
issued out of such factory' on or after the 1st April, 
1934, or used within such faotory on or after this 
date in the manufacfairc of any' commodity other 
than sugar, the duty' pay'ablo being at the following 
rates : — 

(i) On Khandsari sugar (that is, sugar in the 

manufacture of which neither a vacuum 
pan nor a vacuum evaporator is 
em 2 )loyed), at the rate of ten annas per 
cwt.; 

(ii) On all other sugar except 27ahngra sugar 

at the rate of one rupee and five annas 
per cwt. ; 

(iii) On 'palmyra sugar (that is, sugar manufac- 

tured from jaggery obtained by' boiling 
the juice of the palmyra palm) at such 
rate, if any, as may' bo fixed by the 
Governor General in Council after further 
^ enquiry. 

It may* be pointed out that “ sugar ” for the purpo.se 
of this Act means any form of sugar containing 
more than ninety per cent of sucrose. In order 
that the sugar may be taxable, it must be produced 
in a “ factory',” which means any premises -Khcrcin, 
or ■within the precincts of which, twenty or more 
workers are working or were working on any day 
of the preceding twelve months, and in any' jiart of 
which any manufacturing process connected with 
the production of sugar is being carried on or is 
ordinarily .carried on •tvith the aid of power. The 
sugar produced by the purely agricultural section 
of the open pan sugar industry which con.«i.st.s of 
individual units employing ]e.ss than twenty workers 
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or wliicli work witlioiifc tho aifl of power, is, ilierc- 
(ore, not. liaklc to excise dutj'. Similarly products 
like <pir and rah, wbicli do not contain 90 per cent 
or more of sucrose are not iinlilc to the duty. 

The duty under tin's Act is levied only on sugar 
produced in Britisli India, In regard to sugar pro- 
duced in an Indian State, the Act provides that the 
Governor General in Council niaj', h)' notification 
in the Gazette of Indio, impose on sugar hronght 
into British India from the territory of any State 
in India (not being territory which lias been declared 
under Section 5 of tho Indian Tariff Act, 1891, to be 
foreign torriton' for the purposes of that section), 
a duty of customs ’equivalent to the excise duty 
imjiosed by this Act. on sugar produced in Briti.sh 
India. 

Tlie Sugarcane Act, 1931, is intended to secure to 
sugarcane growers a fair price for their produce and 
to regulate the price at wliich sugarcane %vhich is 
to bo used in the Inauufacturc of sugar may bo 
purcliased by or for factories. Tho Act provides 


that a Local Government may declare any specified 
area to be a “controlled area” and that it may 
prohibit the purclinse, in sucli area, of sugarcane 
intended for use in any factory otherwise than from 
the grower or from a licen.sed pucha.sing agent. It 
also empowers the Local Government (subject to 
the control of the Governor General in ' Council) 
to fix, by notification in the local official gasottc, 
a minimum price or minimum price.s for the purchase 
in any controlled area of sugarcane intended for use 
in any factor}'. 

VI.-ALI.INDIA THADE IN SUGAR MACHINERY. 

The value of sugar raachinety imported into 
India during the year under review was 
Rs. 3,30,38,811 as against Rs. 1,53,11,120. The 
following fable gives the value of imports of sugar 
machinery into India from 1921-25 to 1933-34, 
together with details of countries from which 
imported and of the share of each maritime province 
into which the machiner}- was landed on^arrival in 
India : — 


Taule IX . — Value of Jmporls of Sugar Machinerg together with the Share of each Martime Province 

of India during the last Ten Years. 
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1032-33. 

1033-34. 


I!a. 

Its. 

Bs. 

Ita. 

Its. 

Its. 

Bo. 

Its. • 

J48, 

3!s. 

UiiltMl Klncilom 

ir..r>c,is'.> 

12,31,185 

fi,. 55,001 

7,25,050 

10, .30,487 

8,40,343 

10,82,830 

26,22,001 

01,48,018 

1,05, 87, .550 
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-* 

.. 
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1,080 
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.. 
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.. 
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.. 
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2,47,503 

21,4S<> 

1,11,287 

23,215 

8,332 

23,238 

1,18,070 
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33,11,442 
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.. 

10,88,071 

00,53,005 
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1,3S5 

6,072 


3,110 

. . 

22,751 

31,70,262 

24,70.283 
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54,740 

7,804 

45,245 

01,087 

30,421 

2,30,323 
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26,880 

30,541 
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• • 

•• 


.. 


025 

.. 


, 231 

13,444 

Unltml Sl.itcs of Amorii'a 
rlit Atlantic Coant. 

I4,7r.a 

00,388 

35,008 

2(,83S 

30,852 

2S,022 

32,324 

27.3S2 

10,324 

22,021 
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•• 
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2,734 
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9,13,298 
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0,21,079 

13,08,710 

30,14,440 

1,53,11,120 

3,30,38,814 
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11,74,354 

14,92,474 

0,30,842 

7,14.810 

10,54,110 

5,44,088 

12,4.5,070 

27,98,430 

1,31,53,510 

2,13,04,740 

Bombay . 

f ol 


54,240 

43,581 

73,704 

33,042 

00,180 

72,348 

11,08,010 

05,93,005 

Stmt 

83,508 

6,220 

2,830 

10,023 

617 

3,17,250 

19,405 

09,503 

0,20,000 

46,98,390 

Maiima . 

40,007 

19,250- 

10,820 

1.27,53.5 

22,000 

14,700 

12,962 


4,18,783 

8,00,818 

Burma , 

4,131 

8,438 

13,067 

10,443 

.305 

11,308 

1,084 

1,157 

3,248 

.5.5,810 

tOTXl 

10,01,811 

15,97,117 

0,20,837 

: 

9.13,293 

1 

17,51,041 

1 

0,21,070 

1.3,68,710 

30,14,440 
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A list of new sngar factories under consUaiotion 
for operating' during the season 193'l-35 is giveir in 
the Appendix to this Eeview. The following table 
shows the nnmber of plants ordered from each 
countr}' and the aggregate capacity in tons of cane 
crushed per day. These figures are exclusive of 


machinery ordered for purposes of replacement or 
extension by existing factories. 

Three factories in the list are not taken into 
account as two are refineries and information 
from one regarding its capacity has not been 
received. 


TAunE X. 


Particulars. 

Indian. 

HH 

Gorman. 

Others. 

Total. 

Number of Plants ordered 



! ^ 2 

13 

3 

c 

1 

19 

Aggregate Capacity (Tons Cauo per day) 

• 

• 

160 

4,120 

600 

400 

5,170 

Percentage of Total Number of Plants 

• 

• 

10-5 

C84 

15-8 

.5-3 

100 

Percentage of Total Capacity 

4 

• 

• 

2‘9 

79-7 

9-7 

t 7-7 

100 


The capacities of plants given in the above table 
are based on those stipulated in the contracts. 
Actually most plants give working capacities 15 to 
30 per cent above the contract capacities. 

Vn.~ALL-INDIA SUGAR TRADE. 

(1) Gur. 

(rt) Production * — The net production of gur in India 
during 1933-34: is estimated at 3,697,000 tons as 
against 3,245,000 tons in the preceding season. The 
total increase in the outp»ut of gur during the season 
1933-34 over that of the previous year amounts to 
352,000 tons or about 10-8 per cent. The following 
table shows the calculated net production of gur 
in India during the last ten years : — 

Table XI. — Calculated Net Production of Gur in 
India for Direct Consum'ption. 


c 

Year. 

Calculated Net 
Production of 
Gur. 






Tons. 

1924-25 . 

• \ 



, 

1,698,000 

1925-20 . 





2,089,000 

1926-27 . 

• • 




2,313,000 

1927-28 . 

• • 




2,270,000 

1928-29 . 

• • 

,v 



1,778,000 

1929-30 . 

• • 




1,837,000 

1930-31 . 





2,246,000 

1931-32 . 





2,772,000 

1932-33 . 





3,245,000 

1933-34 . 





3,597,000 


^Figures for not production aro calculated from tlio figures 
for total j’iold of gur given in the “ Final General Memoran- 
dum ” each year by allowing for the gur equivalent of cane 
used for other purposes (adopting the conversion factor 
of 10). 


(b) Imports by Land. — There were no imports of 
gur and jaggery f\>y land from countries situated 
on India’s borders, and imports of the commodity 
through land frontier routes of Burma amounted 
to about 38 tons as against 17» tons in the preceding 
year. 

(c) Exports by Sea and by Land. — The exports 
by sea of cane and palm jaggery increased from 819 
tons valued at Rs. 1,40,098 to 1,201 tons valued at 
Rs. 1,73,162 during the year under report, of which 
Ceylon took 899 tons valued at Rs. 1,19,519. The 
exports by land of unrefined sugar from India and 
Burma totalled 6,286 tons as against 3,195 tons in 
1932-33. 

(2) Sugar. 

{a) Home Production. — As already stated the 
production of sugar by modern factories and rc- 
*fineries in India was 370,283 tons in 1932-33 as 
compared uath 228,120 tons in 1931-32. Adding 
to this total an estimated production of 275,000 
tons of sugar manufactured by the in^Iigenous 
process the total production for 1932-33 amounted 
to 645,283 tons as against 478,120 tons in 1931-32. 
In 1933-34 production of sugar direct from cane 
amounted to 453,965 tons and as sugar manufac- 
tured by refineries and indigenous process is esti- 
mated at 60,000 tons and 225,000 tons, respec- 
tively, during the season 19.33-34, the total produc- 
tion may be put at 738,965 tons. 
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(i) Exparls of Indian Sugar by iSea.— Exports of 
sugar from India by sea amounted to 425 tons 
valued at Es.‘ 64,451 as against 437 tons valued at 
Bs. 70,147 last year. 

(c) Imports of Foreign Sugar by iSea.— Imports of 
sugar, excluding molasses, during tbe year imder 
revieTT amounted to 261,300 tons, valued at Es. 2,70 
lakbs, as against 369,500 tous, valued at 118.4,12 
laklis diuring tlio previous year. Tbis decrease was 
due principally to tbe expansion of tbe borne in- 
dustry. Tbe quantity of Java sugar imported, 
amounted to 194,400 tons during tbe year under 
report against 294,80^ tons during tbe previous year. 
Imports of beet sugar also decreased to 27,556 tons 
valued at Es. 28 labbs as compared with 40,690 tons 
valued at Es. 42 lakhs during the previous year. 


Imports of Java sugar were distributed amongst 
tbe different maritime provinces as follows : — 


Province. 


1933-34. 


Tons.' 

Tons. 

Bengal 

86,000 (29 p. c.) 

23,000 (11-8 p. c.) 

Bom bn V 

87,000 (29 p. c.) 

74,700 (38-4 p. c.) 

Sind . 

07,000 (19 p. 0.) 

33,900 (17-5 p. 0.) 

Madras 

41,000 (14 p. c.) 

43,900 (22-6 p. o.) 

Burma 

24,000 ( 9 p. c.) 

18,900 ( 9-7 p. 0.) 


The following table taken from tbe Iteview of the 
Trade of India in 1933-34 gives the figures for imports 
of sugar for the six years 1928-29 to 1933-34, as 
compared with tbe pre-war year 1913-14 : — 


Table XII . — Imports of Sugar, all kinds, excluding Molasses. 


• 

CoTintries from which Imported. 

1913-14 

(Pre-war 

year). 

1928-29. 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 

1031-32. 

C 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 




Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

United Kingdom . . * . 



900 

4,800 

69,300 

8,400 

22,900 

34,900 

36,700 

Ceylon .... 



100 

4,000 

3,600 

6,700 

1,100 

100 

.. 

Java 



583,000 

860,800 

781,100 

809,700 

366,800 

294,800 

194,400 

Mauritius .... 


• 

139,600 

.. 

. . 

* . 

« » 

. . 

• . 

Straits Settlements , . 



2,900 

900 

COO 

600 

400 

200 

200 

China and Hongkong 



1,600 

2,100 

6,100 

5,100 

5,000 

. 2,200 

3,400‘ 

Egypt . . ' 



100 

.. 

. . 


* . 

, . 


Japan ..... 



100 

' 300 

500 

. . 

100 

4,000 

3,600 

Germany .... 



700 

300 

16,200 

11,700 

16,400 

® 300 

, , 

Austria .... 



'I 

r •• 

1,400 


400 






k 74,000 







Hungary .... 



J 

L 2,100 

36,600 

13,800 

600 

. . 

1,700 

Netherlands . . 




1,600 

2,600 

600 

600 

600 

1,300 

Belgium .... 



-• 

300 

1,800 

300 

200 

2,600 

1,900 

Czechoslovakia 

9 




400 

9,700 

600 

1,100 

600 

• « 

United States 




200 

200 

200 

300 

.. 


Other Countries . . 



100 

1,000 

21.100 

44,600 

101,200 

29,500 

18,200 

TOTAI, — AlX, COUNTBIES 


803,000 

868,800 

939,600 

901,200 

616,100 

369,600 

261,300 

Value— (Rs, lakhs) 


14,29 

16,86 

15,51 

10,64 

6,01 

4,12 

2,70 


« 
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(fZ) Imporls oj Sugar hy Land. — ^Tlie .imports of 
foreign refined sugar from countries situated on 
India’s "borders were insignificant. A portion of the 
foreign sugar imported into Katliiawjir ports enters 
British Territory across the land customs line at 
Viramgam and Dhandhnka. The quantity so 
imported during the year was 26,270 tons against 
31,357 tons in .the preceding year. 

(e) Re-exports. — The re-exports of ■ sugar from 
India showed a considerable increase having, risen 
from 4,043 tons valued at Its. 5,02,527 in 1932-33 
to 11,526 tons valued at Rs. 7,25,602 in 1933-34. 

The following table gives the details of the re- 
exports for the last two years 1932-33 and 1933-34 : — 

Table XIII. — Re-exports of Sugar from British 
India. 



[ Quaktitt. 

Value. 

c 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Sugar 23 D. S. and 
above — 





To Iraq . 

S6 

105 

4,15d 

10,530 

„ Arabia . 

1,441 

1,491 

1,78,581 

3,72,090 

„ Persia 

. . 

488 

30 

85,076 

„ Kenya Colony 

30G 

113 

46,501 

24,875 

Zanzibar and 
Pemba. 



„ other Countries 

2,193 

801 

2,70,976 

1,63,279 

Tot-al 

4,03G 

2,998 

6,00,297 1 

6,01,849 

Sugar below 23 D. S. 

7 


2,230 


but not below 16 D. S. 




Sugar 15 D. S. and below 

• • 

8,528 

• • 

63,753 

'Total of Suoab 

4,013 

11,526 

5,02,527 

7,25,602 


Table XIV. — Sources of Supply of 


(/) Exports hy Land of Refined Sugar : — ^Bxports 
thro\igh Indian and Burmese frontiers amoimted to 
33,110 tons in the year under report as against 27,729 
tons in the preceding year. 

{g) Consumption {or Distribution). — The • sugar 
required for consiunption is partly imported (by 
land and by sea) and irartlj’’ manufactured in the 
country from cane and grir in modern factories and 
by indigenous methods in Khandsari concerns. 
Details of the quantities of sugar available for con- 
sumption in India during 1933-34 are gteen below : — 


Total Gross Supply. Tons. 

Initial stocks on 1st April, 193? . . 22,316 

India’s Production of Sugar of theprevi- 
ous year (1932-33) for consumption 
during 1933-34 — 

(a) Direct from cane . . . 290,177 

(t) Refined from gur . . , 80,106 

(c) Made by indigenous process . . 276,000 

Imports of Sugar Tdj’^ — 

Sea 261,299 

Land 26,270 

Total Supply , 955,168 

Quantity to be deducted. 

Re-exports of sugar by sea . . . 11,526 

Exports of sugar by sea . . . 425 

Exports of sugar by land . . . 33,110 

Closing stocks on 31st Marcb,*1934 . 26,360 

Total to be deducted . 70,411 

Het quantity available for consumption 

in 1933-34 884,767 

As against ...... 896,280 


in 1932-33. 

A consolidated statement showing the sources 
of supply of sugar required for consumption in India 
from 1924-25 to 1933-34 is given in Table XIV : — 

',r required for Consumption in India. 



Total Gross Supply — 

Initial stock . 

India’s production of sugar 
of the previous year for 
consumption in the next 
year : — 

(а) Direct from cane 

(б) nefined from gur 

(c) Made by indigenous 
process. 

India’s imports of sugar by 
sea. 

India’s Imports of sugar by 
land. 

TOIAL SUPPI.T 

Be-exports of sugar by sea . 

Exfiorts of sugar by sea 

Exports of sugar by land . 

Closing stocks . 

J TOTAI. TO BE deducted 

Hel giiantity available for 
consumption. 


1924-25. 

1925-20. 

1920-27. 

1927-28. 

Tons. 

27,308 

Tons. 

98,500 

Tons. 

43,460 

Tons. 

118,000 

38,812 

33,805 

52,990 

02,941 

60,400 

33,593 

38,409 

58,085 

200,000 

200,000 

200,000 

200,000 

070,905 

732,000 

820,900 

725,800 

61 


•• 

50,000 

913,102 

1,098,498 

1,101,759 

1,214,826 

21,990 

10,890 

12,000 

19,800 

1,058 

COO 

627 

758 

12,497 

20,500 

31,830 

34,470 

98,500 

43,400 

118,000 

68,270 

134,045 

S7,010 

162,457 

113,302 


1,011,488 

999,302 

1,101,524 


1928-29. 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 

1 1031-32. 

1932-38. 

1933-34. 

Tons. 

68,270 

Tons. 

113,000 

Tons. 

90,600 

Tons. 

157,862 

Tons. 

07,878 

Tons. 

■ 22,810 

67,684 

08,050 

89,708 

119,859 

158,681 

290,177 

52,055 

81,038 

21,150 

31,791 

09,539 

80,100 

200,000 

200,000 

200,000 

200,090 

250,000 

276,000 

808,800 

039,584 

901,200 

610,083 

309,450 

201,299 

78,780 

106,840 

. 

114,768 

69,504 

84,857 

20,270 

1,325,505 

1,467,512 

1,417,370 

1,086,159 

949,805 

955,108 

10,180 

7,300 

3,870 

6,630 

4,043 

11,520 

040 

276 

493 

220 

437 

426 

36,070 

34,514 

40,006 

28,885 

27,729 


113,000 

90,500 

157,802 

67,878 

22,316 

25,850 

160,730 

132,589 

201,791 

102,619 

54,525 

70,411 

1,164,805 

1,324,923 

125,685 

DS2,540 

895,280 

884,767 
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(3) Molasses. 

' Imports of molasses amounted to only 2,401 tons 
valued at Rs, 68,388 in 1933-34: as against 31,991 
tons valued at Es. 10,66.64:8 during the preceding 
year. India’s oum production of molasses is esti- 
mated at 457,000 tons during the year 1933-34 as 
against 461,658 tons last year. 

(4) Confectionery. 

The imports of confectionery exclusive of Jams 
.and Jellies amounted to 1,139 tons valued at Es. 17'49 
lakhs compared uith 981 tons valued at Es. 15'30 
lakhs during the preceding year. 

During the year* under roviev,’ 34,962 lbs. of 
saccharine valued’ at Es. 2’42 lakhs was imported as 
against 41,496 lbs. worth Es. 2’31 lakhs in the preced- 
ing year. 


Vin.~SUGAR TRADE BY PROVINCES. 

(1) Bengal. 

Imports of refined sugar decreased from 88,503- 
tons valued at Es. 1,12 lakhs to 27,550 tons valued 
at Es. 30,05 lakhs. It is noteworthy that the 
decrease in imports during the year is about 70 
per cent. This is attributed to the larger supplies of 
home grown sugar. As usual the bulk of the supply 
was from Java, viz., 22,977 tons. There was no 
import of beet sugar during the year. Imports of 
molasses from- Java were only 2,380 tons as against 
29,580 tons during 1932-33.- 

The following table shows the imports of sugar 
in Bengal during the three yearsl931-32 to 
1933-34 


TAunu XY. — Imports o/ Sugar in Bengal. 


• 


1931-32. 

1031 

:-33. 

1933‘84, 

Covmtriea bom which Impm-tcd. 


Tons. 

Value in 
Rs. Lakhs. 

Tons. 

Value in 
Rs. Lalclis. 

Tons. 

Value in 
Rs. Laldis. 

Sugar 23 D. S. and above — 

Prom United Kingdon? . 

„ Straits Setiloiuonts 
„ Hongkong . 

„ GzeohosIovoKin 
„ Germany 
„ Netherlands . 

„ Java .... 

„ China .... 

„ Japan .... 

„ Southern Russia 
„ Other Countries . 


92 

12 

122,820 

613 

i'4,684 

06 

0-28 

0-02 

'1*34-49 

0-95 

’ 13-80 
0-09 

661 

12 

7 

60 

10 

30 

85,000 

609 

102 

•1-95 

0-02 

0-01 

0-19 

0-03 

0- 04 
100-72 

1- 02 
0-20 

1,800 

10 

100 

40 

22,977 

410 

11 

2-37 

0-02 

0-32 

’ ’ 0-05 
23-77 
0-02 
0-03 

Total 


138,077 

149-69 

80,981 

110-18 

25,480 

27-18 

Sugar below 23 D. S. but not below 
D.S.— 

From United Kingdom . 

„ Straits Settlements 
„ Java .... 

„ Chinn (including Hongkong) 
„ Japan .... 

16 

2 

3 

20,300 

1,04S 

0-01 

001 

24-69 

2-05 

1 

34 

2 

356 

1,110 

0-01 

0-08 

0- 63 

1- 87 

licgl^ible 

’ 1,446 
626 

negligible 

" 1-89 
0-97 

Total 

• 

27,353 

• 26-70 

1,602 

2-69 

2,070 

2-86 

Sugar 15 J). S. and below — 

From United Kingdom . 

„ Germany 
,, ^echoslovakia 
„ Japan .... 

,, United States of America 
,1 Netherlands . 

„ Other Countries 


4 

3 

109 

9 

j- 0-03 

’ ’ 6-41 
"004 

{ ■ 
12 
20 
13 

j- 0-04 

0-03 

0-00 

0-03 


^Ncgligilh. 


Total 

Heel Sugar — 

From Netherlands . 

Molasses — 

From Java . 

■ 

18D 

0-48 

67 

0-16 



• 

30 

0-04 

20 

0-02 

Ah 

1. 

■ 

37,889 

14-62 

29,680 

9-40 

2,380 

0-07 


o 



The price' of Java -white sugar in. Calcutta was 
Bs. 10-4-9 per niaund on the 1st ipril, 1933, as 
compared -vrith Bs. 9:13-0 per maund for Indian 
sugar on the same date. The market sho-wed a 
tendency towards weakness and declined to 
Bs. 10-3-0 for Java and Bs. 9-12-0 for Indian sugar 
by the end of .April. The price for Java ruled 
steady for the next -two weeks ultimately rising 
to Es. 10-4-3 on the 19th May. By the 2nd of 
June the market had advanced to Bs. 10-7-3 ; but 
later the rates eased off again and remained steady 
at Es. 10-6-3 on the 7th July. The price for Indian 
sugarattliistime was Es. 10-3-6. .As the stock was 
low, prices considerably improved touching Bs. 10-9-6 
for Java and Bs. 10-6-0 for Indian sugar in the 
first two weeks of .August. Stocks having been 
replenished, there was an easier feeling and the 
market steadied at Bs. 10-8-6 for Javas for the 
next five weeks. Thereafter the level was slightly 
lower till the 20th October ; subsequently, with 
low stocks »in the market, prices tended to firm 
up but the firm tone was not fully maintained 
on account of offerings of Indian sugar at attractive 


rates. The price, therefore, moved downward and 
after fluctuations touched Es. 10-7-0 on the 1st 
December on which date the price of Indian sugar 
was about Bs. 10-1-0 per maund. The sagging 
tendency continued further under the influence of 
large o-ffers of spot supplies of up-country sugar at 
low prices and by the 12th January the market 
had moved down to Bs. 9-13-0 for Javas, the price 
for Indian sugar being Es. 9-11-0 per maund. The 
price slightly improved due to the repercussions 
of the earthquake in Bihar, the market ruling at 
Es. 10-2-0 over the first three weeks of March. At 
the end of the year, a slight weakness appeared, 
the rates quoted on the 29th Ma^ch being Bs. 10-1-0 
for Javas and Be. 9-6-0 for Indian Vhite. 

(2) Sind. 

The following table taken from the Beport on the 
Maritime Trade of Sind for the c^cial year 1933-34 
shows imports, both from foreign countries and from 
Bombay, re-exports to foreign countries and coast- 
wise exports of sugar for the past five years : — ' 


Table XVI . — Details of Import and Export Trade in Sugar of Karachi. 


Comitiic!. 


1020 - 30 . 

3030 - 31 . 

1031 - 32 , 

1932 

- 33 . 

1933 - 34 . 


Tons. 

Us. I.akhs. 

Tons. 

Us. Lakhs. 

Tons. 

Us. Lakhs. 

Tons. 

Us. Lakhs. 

Tons. 

Us. Lnklis. 

UnltCfl Kingdom 


21,180 

33-38 

7,000 

7-58 

15,142 

17-94 

22,005 

2 . 8-00 

21,131 

21-32 

Soutlieru Rn.ssia . 


« . 


10,207 

10-09 

21,311 

22-06 

3,588 

3-59 



Poland 


2,210 

2-00 

1,403 


4,848 

5-59 





Germany . , 


8,080 

13-22 

0,133 

7-10 

14,908 

17-21 

10 

0-02 

•• 

•• 

Xetlierlands 


905 

1-50 


. . 

. . 

• . 

. . 


• • 


Belgium 

C. 

.018 

1-30 

314 

0-08 


0-33 

121 

0-23 

1,857 

2-93 

Prance 


3,038 

5-14 

•• 

. . 


. . 

. . 


•• 

-- 

Hungary . 


20,303 

31-53 

12,248 

14-18 

495 

0-54 

.< 

. . 

1,084 

1-04 

Czechoslovakia . 


013 

1-68 

0 

0-02 

D 


•• 


-- 


riume- 


1,000 

1-86 

•• 

.. 

.. 


•- 


. . 


Austria 


726 

1-27 


. • 

400 

0-47 

.. 

•• 



Jugo-Slavia 


4,003 

7-41 

.. 

. . 

. • 

. . 


-• 


•• 

Java .... 


166,570 

243-10 

184,206 

214-00 

64,857 

59-22 

56,847 

59-38 

33,908 

C 33 - 49 . 

Ecuador 



. . 



. . 


5,453 

5-38 



Other Eorelgn Countries 


. 4 

0-01 

76 

0-16 

27 

0-00 

181 

0-31 

3,108 

3-17 

' I ’ OTAI . 


220,580 

. 844-38 

227,800 

202-29 

112,210 

12 . 8-41 

89,105 

92-87 

01,088 

02-55 

Tmport-) from Bombiiy 


O 

0 01 - 

1 

0-01 

2,001 

4-06 



. . 

•• 

JJ,e-exports . 


1 ,028 

3-41 

850 

1-10 

. 2 , 83 .-) 

3-42 

3,487 

4-19 

1,800 

4-09 

Exports to Coast Porta 


2,200 

5-88 

002 

2*43 

1,011 

2-50 

1,830 

2-00 

3,035 

7-00 
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The continued increase of indigenous production of the year), at the end of January, 1934.. The 
stimulated hy the high protective duties, is gradually next two months witnessed a partial recovery and 
leading to the elimination of foreign sugar. The the (quotation stood at Ks. 1.3-11-8 at the close of 
total quantity imported amounted to only 61,688 the year. . . ■ - 

tons as against 89,105 tons in the preceding year. 

The total import was 31 per cent less than that in ( 3 ) Bombay. ' 

1932-33 and was equal to only 27 per cent of the , jot m ^ 

total imports in 1930-31. Decreased comsumption According to the Report on the Sea-borne iracle 
due to low purchasing power of the people has also of the Bombay Presidency excluding Sind, the f otm 
partly contributed to the reduction in the trade import of sugar into Bombay amounted to 98,540 
in recent years. . ■ ■ tons as against 111,903 tons in 1932-33, showing a 

. The price of white Java, which was Rs. 14-2-0 decline to the extent of more than 13,000 tons from 
per cwt. in the beginning of April, rose to Rs. 14-3-6 the preceding year. Receipts of sugar into Bombay 
in the middle of May and to Bs. 14-6-0 in the middle from Java dropped from 86,970 to 74,743 tons^during 
of June, the latter ifeing the highest quotation of the year. Imports ol beet sugar fell by 3,975 tons 
the year. It remained more or less steady in July, to 4,804 toirs due chiefly to cessation of shipmciits 
but thereafter a gradual downward tendency followed, from Southern Russia, Belgium and Czechoslovakia. 
Rs. 13-15-0 being recorded at the end of October. Receipts from the Netherlands rose by 831 tons to 
The price further declined to Bs. 13-9-0 at the end 1,270 tons. Details of Bombay’s imports for 1931-32 
of December and to Rs. 13-4-0 (the lowest quotation to 1933-34 were as under : — 

• 

Table XVII. — Details of Bombay's Import of Sugar during the Three Years 1931-32 to 1933-Sd. 

Whence Imported. 1931-32. . 1932-33. 1933-34. 






Tons. 

Bs. 

Tons. 

Bs. 

Tons. 

Bs. 

TJnitod States of America •, 


a 

. . 

.. 


5 

• • 

62 

Germany . 

• « 


• 

- 450 

63,310 

249 

20,908 

60 

6,000 

Franco 

• • 


• 

. . ' 

5 

38 

3,760 


. •• 

Italy 

• • 



. . 

• • 

• • 

22 

• • 


United Kingdom 




4,15G 

5,25,224 

64 

19,400 

3,659 

3,09,150 

Austria . 

« • 



.. 

10 

• • 



• . 

Netherlands 

• < 



407 

68,528 

439 

46,362 

1,270 

1,35,045 

Belgium . 

• • 



10 

1,998 

2,370 

2,41,972 

10 

2,059 

Hungary . 

> • 



50 

5,000 



* 

. . 

Czeohoslovahia . 

• ■ 



94G 

1,28,660 

434 

49,623 

o 

. . 

Hongkong. 

« • 



2,724 

4,76,185 

783 

1,70,792 

929 

1,36,540 

Java 

• • 



07,002 

73,58,880 

80,070 

89,16,109 

74,743 

75,02,004 

Poland {includhig Danzig) 


. 

8,144 

97,00,930 

.. 


. . 

• . 

Bussia 

■ 



47,120 

44,26,205 

5,251 

5,29,893 

. . 

, . 

Japan * 

• 



.. 

.. 

2,036 

2,89,950 

2,750 

3,33,470 

Portuguese East Africa 



.. 

•• 

, 12,052 

12,73,325 

15,218 

16,29,002 

Other Countries 

• 



173 

29,270 

18 

6,058 

11 

1,823 


Total 


131,242 

1,40,59,308 

111,003 . 

1,15,72,349 

98,640 

1,00,17,017 


Be- exports 


2,794 

6,84,900 

500 

83,790 

1,135 

1,92,939 

Exports in Coasting Trade (Foreign) 


10,592 

40,05,110 

12,790 

32,91,167 

11,000 

30,65,022 


0 
























T^hc spob price of Jftvn wbite was Rs. 15 per cwt, 
ni f lu; end of tlie last year which gradually declined 
and with a few fluctuations reached Ks. 14-9-0 in 
the beginning of May. The price again rose to 
Rs. 15-2-0, the highest figure of the 3 *car, by the 
end of dune. It then gradually fell to Rs. 14-10-3 
in the beginning of September but again rose to 
Rs, 15-2-0 in the beginning of November. A reaction 
then set in and the price dropped to Rs. 1 3-9-3, the 


lowest figure of the j’-ear, by the end of Januare 
1931. Rarly in March it rose to Rs. 14-8-0 and 
stood at Rs, 14-1-0 at the end of the 3 *car. 

(4) Madras. 

The Report on the Maritime Trade of the Madras 
Presidency gives particulars of the sea-horne imports 
of sugar into that Presidency as compared with the 
previous two years as under : — 


Table XVIII. — Parliculars of Sea-borne Imports of Sugar into the Madras Presidency for 1931-32 to 1933-34. 


Sugar. 

1931-32. 

1932-33.' 

1933-34. 

e 

Tons. 

Ks. in 
Lakhs. 

Tons. 

Rs. in 
I.akhs. 

€■ 

Tons. 

Rs. in 
Kaklis, . 

lyiigar 23 D, Si and above — 








From Java .... 


C8,4C0 

110-76 

40,817 

47*35 

43,850 

•1501 

„ (ioylon .... 


9G2 

1-2G 

76 

0-09 

5 

.. 

„ United Kingdom . 


3,469 

4-44 

10,171 

10-82 

9,982 

10-48 

,, Southern Bussia . 


6,113 

6-C9 

2,333 

2-05 

. . 

. . 

„ Other Ckmntries 


19 

0-04 

80 

0-lC 

19 

004 

TotaIj 

• 

78,013 

. 1,23*18 

63,477 

01-07 

53,802 

' 66-13 

Sugar below 25 JD. <S. but not below 16 

£>. Si— 

From Straits Settlement . 







„ Belgium . . . 

• 

• • 

•• 

• • 




China> cte. . . . 

• 

• • 

• • 

.. 

* • 

22 

0-04 

if • • • • 


•• 

•• 

•• 

• • 



,, Java .... 

• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 



^ Total 

• 

•• 


•• 

• • 

22 

o-ot 

Sugar 15 D. S. and below — 








From Java .... 

• 

1 

c 

• • 


•• 

•• 

„ Other Countries 

• 

187 

0-22 

2 

« • 


• » 

Total 

• 

188 

0-22 

o 

« • 

• • 

c 

Molastr^ — 


- 






From Java .... 

- 

919 

0G5 

1,831 

1-02 

•• 

• • 

,, Other Countries 

- 


*• 

• 

-- 


• • 

Total 

• 

919 

0C6 

1,831 

1-02 

•• 

• • 

GUAXD TOTAL 

• 

llllllllll^lQ^^ 

1,24-05 

55,310 

G2-09 

63,884 

6C-I7 
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Tile price of irlute Java vras Be. 14-5-0 per cwfc, in 
the beginning of April. After a few fluctuations 
it steadily rose to Rs. 15-0-0 per ovrt. in tbe beginning 
of June, but thereafter a gradual downward tendency 
followed, Rs. 14-5-6 being recorded at the end of the 
month. The price remained more or less steady 
in JiJy but it further declined in August and Sep- 
tember, Rs. 14-2-6 being recorded by the middle 
of September. The price rose to Rs. 14-14-0 by 
the middle of October and then again declined to 
Rs. 13-12-0 at the end «f December and to Rs. 13-8-0 


on the 18th January, 1934. There was some partial 
recovery during the next two months and the price 
stood at Rs. 13-12-0 at the close of the year. 

(5) Burma. 

Imports of refined sugar during the year under 
remew showed a decrease of 6,743 tons. The 
following table gives the imports of foreign sugar 
into Burma for the last three years from 1931-32 
to 1933-34 


Tabub XIX . — Imports of Sugar into Burma. 


— •- 

Description of Sugar. 

• 

1 

1 

1031-32. 

1032-33. 

i 

o 

1933-34. 

1 

Tons. 

Its. in 
LaMiB. 

Tons. 

Es, in 
Lakhs 

Tons. 

Es. in 
Lakhs. 

Sugar 1C D. S. aud ahoro . 

27,046 

34-18 

26,392 

29-57 

19,649 

1 

21-34 ^ 

Beet Sugar 

1 

•• 

” 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Sugar 15 D. S. and below . 


, 1 

j 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Molasses . . . ' , 

239 

016 

182 

0-11 

21 

001 






0 


. Totai, 

28,180 

34-34 

26,674 

29-08 

19,070 ; 

1 

1 

21-36 


The average price of Java wliitc sugar was 
Rs. 10-7-0 per maund during the month of April. 
It remained practically unaltered during May and 
June but rose to Rs. 10-8-0 in the months of July 
and August and to Rs. 10-9-0 in September. The 
iwicc gradually declined to Rs. 9-13-0 per maund in 
.Tanuary, 1934, aud stood at Rs. 10-3-0 during the 
month of March, 1934. 

IX.-MONTHLY SUGAR PRICES. 

A statement showing the monthly average price 
of ready Java white sugar in the principal Indian 


ports and of factory made sugar (Cawmpore special) 
in the Cawnpore market is given below. The latter 
is a well known grade of sugar refined from gur 
and prices for it have, therefore, been given for 
compnri.son with those of Java sugar. In view 
of the larger production of sugar directly from cane 
in India, average prices for Marhow'rah Crystal 
No. I (factory delivery basis as quoted in the Oawu- 
pote market) have alsp been included in the state- 
ment. This is a typical first grade sugar as turned 
out by Indian mills. 
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Table XX.— Statement showing the Monthly Average Price of Ready Java White Sugar- ver Maund from 

the year 1938-34. 


Month. 

Calcutta. 
Average 
Price per 
maund. 

Rangoon. 
Average 
. Price per 
maund. 

Bombay. 
Average 
Price per 
maund. 

Karachi. 
Average 
• Price per 
maund. 

Madras. 
Average 
Price per 
maund. 

Cawnpore 
Special 
. Sugar. 
(Factory 
delivery 
. basis, 
Cawhpore 
market) 
Average 
Price per 
maund. 

Marhowrah 
Crystal No. 1. 

. Monthly 
Average 
, Price per 
maund. 
(Factory 
delivery 
basis, 
Cawnporo 
market.) 


Bs. 

A. 

3?. 

Bs. 

A. 

r. 

Bs. A. 

P, 

Bs. 

A. 

r. 

Bs. 

A. 

P. 

Bs" 

A. r. 

Bs. A. r. 

April, 1933 

10 

4 

0 

10 

7 

0 

10 12 

0 

10 

6 

0 

10 

6 

0 

8 

4 0 

9 3 0 

May, 1933 

10 

4 

0 

10 

6 

0 

10 13 

6 

10 

,6 

0 

10 

8 

0 

8 

6 0 

9 5 0 

June, 1933 . 

10 

6 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 16 

0 

10 

8 

0 

10 11. 

0 

8 

8 0 

9 7 0' 

July, 1933 . 

10 

7 

0 

10 

8 

0 

10 13 

6 

10 

8 

0 

10 

8 

0 

S 

7 0 

9 10 0 

August, 1933 . 

10 

8 

0 

10 

8 

0 

10 12 

0 

10 

C 

0 

10 

8 

0 

8 

6 0 

9 14 0 

Soptomhor, 1933 

10 

S 

0 

10 

9 

0 

10 12 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

7 

0 

8 

0 0 

9 13 0 

October, 1933 

10 

8 

0 

10 

8 

0 

10 12 

0 

10 

6 

0 

10 11 

0 

8 

4 0 

9 ,0 .0 

November, 1933 

10 

9 

0 

10 

5 

0 

10 14 

0 

10 

3 

0 

10 

6 

0 

8 

3 0. 

0 0 0 

December, 1933 

10 

3 

0 

10 

1 

0 

10 7 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

2 

0 

8 

1 8 

9 0 0 

January, 1934 

10 

1 

0 

9 

13 

0 

10 1 

0 

9 

11 

0 

10 

0 

0 

7 

8 0 

8 14 0 

February, 1934 

10 

6 

0 

9 

14 

0 

10 6 

0 

9 

13 

0 

10 

0 

0 

7 

12 0 

9 0 0 

March, 1934 . 

10 

2 

0 

10 

3 

0 

10 8 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

8 

4 0 

9 1 0 


X.-REVIEW OF THE SUGAR TRADE OF JAVA. 

A review of tlie Sugar' Trade in Java for tlie year 
uuder report will be of interest as Java is still' tbc 
supplier of a large quantity of sugar to India. 

The final figures for the production of sugar in 


a in 1933 were : — 


Metric Tons. 

Superior Head Sugar . 
Superior Soft Sugar 
Brown Sugar 

Molasses Sugar . • . 

• 

. 1,083,073 
■ . . 9,400 

241,032 
07,222 


Total' 

. 1,401,327 

Atrninof ^ 2,010,500 metric tons in 1932. 

° 1 2,843,052 metric tons in 1931. 


‘The sugar industry in Java could not show any 
improvement during tbe year under report. It had 
again to face difficulties similar to those of the pre- 
vious year. Java has suffered a tremendout shiinh- 
age in her Far Fastem outlets partly on account of 
the severe competition from other suppliers and 
principally by reason of the increase in the produc- 
tion of British India. Figures for the last 10 years 
relating to the production of sugar in Java, the 
exports of sugar from Java to British India and the 
percentage of exports, out of total production are 
shown in the following graphs 









In lakla of metric tons 
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GRAPH D. — Showing the Total Phoduction op Sugar in Java and the Exports of Sugar prom Java 

TO British India from 1924 to 1933. 
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GRAPH E. — Showikg the Percentage of Exfobts to British Intha out of Production op Sugar in 

Java from 1924 to 1933. 



1024. 1925. 1920. 1927. 1923. 

Erom Isfc January, 1933, the Nederland.sch Indischo 
Verceniging Yoor den Afact Van Suikcr, or ns com- 
monly abbreviated the “ NIVAS ” look over the 
macliinety of the late “ V. J. S. P. ” in Socrabaya. 
Starling on Januarj” Isl \vith stocks of about 2,800,000 
tons, to which must be added the 1,401,000 tons 
made in 1933, they disposed of about 1,624,000 tons 
during the year, lca\'ing an unsold balance of about 
2,577,000 tons on December 31st. It is a credit to 
the “ NIVAS ” that they could manage to dispose 
of these quantities of sugar during the year in .spite 
of the fact that prices for Java Whites deebned by 
about f. 1 per 100 Kg., from the commencement of 
the year. Early in the year it was ncces.saT}' to 
make some concessions in the price of Whiles to 
de.stinations where British refined sugar wa,s coui- 
pciir^g. Ibit towards the end of February the com- 


1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 

petition lessened and the price of Vliitcs was placed 
on one level for all destinations. 

In the beginning of the year the prices were ruling 
as nn^er : — • 

Whites : “ Froo ” c.^port . . . f. 5-75 

Colombo anti Indian tVest Coast port.s f. 5-20 

Browns — . 

Free ” export . . . . f. 5'50 

To refiners . , . • . ' . f. 4 'Of) 

The policy adopted by the “ NIVAS ” was to make 
sales as rapidly as pos.sible. Good quanliiiiui were 
dispo-sed of during the first two inonlh.s so tliat by 
the end of Februarj' about 530,000 tons were sold. 
Prices were well maintained, and Browms to refiners, 
opening at f. 4 rose to f. 4§ in Narch, while White.'*', 
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Oa wliicli concessions had. also beeii given; tose to 
f. D-75 for all destinations East of Suez. At thia 
price fair business was done and the “ NIVAS ” 
could make a further rise to f. wth premiums 
for forward deliveries. B}' the beginning of the 
campaign the “ NIVAS ” had disp.oscd of 802,296 
tons of the 1931 and 1932 crops. The market, liow- 
ever, remained very dull, and the “ NIVAS ” had to 
make a slight adjustment in prices for export sugar. 
By the end of May it had disposed of about 908,000 
tons. The balance of the 1931 crop of Browns was 
sold to refiners at 4‘60 glds. so that' only 145,000 tons 
of "Whites out of that crop remained to be sold. 

, During June* about 100,000 tons were sold at 
practicaUy unchanged prices for destinations East 
of Suez. The price to the "West of Suez steadily in- 
creased to f. 5-10 for nearby deliveries, while f. 5‘40 
was paid for December/January delivery. 

In July also about 100,000 tons were sold out of 
which’ 30,000 ^ons Whites were from the 1931 crop. 
On 1st August 47,000 tons molasses sugar were sold. 
The unsold balances consisting of "Whites and Browns 
were as under : — 

, Tons. 

1932 Crop- 

Whites 1,051,000 

Browns 732,000 


1933 Crop — 
■iVhites . 
Browns . 


974.000 

183.000 


Prices then declined steadily and very small business 
could be done owing to a decline in values in New 
York and London. The “ NIVAS ” in order to 
stimulate, business, announced their intention of 
again ofiering reductions in price for "Whites to 
specified destinations. A rebate of f. 0'75 was 
offered to Indian "West Coast Ports, and f. 0-25 to 
Indian East Coast Ports, but o\Ting to hea^'y declines 
in London and New York little business could be 
done, so that a week or so later a further concession 
of f. 0‘25 was necessary to attract buyers. 

In the 1st week of September “ NIVAS ” price 
ideas were again advanced for "Whites, but the 
decline in sterling prevented buyers from following 
the rise until on the 12th of that month . Sterling 
advanced sharply and fair lots of Whites could bp sold 
at f. 5-25 and f. 5 for Indian East and West Coast 
Ports, respectively. At the same time Browns were 
sold to Japan at f. 4’20. The following week saw a 
further decline in sterling and concessions were again 
of^Ted ,,80 that at the end of September prices were 
as follows : — 

Whites — I 

“ Pree Export ” 

China 

India — . 

West Coast . 

East Coast . 

, Browns — 

China 

Japan for refiners 


f. 5-40 
f. 5-124 

f. 4-05 
f. 4-90 


f. 4-75 
f. 3-86 


During October ,the market r’eniained quiet, while 
during November further reductions were made, 
10,000 tons Whites being sold towards the end of the 
month to exporters at f. 4-60 and f. 4-40 for Indian 
East and '"VVest Coasts, respectively. At this price 
fair business was done, forward sales being made at 
a discount of 5 cents, while Browns were sold to 
Japanese refiners at 3-75 to 3*85. 


December was extremely quiet, only about 70,000 
tons changing hands during the whole month, the 
most important transaction being one of 20,000 tons 
to India at a considerable drop on the previous price. 
The price paid Avas f. 4 and f. 4-10 to Indian West 
and East Coasts. During the month the price for 
Browns to Japanese refiners was also lowered and 
unimportant lots were sold at f. 3-60. 


Prices at the end of the year were as follows : — 


Whites — ' 

“ Free Export ” 

India — 

West Coast . 

East Coast . 


f. 5-60 

f. 4-00 
f. 4-10 


China 


f. 4-75 


BroTOS — • 

“ Free Export ” 

Cliina 

India 


f. 6-10 
f. 4-50' 
f. 3-75 


During 'the 1st week of January, 1934, about 29,000 
tons were disposed of by the “ NT\’"AS ” of which 
2,000 tons were Browns. ' There was very little 
actituty during the rest of the month on account of 
the drastic fall in sterling rates. In spite of the heavy 
fall in sterling exchange sales were more satisfactory 
in February and March and the “ NIVAS ” was 
able to make a slight advance in prices. 


The statistical position of Java on Ist April, 1934, 
was as under : — ' ^ 

Tons. 

■ E.stimated carry-over on Ist April, 1933 2,632,638 
- Crop, 1933 1,401,327 


Total Supply . 3,033,966 


Deduct — ■ ' , ■ 

Exports April, 1933, to March, 1934 . - 1,108,122 

Homo Consumption . . ■ . . . 306,224 


Total' , . 1,414,346 


Balance of Supply as on 1st April, 1934 2,619,010 

At the same period during 1933 . . . 2,632,038 

At tho same period during 1932 . ' ■ . ' 1,034,102 

At the same period during 1931 . '705,827 

Details showing destination , of export, of java 
sugar during the official .year 1933-34 as compared 


0 
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■\nili tliose for the Irro preceding yoars arc given 
below - 


Tabu; XX.I. — Erporfs of Swjnr from Juvn thiriprf 
the yenrs im-32 to 1933-34. 


tJost illations. 


1931-32. 

1932-33. 

1933.34. 

Holland 


Tons. 

10,913 

Tons. 

2,159 

Tons. 

17,559 

England 


■19,932 

270,144 

■ 48,811 

ttcrinnnj' . 


298 

418 

' 2,714 

I'ninco 


27,058 

19,415 

2,417 

Belgium . , 


2,032 

2,529 

1.437 

Port Said f.o. 


41,039 

30,719 

62,053 

Italv . 


4,166 

2,032 

914 

Egypt 


•• 

288 

3,018 

Total Europe 


135A3S 

333,701 

138,953 

U. S. Atlantic Coast 





U. S. Pacific Coast 


CO 

1,817 

818 

Total AAierica 


50 

1,817 

SIS 

Aden 


7,6.51 

2,742 

7,981 

Africa 

« 

1,629 

0,365 

6,829 

Arabia . . 

• 

1,499 

899 

1,510 

Persia 

• 

6,400 

61 

111 

Singapore . 


03,923 

58,933 

48,804 

Penang 

« 


17,475 

20,911 

Brilisli Malaya . 

• 


11,937 

1,923 

British India 

« 

614,714 

36,048 

420,121 

320,639 

Siam . 

• 

33,181 

29,442 

Hongkong , 

« 

351,466 

204,100 

187,854 

Ciiina . . 

« 

180,520 

91,022 

83,312 

Japan 


123,405 

02,262 

137,177 

Formosa 


1,909 

15,688 

22,387 

Tvorca 


4,030 

4,002 

20,011 

Australia , 


181 

169 

163 

Hoav* Zealand 


70,245 

40,487 

70,338 

Saigon 


3,487 

1,151 

2,969 

Yladivostook , 


102 

11,092 


Dairen 


102 

130 

3,440 

Philipiiinc-s 

• 

183 

34 

• « 

Polyncsio . 

« 

1,400 

1,329 

1,535 

British Horth Borneo 

* 

193 

759 

629 

Portuguese Timor 


130 

392 

100 

Others 

( 

9 

36 

118 

Total Eastern 


1,407,605 

995,952 

907,133 

GRAND TOTAL 


1,543,153 




For the period 1933-34: sliipmcnts to West of Suez 
were 139,771 tons as against 335,521 tons for the 
preAdouB year. Considerable reductions also took 
place in Java trade in India and in the Far Eastern 
markets. Shipments to British India totalled 
320,639 tons in 1933-34 as against 425,727 tons and 
514,714 tons in 1932-33 and 1931-32, respectively. 
Shipments to Hongkong and China ports totalled 
271,166 tons against 295,122 tons and 531,992 tons 
in 1932-33 and 1931-32, respectively. 

The year 1933 witnessed a drastic reduction in the 
^ugar Industry of Java. Only 99 factories were 
active in Java during the year as against 166 in the 
preceding year, 208,947 acres -were planted and 


harvested during the year 1933 as against 425,921 
acres in 1932. The total amount of cane harvested 
was 11,088.062 tons vss against 22,587,839 tons last 
year. .Average tonnage of cane amounted to 52‘2l 
ions per acre ; the highest figure for one, group 
reported was 58*80 tons per acre, while, the lowest 
reported Avas 48*66 Ions per acre. 

The sugar content of the cane was much better 
thau that in the previous season, the average sugar 
CJctraction attained being 12*64 as against 11*16 last 
year. The highest recovery during 1933 for a group 
was 13*17 per cent while the lowest was 10*75 per 
cent. The largest average yield of sugar per acre 
for a group was reported to be 15,693 lbs. and the 
lowest 12,922 lbs. as against 15,0.ol lbs. and 11,500 
lbs., rc.spectively, in the previous year. The maxi- 
mum figure for one single factory amounted to 
18,164 lbs. sugar per acre, as against 20,452 Ib.s. in 
the year 1932. 

The table below gives the number of factories 
operating and the cane acreage incjava from 1924 
to 1933 according to figures pnbli.slicd by Dr. Prinsen 
Gecrligs : — 


Table XXII . — Number of Factories operating and 
the Cane Acreage in Java. 


Year. 

Number of 
Pactorics 
operating. ' 

Arcanndcr 

Cane. 

Cano bar. 
vested in 
tons per 
noro. 




.Acres. 

• Tons. 

1924 


179 

424,945 

, 42-36 

1925 


179 

439,695 

43*19 

1926 


178 

444,038 

42-08 

1927 


178 

455,800 

46-04 

1028 


178 

481,863 

52-63 

1929 


179 

480,709 

49-59 

1930 


179 

489,984 

51-54 

1931 


178 

493,721 

52-70 

1932 


106 

423,924 

53-25 

1933 


99 

208,947 

62-21 


XI.-REVIEW OF THE SUGAR TRADE OF CUBA. 


The Sugar Trade in Cuba during the year 1933 
was influenced by several developments such as the 
inflationary policy of the United States Covernment 
with its accompanying withdrawal from the gold 
standard ; the attempt at the formation of a sugar 
stabilization plan including crop rc.stricrion and 
marketing agreements among the domestic < 5 Ugar 
producers; the possibility- of some rednerion in 
Cuban duty and finally the OA'crthrow of the Jfacliado 
Government in Cuba. 

Under inflation, and the effects of the proposed 
marketing agreement, prices ro.se to the lughest 
point of the year, viz., 1*05 cents per lb, for raws on 
the 12th July, 1933. The sehernc Avas, ho-wever, 
finally abandoned as it was found impo.®.';ible to 
dcA'isc a satisfacloiy method of aliotfing sugar 
crops. 
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The year opened Matli a quotation of 0-77 cents 
per lb. for Cuban ran-s, cost and freight to New 
York. The price advanced to 0-80 cents on account 
of good demand from refiners, their stocks being 
comparatively small. An easier tone followed due 
to competition from Philippine sellers and by the 
middle of January the price eased olt to 0-67 cents 
per lb. for prompt shipments. Refiners were show- 
ing more interest in 'Philippines. The trend con- 
tinued downward and sugars sold at the lowest 
point for the year at 0-65 cents per lb. on Februar}- 
2nd, 1933. A prominent English refiner bought 
heavily during Februar}' of Cubas, San Domingoes, 
Mexicans and Prefetentials which caused an advance 
in the world’s ]Tricc of raws. At this time it was 
officially .stated that the Java crop for 1934 was to 
be reduced to 500,000 tons and this also helped con- 
siderably to bring prices up to 0-85 cents per lb. 

Political conditions in Cuba became of increasing 
importance during March and finally caused an 
advance in price of riiws to 1-05 cents during the 
month. Towards the end of the month demand 
for raws slackened and prices fell to 0-95 cents. 

In April, the market was increasingly affected by 
reports from Washington regarding a possible market- 
ing agreement in sugar, as well as Cuban political 
developments. With a few fluctuations, the quota- 
tion steadily advanced from 0-95 cents at the opening 
of the month to 1*30 cents. Cuban holders remained 
out of the market owing to the prospects of receiv- 
ing some duty concession as a part of the marketing 
plan under consideration at Washington. With 
Cuba out of the market. Southern refiners found 
considerable difficulty in obtaining supplies and had 
to frequently outbid the Northern refiners to obtain 
sugars. Some Cubas were occasionally shipped and 
sold to refiners at a premium over duty frees. 

During early May, the market rose up to 1-40 
cents and then gradually declined. Refiners were 
obtaining sufficient raws for their immediate require- 
ments and this caused a slackening in the demand for 
prompt sugars and the price declined to 1-27 cents 
per lb. During this month the United Slates went 
off the Gold Standard and this caused an important 
advance on the Exchange but this did not affetTt 
actual raws to the full extent owing to the heavy- 
arrivals. 

Influenced by advices from Washington in connec- 
tion with the marketing agreement the prices rapidly 
rose until 1'50 cents was touched during ihe first 
week of the month of June. But about this time 
difficulty was experienced in getting the various 
sugar interests together, particularly as far as crop 
allotments were concerned, and it was also found 
that it would not be possible to give a reduction in 
duty to Cuba without lowering the price of domestic 
beet granulated. These conditions brought about 
increased selling and the price for raws steadily 
declined to 1-35 cents. During the latter part of 


the month, there was a general meeting of sugar 
interests in Washington for arriving at a compromise 
acceptable to all parties. The market responded 
quickly and the price again advanced to 1’50 cents 
per lb. 

During July the market steadily advanced from 
1*30 cents to 1*65 cents, the latter being the highest 
price for the year. A reaction then set in and the 
price dropped to 1*50 cents. The buying continued 
steadily and did not cease until it began to be certain 
that hopes of reaching an agreement on the market- 
ing plan were dissipated. 

During August, political conditions in Cuba 
became more serious and President Machado was 
forced to resign and leave Cuba ; this ca_used a severe 
decline in futures on the Exchange. Lack of offer- 
ings and shipments from Cuba brought about a 
scarcity of nearby sugars and refiners were forced 
to pay higher price for prompt shipments. The 
price advanced from 1*44 cents to 1*56 cents. In 
the beginning of September there was sufficient 
demand from refiners and sales were made of prompts 
at 1*65 cents per lb. 

Towards the middle of the month of September 
the offerings from Cuba increased largely and this 
led to an easing off of the market and prices gradu- 
ally declined to 1*53 cents at the end of September. 
Conditions in Cuba had an important influence on 
the market though shipments appeared to have been 
made without difficulty. Philippine holders, in 
spite of the fact that they had a much larger crop 
than in the previous year, showed an unwillingness 
to sell. 

October was a month of steadily declining prices. 
Increasing competiticn in refined, with new crop 
domestic beets appearing on the market, caused a 
slackening of the demand from refiners for raws and 
the month, wliich opened at 1*53 cents declined at 
the end to 1*20 cents. 

On accoxmt of continuous lack of demand for 
raws the prices declined to 1*15 -eents at the end of 
November. Liquidation of the December delivery 
on the Exchange had an important effect on the 
decline. There was much uncertainty as to -n-hat 
would happen in Cuba in 1934, owing to unsettled 
political and labour difficulties. Philippine holders, 
who had been reluctant sellers previously, entered 
the market during the last half of November and 
sold heavily for December, Januaiy and February 
shipments at 3*15 cents to refiners and operators 

During the month of December the price for raws 
advanced from 1*15 cents to 1*30 cents and when the 
refiners’ wants were filled the price again declined 
to 1*15 cents at which price the year closed. 

The average price of raw sugar, cost and freight 
at iSm York, for the inoath of January, 193i was 
1*20 cents per lb. This compares with an average 
price of 0-72 cents per lb. for Jamiarv’-, 1933 
and 1*21 cents per lb. for December, 1933. The 
average prices for raws duimg the montlis pi 
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February and March, 1934, were 1’33 cents and 
1"11 cents, respectively. 


Graph F shows the range of sugar prices for raws, 
cost and freight. New York, during the year 1933. 


GRAPH F.— Showing the Range oe Sugar Price por Raws, C. & F. New York during the year 1933. 

(price in cents per lb. duty-free.) 
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The range between the high and low prices of 
the year in the raw sugar market was 100 points, 
or a full cent a pound, compared with a swing of 
63 points in 1932 and 44 points in 1931. The high 
peak of the year was 1*65 cents per lb. for Cuban 
raws C, and F. New York, and the low point was 
0'65 cents per lb. 

President Grau of Cuba issued a decree on Decem- 
ber 30th, 1933, fixing the 1934 Cuba crop at 2,316,459 
tons of which 1,500,000 tons was allocated to the 
United States, 665,469 tons to Europe, and the 
balance 150,000 tons for local consumption. 

The table below shows the production of sugar, 
the number of centrals operating in Cuba, and the 
consumption of sugar in the United States from 
1925 to 1933 *• 


Table XXIII. — Sugar Production in Cuba from 
1925 to 1933. 


Year. 

Centrals 

operating. 

Sugar Pro- 
duceil (long 
tons, Raw 
Sugar). 

United 
States’ 
Consump- 
tion of 
Sugar. 

Percentage 
of Cuban 
Sugar en- 
tering United 
States’ 
Consump- 
tion. 

1025 




Per cent. 

183 

5,125,000 

5,510,000 

63 

1026 

177 

4,885.000 

6,071,000 

68 

1027 

177 

4, .505,000 

5,297,000 

65 

1028 

172 

4,012.000 

6,543,000 

47 

1029 

163 

6,156.000 

'6,811,000 

52 

1030 

157 

4,071,000 

5,599,000 

44 

1031 

140 

3,122,000 

6,475,000 

.37 

1932 

133 

2,003,000 

5,214,000 

28 

1933 
g ■ 

125 

1,995,000 

6,270,000 

25 


(FfRurca taken from “Annual Reports of the American Sugar 
Jtcflnlng Company, 1933.") 


XIL-A GENERAL SURVEY OF WORLD SUGAR 
POSITION D'l THE YEAR 1933-34. 

According to the latest estinfete of Dr. Gustav 
Mikusch, the world production of sugar in 1933-34 
totalled 26,719,000 metric tons as compared with 
25,719,000 metric tons in the previous year. The 
production thus shows an increase of 1,226,000 
metric tons over the preceding year. The table 
below shows the production of sugar (beet and 
cane) in different countries for the years 1933-34 
and 1932-33 for comparison ; — 


Table XXIV. — Estimate of the World Sugar Pro- 
duction by Dr. Gustav Mikusch, Vienna — Cam- 
paign Year September- August. 



1933-34. 

1932-33. 


In 1,000 Metric Tons, 


raw value. 

A. — Beet Sugar. 



[a) Europe. 


fc 

Germany .... 

1,429 

1,091 

Danzig ..... 

26 

22 

Czechoslovakia 

617 

634 

Austria ..... 

170 

166 

Hungary .... 

136 

103 

France ..... 

946 

1,022 

Belgium .... 

247 

285 

Netherlands .... 

290 

240 

Poland ..... 

342 

417 

Denmark .... 

264 

192 

Sweden .... 

306 

235 
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I") Suro„. 
imy . 

Spain 

l^ugos/avia ' 

“t^ania ' - . 

^“/ffarin • -•• . •/ 

; : ; 

,^'t*iuania ‘ * * / 

Azores . ' / 

2'otnj p„ / 

o.To/tnJejj S°''iet Uj,- / — 

• * / 

Sral®'**'* , / 

ji^eontina I 

‘^^guajr '. • / 

America / 

* r— — if 

jS . / 

: ; •■ : 

• . * • / 

’ / 

^°^Us!a _ 

■ /— — 

_ / i 

t 1/ 


Metric T„ 

"'•’>■ vaC7"'-'- 


C,1C3 
J.O-iO 
“^,203 I 


I -^^'‘crica. 

9 // and pi . , 

' I o,!ia" ; • ■ 

// H’'"'“''^ad’ ■ - ‘ • 

// farbados 

// Janiaica 

// ^tigua, Sf V-. • 

// and St pi' St. r 

'4;eontina(j; ; .■ ;,/ 

m . - / 


^’ 900 Mc^^- 7' 


233 
i.OlO 
036 
„ C 
2,340 
107 I 
90 / 
73 ■/ 
35 / 


? I , 

_f«i»®S3sM2; ; • 

I ^““atfdSiam ;j 

I ^°^lAsh _ /• 

I ®eypt ^/nco. /- 

// "““ritius • • . / 

// ^ounion • • • / 

^°<^l Africa 

ioeensln^j / 


^, 01 S 
1.504 
803 
1.434 
270 1 


Spain 




n 

-L K"” AW 
-.I^^iilaiands . 

I ^^^^AnstruUa 'j 

I /- 


I , 077 

^7^83 / 

"^^> 94^1 


/ ' 
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It will be observed from tbe above table that the 
production of Beet Sugar in Europe increased from 
6,420,000 metric tons in 1932-33 to 7,203,000 metric 
tons in 1933-34 or an increase of 783,000 metric ' 
<<on8 over last year. 

Another table from the same authority is given 
below showing the world figures of consumption, 
imports and exports of sugar in the 3 ’'car 19.33-34 


as compared with the figures for the previous year. 
It will be observed that the consumption in the year 
1933-34 exceeded the consumption in the previous 
year by 329,000 metric tons whereas the import 
figure showed a decrease of 639,000 metric tons, in 
comparison with the figure for the last year. The 
export of sugar during the year 1933-34 showed 
an increase of 67,000 metric tons over the preceding 
j’-ear. 


Table XXV. — Consumption, Imports- and Exports of Sugar in the World hy Dr. Gustav Mihusch, 




Consumption. 

Imports. 

1 — . 

* Exports. 



1933-34. 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 

1932-33.' \ 

e 

Europe — 

Germany .... 


1,527 

In 1,1 

1,603 

399 

WO Metric Tor 

17 

-s — Bam Sugar 

21 

Valu^. 

5 

14 

Czechoslovalda . 


401 



166 

280 

Austria .... 


176 

172 

4 

19 



Hungary .... 


93 

88 



53 

6 

Switzerland 


195 

172 

188 

166 

2 

1 

France .... 


1,046 

1,060 

425 

402 

298 

302 

Belgium .... 


229 

226 

114 

121 

• 132 

139 

Netherlands 


305 

333 

96 

125 

77 

35 

United Kingdom 


2,244 

2,109 

2,099 

2,179 

407 

380 

Poland .... 

’ 

324 

316 


, , 

93 

108 

Soviet Union 


(a) 1,000 

la) 960 

13 

8 

47 

61 

Denmark .... 


204 

195 

1 

9 

' 16 

1 

Sweden .... 


282 

260 

11 

•35 

*'• 


Italy ..... 


326 

319 

6 

6 

8 

8 

Spain .... 


302 

296 

• • 

• • 

. • 

. • 

Other Countries . 


829 

779 

476 

448 

26 

16 

Total Europe (c) 

• 

9,480 

9,186 

3,450 

3,538 

1,329 

1,349 

Asia — 

China and Hongkong (a) (6) . 
British India 


680 

600 

■ 

380 



, 

(a) 4,900 

4,640 


456 

(a) 40 

42 

Japan and Formosa (Saipan 

and 

(a) 980 

948 


160 

(a) 150 

183 

Korea included) (b). 

Java ..... 



399 



1,170 

1,406 

Philippine Islands (d) . 



61 



1,369 

1,096 

Other Countries (6) 

• 


469 


430 

(a) 17 

(o) 19 

Total Asia 


7,310 

7,117 

1,226 

1,416 

2,746 

2,745 

Africa — 

' Egypt .... 


128 

113 


1 

(a) 40 

t' . 

30 

South African Union . 


181 

169 

1 

1 

173 

163 

Mauritius . 

, ' 

11 

11 




241 

Other Countries (6) 

• 

(a) 392 

400 

(a) 365 

369 

la) 188 

182 

Total Africa 

• 

712 

• ' 698 

366' 

. 371 

656 

616 


(а) Estimated. 

(б) Calendar years 1934, respectively, 1933. 

(c) The Asiatio territory of tho.Soviet Union and Turkey included. ■ 

(d) Muscovados consumed in tho Philippine Islands not included. 


c 
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rAtiU^ XW.—CoPsutnplioii, Imports and Jizports of Sugar in the World 

Vicima — 


hg Dr. fr'nstav MihiscJi, 



Consumption. 

Inijwris. 

Exjiorts, 


19.33-34. 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 

1932-33. 

1933-34. j 

1932-33. 

Atiitrica — 

United Sl.nU's .... 

Hawfiii 

Porto P.ko, Virgin Jslnnds . 

Ciiliiv (6) . . 

Canndiv, Kowfonndland (i) . 

IJritiBli West Indio.^, Guiana (b) , 

Haiti, Doiniiiiean Acpuldic . 

Mexico . » . 

Central America .... 
Argentina (r.) .... 

Br.icil 

Peru (c) 

Frencii We.st Indie.s . . . 

Ollier Gonntries in Sonfli Aincriea 

(«) , . 

Total Anioncft 

5,7115 
23 
54 
(a) 150 
(a) 431 
(0) 45 
33 

* 233 

. {n)44- 
342 
{«) 92, 7 
(o) CO 
(0)6 
223 

1 

5,899 

OO 

53 
162 
427 
45 
28 
211 
(n)44 
tirn 
(n) 925 
03 
{0)6 
230 

11 IfiOO Alctric 

j- 2,535 

(n) 373 
(a) 3 

1 

141 

Tons — Haw S 

2,887 

“ 3G7 

3 

1 

1 

" 147 

uyar Value. 

01 

(n) 2, .500 
{n)4 
(a) 404 
(n) (1.) 302 

(0)4 

3 

(a) (&) 30 

3.58 
(a) (b) 82 
24 

38 

2,477 

9 
427 
(6) 317 

no 

4 

1 

(b) 25 
320 
(a) (*) 91 
31 

S,2S3 

s,m 

3,053 

3,m 

3,835 

’ 3,830 

A — 

Australia (Conlincnt) . 

Ollier Connlrie.s (i) 

343 
(a) 77 

339 

80 

(b) .. 

(a) 73 

(b) .. 

70 

(a) (5) 314 
(a) 119 

(6) 271 
121 

Total Aii-stmlia 

<120 

419 

73 

76 

433 

392 

World . . • . 

26,205 

25,876 

8,168 

8,807 

8,999 

8,932 


(а) Estimated. 

(б) Calendar years 1934, respectively, 1033. 

(e) Sugar of all grades; Calendar j'oars 1033, resp. 1032. 


Tlifl followitipc (.“iblo compiled from tlie figures of 
Dr. Gustnv Jlikusch, slioars the production and 
consumption of .sugar (cane and beet) and the excess 
of production over consumption from 1924-25 to 
1933-34 


Tauuk XXVI. — IForfd Prodnclion and Consumption 
of Sugar {Cane and Beet). 


Year. 

IVodiiotion. 

Consumption. 

Excess of 

1 ■ Production 
[ over Con- 
sumption. 


Motrio Tons. 

Metric Tons. 

Metric Tons. * 

1924-25 . ' 

24,768,000 

23,236,000 

1,612.000 

1925-20 J 

25,923,000 

24,712,000 

1,211,000 

1920-27 . 

24,859,000 

24,790,000 

09.000 

1027-28®. 

20,033,000 

25,843,000 

790,000 

1928-29 . 

28,898,000 

27,470,000 

1,419,000 

1029-30 . 

28,553,000 

20,846,000 

1,709.000 

1930-31 . 

29,579,000 

20,930,000 

2,040,000 

1031-32 . 

27,208,000 

20,100,000 

1,108,000 

1932-33 . 

25,719,000 

25,876,000 

—167,000 

1933-34 . 

20,945,000 

20,205,000 

740,000 


JToTE.-^The figures liavc been revised according to the 
laieit c.stimatc of Dr. Jlikusoh. 


It is a noteworthy feature that consumption in 
the ye.nr 1932-33 exceeded the production by 157,000 


metric tons. But in 1933-34 nJtliougli consumption 
increased, the production showed a larger increase, 
with the result tliat consumption fell short of produc- 
tion by as much as 740,000 metric tons. 

Xni.-CONCLUSION. 

In the previous issue of this Iteview mention was 
made of the probable effect of the excise duty im- 
posed under the Sugar (Excise Duty) Act. 1934, on 
different sections of the sugar industrj'. It was 
stated there tliat the effect on modern factories 
manufacturing sugar directly from cane was likely 
to be to put a wholesome check on the excessive 
expansion which was taking place and of compelling 
the existing factories to increase their efficiency and 
reduce the cost of production. The Gvr refining 
and Khandsari sections of the industry, being both 
inefficient and wasteful, were expected to be curtailed. 
The actual figures uow available as well as the fore- 
cast of production in the near future have confirmed 
expectations in both these respects. The putting 
up of new cane factories has almost come to a stop, 
whilst many of the existing factories have made, or 
arc contemplating, additions to their plants with 
the object of increasing their capacity and efficiency 
and so lowering the cost of production. The produc-o 
tiou of sugar by Gur refineries and Klmidsaris lias 
shown a marked reduction. 


0 
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. A contributory cause which adversely aflected 
production of sugar in northern India during the 
current season 1934-35 was the damage suffered by 
cane crop owing to attacks of pests and diseases 
and to bad climatic conditions such as uneven 
distribution of rainfall, floods and frost. As a result 
of these causes sugar prices were maintained at a 
higher level than was expected. The improved 
statistical position in Java and a healthier under- 
tone in the world sugar markets appear to have 
brought about a definite change for the better in 
the Indian markets. Added to these is the effect 
on the market of the definite signs which arc now 
noticeable of an improvement of consumption of 
sugar in India. 

A forecast of sugar production is given in Table 
XXVII. It should be noted that the estimates of 
production of sugar from cane are for each cane 
crushing season, which normally lasts from Novem- 
ber to May in northern India, 
o 

Table XXVII. — Forecast of Annual Production of 
Sugar in India up to Cane Crushing Season, 1935- 
36 {fi'077i Cane and Gur). 


1 

1 

'tartioiilars. j 

Cane 
Crushing 
Season, ! 
1933-34 
(Actual). 

Cano 

Cmshing 

1 Season, 
1034-35 
(Esti- 
mated). 

Cane 
Cmshing 
Season, 
1035-36 
(Esti- 
1 mated). 

1. Production from existing capa- 

city of Old Pactories.* 

2. Production due to increase in 

capacity of Old Pactories.* 

3. Production from Xcw Pactories 

commencing manufacturing 
operations during the season. 

Tons. 

515,000 

•• 1 

Tons, i 
020,000 , 

1 .. 1 

! Tons. 

1 020,000 

75,000 

1 1.5,000 

4. Total Production of Pactory 
Sugar. 1 

.'). Estimated Production of Hhand- 
sari Sugar. 

515.000 

200.000 

020,000 1 

1 

150,000 

710,000 

1 

j 125,000 

0. Total Production of All Kinds of 
Sugar (excluding Gur). 

715,000 

770,000 

835,000 


• Notji. — U nder “ OldTactories ” are inchided all factories except- 
ing those commencing mannfncfnring operations for the first time 
d'lrlng the season. 


A forecast of the quantity of sugar available for 
consumption and of imports of sugar for the oificial 
years up to 1936-37 is given in Table XXVIII. 
It may be explained that the figures for “ Margin 
for Imjmrtcd Sugar arc exclusive of re-exports 
and are arrived at after making allowance for 
differences in opening and closing stocks of im- 
ported sugar at ports. The “ Gross Imports ” 
would be somewhat higher. 


Table XXVIII. — Forecast of Aoinual Co7isimption 
and hnports of Sugar m hidia up to 1936-37. 


Particulars, f 

Official 

year 

1033-34 

(Actual). 

Officml 

year 

1034-35 , 
(Esti- ' 
mated). 

Official 

year 

1935-30 

(Esti- 

mated). 

Official 

year 

1036-37 

(Esti- 

mated). 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1. Indian Sugar Produc- 
tion of the preced- 
ing cane cnisliing 
season. 

645,283 

715,000 

0 

770,000 

835,000 

2. Consumption of 

Sugar in India dur- 
ing the ofiicial year. 

884,757 ! 

! 

030,000 

030,000 

030,000 

3. Difference between 
Production and 

Consumption re- 
presenting Margin 
for Imported Sugar 
entering into Con- 
sumption during 
the ofliclal year. 

238,474 

215,000 

o 

160,000 

95,000 


A comparison of the estimates of production and 
consumption contained in the two preceding tables 
with the corresponding tables published last year 
clearly brings out the improvement which has taken 
place now. Whilst it was estimated last year that 
production would exceed consumption by 1936-37 
the reduction in production of refineries and Khand- 
saris and the slight improvement in consumption, 
now indicate that such over-production may not take 
place. The outlook for the industry is, therefore, 
definitely better to-day. 

Cawnpore, 

25th June, 1935. 


LIST "A”. 

i* 

List of Model'll Sugar Factories and Refineries existing in India in the Year 1933x34. 


, Serial No. and Name and Address of ITirm. 

District. 

Location. 

Nearest 

Railway 

Station. 

Capacity. 

I, — Factories working tvith Cane, 




Tons. 

Punjab. 





■ 1.' The Phulerwan Sugar and Oil Jlills, Ltd., 
Plmlerwan. 

. 2. The Bhalwal Sugar Mills Co., Ltd. (Managing 
Agents — Captain Malik Sardar Itlian 
Noon, Eais, Tahsil Bhahval.) 

Sargodha . 

Shahpur 

Phulciwan . 

Bhalwal 

Phulerwan i' N. W. 

B. 

Bhalwal, N. W. R. 

100 - 

100 


c 
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LIST ‘‘ A”-conf{/. 

List of Modern Sugar Factories and Refineries existing in India in the Year 1933''34 conld. 


Serial Xo. and Xawc and Address of Firm. ] District, 


T. — Factories working tcilh Cane — 
eonUl. 

Punjab — conlJ. 

y. Gujranwala Sugar Mills Co., Ltd. (Jianngiug Giijniuwak 
Agent.s — ^Messrs;tXarang llros. & Co., Ltd., 

Lahore.) , 

•1. Tlio Snrnswati Sug.ar Slilla (SLaniiging Agents AinlmUi 
— ^Jlc'srs. Jnilakslimi Sugar Co., Ltd., 

Doiwnla.) 

Tho Punjal) Sugar Corporation, Ltd,, Souopal Rolitalc 
— near Delhi. (Managing Agents— The 
Gnnesh Flour Mills, Co., Lyallpur and 
Delhi.) • 

United Provinces. 

1. Jai Lahshrai Sugar Co., Ltd,. Doiivala. Delira Dun 

(Managing Director — Jishnu La), Esq., 

B.So., Doiwala.) 

2. Tho Ganga Sugar Corporation, Ltd., Xawa Salwranpur 

Slialir (Harara), vtn Abbottabad. (Mana- 
ging Agents — Thft Ganga Sugar Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., (MUego Road, Rawalpindi. 

y, Tlio Amritsar Sugar MilLs Co., Lt<!., P. 0. Muzairarnagar 
Baheri. (Managing Director— Sardar Amar 
Singh Sahib, Amritsar.) 

* t. Tho Upper Doab Sugar Mills, Ltd. (Mana- Do. 
ging .Arimf- Tk-i Rij S.-.anip Rajendra 
Lal.t li;i. ., .V.i;.'.dV,.ii! 

A. The Upper Jumna Swadeshi Sugar Mills Co., Do. 

Ltd., Mansnrpnr. (Managing Agents — 

Me.ssrs. Hari Raj Swamp Rajendra Lnl 
and Bros., MnzatTarnagnr.) 

0. Upper India Sugar Mills, Ltd., Khatauli. Do. 
(Jlauaging Agents — ^Messrs. Mitra Mandal, 

Burn Bastion Road, Delhi.) 

7. Bhogpur Sugar Factory, Bhogpur, P. 0. Bijnor 

Xajibabad, E. I. R. (Proprictoi's — Raja 
Hari Kishan Kaul, 29, Lawrence Road, 
l..ahoro, and Ishwar Das Lahshniidas, 

Hughes Road, Bombay.) 

S, Tho Dhampur Sugar Mills, Ltd. (Managing Do. 
Proprietors— H. R. Sugar Factory, Xek- 
P«r.) ^ 

9. Tho Upper Gauges Sugar Jlills, Ltd. (JIana- Do, 

ging Agents — ^Messrs. Birk Brothers, Ltd., 

8, Royal Exchange Place, Calcutta.) 

10. Rni Bahadur Xarain Singh Sug.ar Mills, Ltd., Jleerut 

Baraut. (Jlnnnging Director — Sardar 
RSnjit Singh, 2-A, Curzon Road, Mew 
Delhi.) 

‘‘11. The Diwan Sugar Mills, Sakhoti Tanda, P. 0. Do, 

,Snkhotl Tnnda. (Proprietor — Seth Dhan- 
patmal Diwan Cband, LyaUpiir.) 

*12. Daurala Sugar AVorks, Daurak. (Propric- Do, 
tors — ^Tiio Delhi Cloth and General Mills 
Co., Ltd., Dellii.) 

*l:>. The Indro Sugar AVorks, Ltd., Clement Do. 

.Street, Meerut Cantonment. (Managing 
Agents— Inchnram & Co., Bankers and 
Ageut-s, Clement Street, Arecnit.) 


Location, 

Kearcst 

Railway 

Station. 

Capacity. 



Tons. 

Kahwali 

RaUwali, N. AV. P,. 

yoo 

•lagadhri . 

Jagadhri, N. AV. 
R. 

•100 

Sonepat 

Sonepat, N. AV. K. 

300 


a 


Doiwnla 

Doiwnla, E. I, R. 

1 

2o0 

Dcoband . 

1 Dcoband, N. AV, R. 

i 

1 COO— 800 

[ 

Rohana Knlnn . 

Roliatia Ivnkn, 
K. AAL R. 

000—800 

Shamli . . . 

Shamli, S. S. Rly. 

COO— 800 

MnusHr])ur . . j 

Jlansurpiir, N. A\k 
R, 

COO 

Khatauli 

IvhalauU, N. AAk 
R. 

COO 

Bhogpur 

Kajibabad, E. I. 
R. 

0 

CO 

Dhampur . . 

Dhampiir, E, 1, R, 

•160—500 

Scoliaru 

Scoharn, E. I. 1’,. 

1,100 

Bantul 

Baraut, S. S. Rly. 

COO 

S.akhoti Tunda . 

■Sakhoti Tumk . 

•100 

Daurak 

Daurak, X. AV. R. 

900 

Mnlinna 

Mcenil Cilv, X. 
AV. R. * 

300 


o 
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LIST *‘A’’-conid. 


List of Modern Sugar Factories and Refineries existing in India in the Year 1933-34— con/c/. 


Serial No. and Name and Address of Firm. 

District. ' 

Location. 

Nearest 
Railway ' 
Station. 

Capacity , 

I. — Factories toorking with Cane — 

contd. 

United Provinces — conld. 




Tons. , 

*14. Dollii Sugar Jlills, Ltd. (Alanaging Agents 
— ^Slcssrs. Krishna Sugar Syndicate, 11, 

• Gur/,on Tload, New Dellii.) 

Meerut 

Mohiuddinpur 

MohiudSinpur, N. 
W. R. c 

400 

15. JTodi Sugar Mils, Ltd. {Managing Agents — 
Messrs. Multani Mnl & Sons, Patiala.) 

Do. . 

Begamabad' 

J3cg;wna.bafJ, N, W. 
R. 


*1C.' Simbhaoli Sugar Mills. (Managing Proprie- 
tor — Sardar Raglibir Singh Scndhanwalia, 
O.B.E., P. 0. Baksar, Dist. Meonit.) 

Do. 

Simbhaoli . 

Simbhaoli, E.' I. 
R. 

' 400 

*17. Prag Sugar Factory, Kiohha. (Managing 
Agent— Prag Narain, Vakil, Eawatpara, 
Agra.) 

Nainital 

Kichha 

Kichha, 51. K. R. 

000 

*18. Ediandlce Sugar Mills, Ltd., Baliori. (Jlana- 
ging Agents — Messrs. D. N. Kliaudke & 
Go., Baberi, Diet. Bareilly.) 

Bareilly 

Bahcri 

Baberi, R. K. R. 

150 

19. 'J’he Kesar Sugar JVorks, Ltd., Baberi. 
(IManaging Agents — Messrs. Ejlnoband and 
Doveliand & Go., Allahabad Bank Build- 
ing, Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay, P. 0. 
Box No. 746.) 

Do. 

Do. 

Bnhcri, n.'K. 11. 

o 

800 

20. H. 'R. Sugar Faetory, Nekpur. (Managing 
Director — Raja Radha Raman.) 

Do. 

Nekpur 

Bareilly, R. 1C. R. 

000 

21. Saraswati Sugar Sjoidicatc, Ltd. (Managing 
Agents — The Ncoli Syndicate, P, 0. Soron, 
Dist. Etab.) 

Etab . . . 

Manpur Nngaria . 

JIanput Nagaria, 
R. K. R. 

460 

22. L. H. Sugar Factories and Oil Mill, Ltd., 
Pilibhit. (Managing Director — Sabu Jag- 
disb Prasad Jec Sabib, Pilibbit.) 

Pilibbit . . 

Pilibhit 

Pilibbit, R. K. R. 

' 000 

23. L. H. Sugar Factories and Oil Mill, Ltd., 
Pilibhit. (Managing Director — Sabu Jag- 
disb Prasad Joe Sabib, Pilibhit.) 

Do. . . 

Do. . . 

Pilibhit, R. K. R. 

450 

24. L. 11. Sugar Factories and Oil IMill, Ltd., 
Pilibbit. (Managing Director — Sabu Jag- 
dish Prasad Joe Sabib, Pilibhit.) 

Do. 

DO. 

Pilibbit, R; K. R. 

150 

*25. The Hindustan^ Sugar l\Iills, Ltd., Gola 
Gokrannath. (Managing Agents — ^Messrs. 
Bachraj & Co., Ltd., 395, Kalba Devi 
Road, Bombay 2.) 

Khcri t • 

Gola Gokrannath 

Gobi Gokrannatb,' 

' E, K. R. 

i, 1.000 

20. The Aira Sugar Factory, P. 0. Aira Estate, 
Khamaria. (Owners — ^The Shrcc Malta 
Lalcsbmi Sugar Corporation, Ltd., Klicri.) 

Do. 

c 

Khamaria ' . 

Lakhiinpur, R. K. 
R. 

150 

*27; Rosa Sugar Factory and Distillery, Rosa. 
(Managing Agents — ^Lyall MansbaU & Co., 

4, b'airlie Place, Calcutta.) 

Shahjnbanpui- . 

Rosa . 

Rosa, E. I. R. . 

- 000 

28. The Oudb Sugar Mills, Ltd. (Managing 
Agents — ^Messrs. Birla Brothers, Ltd., 
dahangir Wadia Buildings, Esplanade 
Road, Fort, Bombay.) 

Sitapur . 

Ilnrgaou 

ITargaon, R. K. 

R. 

1,000— 

1,200 

o 

*29. The Laksbmi Sugar Mills Cd.,‘ Maboli. 
(Proprietors — Rai Bahadur Seth Ajudhia 
Prasad, Honorary Magistrate, Anarkali, 
Lahore, and Shiv Prasad Banarsidas 
Aganval, Bankers and Mill Owners, 85, 
Lake Road, Lahore). 

Do. 

Maboli 

{ 

Maboli, E.' I. R. 

400 

30. The United Provinces Co-operative Sugar 
Factory, Ltd., Biswan. (Resident Direc- 
tor — ^The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Lala 
Mathura Prasad Mehrotra, Biswan.) 

Do. 

Biswan 

1 

Bisu’an, K. K. R. 

t 

■ 1 

300 


r 
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list “ A”— conft/. 


List of Modem Sugar Factories and Refineries existing in India in the Year 1933-34— confJ. 


Serial Xo. and ICntne and Address of Firm. 

I 

j _ pislrict. 


Location. 

Nearest 

Railway 

Station. 

Capacity. 

I . — FarAories tcovkiug ivith Cone — 
contd. 

United Provinces — conld, 

.11. Seth Guknrimall Kaniohand Sugar 

Bahrdich . 


ilarwal Rond 

i 

Jnrwal Road, B. 

i Ton's. 

1 

400 

Jnrsval Koad. fPropriclors — lala Jaswnnt 
Kai & Sons.JKnrachi, and Messrs. Gulr.nri- 
mall Ramchand, Bankers, Lahore.) 

*32. The Biirhwal Sugar Mils Co., Ltd., Burhwal 

BaraPanki . 


Bnrliwal 

N. W. 

Bnrhwal, E. I. R. 

200 

IScaA Office, Ctfitripotc. 

*33. Tho Lucknow Sugar Works, Ltd., Aishbagb, 

Lucknow . 


Lucknow , 

'wji R, M. \V . 
Aislibngh, B. N. 

400 

Lucknow. 

♦34. Experimental Sugar Factory of the Harcourt 

Cawnpore . 

. i 

Naw.ai)ganj 

W. 

Kawatpnr, Cawn- 


Butler TcchnolBgical Institute, Cawnpore. 

35. The Balrampnr Sugar Co., Ltd. (Managing 

Gondft 


Bnlrampur . 

pore, B., B. & 
C. 1. ^ 

Bnlrampur, B. N.' 

COO 

Agents — ^Jlessrs. Bcgg Sutherland & Co., 
Ltd., Cawnpore.) 

30. Tho Nawahganj Sugar ilills Co., Ltd., 

1 

i Bo, 


Nawabgnnj 

w. 

Kawahganj, B. 'N, ^ 

1,100 

Nawabgonj. (Managing Agents — ^Messrs. 
Narang Brothers & Co., Ltd., 3, Montgo- 
mery Hoad, Lahore.) 

*37. Tho Sclcserin Sugdr Mills, Ltd., Babhnan. 

j 

Bnsti 

i 

Babhnan . 

w. 

Bablman, B. N. 

• 500 

(Managing Agents — Messrs. Govind Ram 
Ramnath & Co., 18, Mulliok Street, 
Caloutta.) 

38. TIio Basti Sugar Jlill.s C!o., Ltd., Wallor- 
ganj. (Ufanaging Agents — ^jfessrs. Narang, 
Bros,, & Co., Ltd., 3, Montgomery Road, 
Lahore.) 

*3!). Tho Basti Sugar Mills Co., Ltd., Basti. 

. 

Bo, 

i 

. 

Wnltcrganj . ! 

W. 

Wnlleiganj, B. N. 

■ 500 

! 

1 

Bo. 

] 

i 

j 

Basti 

W. 

Boati. B. N. W. 

550 

(Managing Agents — ^Tho Hon’blo Sir G, C. 
Narang, 5, Jlontgomcry Road, Lahore.) 

40. Madho Kanliaya Mahesh Gauri Sugar Mills, 

, Bo- 

1 

Jagdishpur 

Mimderwa, B. N. 

400—500 

Ltd., Jagdishpur, P. 0. Stundenva. 

41. Tho Popidar Sugar Co., Ltd., Barhni (Ram- 

j Do. 

. 

Barhiii 

W. 

Barhni, B. N. W. 

Ci)0 

dntgauj), (Managing Agents — Seth Nadhan 
Singh & Sons, Gujranwala, Punjab.) 

42. Tho GancsU Sugar Mills, Ltd., Pharenda, 

1 

Gorakhpur 


Pliarendn . . ' 

Pljarcnda. B. N. 

500 

(Managing Agents—Mossrs. Poddar Jai- 
puria & Co., Jaipuria House, P, 0. Bcadon 
Street, Calcutta.) 

43. Tho Lakshmi Devi Sugar Mills, Chitauni. 

BO. 


Chita\mi 

w. 

Cliltanni, B. N. 

400 

(Jfanaging Agents — ^Sfessrs. Agarwnl & Co., 
Post Office, Raja Bazar, Khaddn.) 

44. Tho Vishnu I’ratap Sugar Works, Khadda . 

45. Tho Lodi Sugar Factory, Ledi, P. 0. | 

9 

BO* 

1 

! 

Khaddn . 

W. 

Khadda, B. N. W. 

.500 

BO. 

• 

l.iedi . 

Si.swa Bazar, B. 

'75 

Niciiloul. (Managing Agents — Dr. K. K. 
Bhargava, Lodi, 0. Nicliloiil, Bist. 

Gorakhpur.) i 

40, Tlii? Mahahir Sugar Mills, Ltd., Siswa Bazar, 1 

BO. 


Si.swa Bazar 

N. W. 

Siswa B.azjir, B. 

500 

(Managing Agents — Messrs. Hwarkadas j 

Baijnaih, Siswa Bazar, Dist. Gorakhpur.) ! 
*47. Tho Piuijab Sugar Mills Co., Ltd., Ghughli. 

BO. 


j 

Ghughli ■ . 

N. W. 

Qlmgldi, B. N. W. 

500 

(CUainnnn— Hon’blo Sir G. C. Narang, 
5, Montgomery Road, Laliore.) 

48. The Sliankar Sugar MiU.s, P. 0. Cnpt.iinganj. 

BO. 


Ciiptainganj 

Captainganj, B. 
N. W. 

Pipraicli, B. N. 

nnn 

(Managing Agents — Mcs.>ira. Indra Chand 
Hari Ram, Caj)tainganj.) 

49. The Biamond Sugar Mills, Ltd., Pipraieh. 

DO. 


1 

Pipraieh . . j 

450 

■ V* 

(Managing Agents — ■Messrs, hlurarlia & 
Sons, Ltd., 15, Clive Street, Calciitfa.) 



W. 


Q 
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List of Modem Sugar Factories and Refineries eristing in India in the Year 1933-34-con/d. 


Serial No. and Name and Address of Firm. 


District. 


Location. 


Nearest 

Railway Capacity, 
Station. 


I. — Factories ivorhiag ivith Cane — 

oontd. 

United Provinces — cortcld. 

.'50. The PipraioU Sugar Mills, Ltd,, Pipraicli . 
''Cl. Saraj’a Sugar Factory, Sardarnagar. (Senior 
Managing Partner-^ardar Dnhadnr Sir 
Sunder Singh Majithia, Ivt., C.I.E., P. 0. 
Sardarnagar, Dist. Gorakhpur.) 

'.C2. Gauri Bazar Faotorj' of the CauTiporo Sugar 
Works, Ltd., Gauri Bazar. (Managing 
Agents — ^Messrs. Begg Sutherland & Co., 
Ltd., Ca^npore.) 

S3. Shreo Sitaram Sugar Co., Ltd., Baiialpur, 
P. 0. Dcoria. (Managing Agents — lilcssrs, 
Karamchand Thapar & Bros., Ltd., C, 
Roj’al E.vchango Place, Calcutta.) 

C4. Hanumat Sugar Jlills, Dcoria, P. 0. Deoria. 
(Proprietors — Messrs. Lakshmi Nnraiii 
Matlmra Prasad, Bankera and Clolh Jler- 
olianta Tahsll Deoria, and others.) 

C.C. Noori Sugar Works, Bhatni. (Proprietors — 
Mc.ssrs. Noori Mian & Co., Bhatni.) 

50. lalnvari Ivhotan Sugar Mills, Ltd., Lakshini- 

ganj. (lifanaging Agents — ^Sfessrs. Devi 
Dutt Suraj Mull, Padraumi, Dist. Goraldi- 
pur.) 

57. Maheshri Khctan Sugar JOlls, Bainkoki. 
(Managing Agents — ^Mc.ssta, Devi Dutt 
Chaturbhuj, Ramkola.) 

38. The Ramkola Sugar Mills Co., Ramkola 

39. Padraiina Raj itrishna Sugar Worlss, Ltd., 

Padrauna. (Owned by the Padrauna Raj, 
Padrauna.) 

lO. The Jagdish Sugar Works. (Managing 
Agents — Raja Bahadur Brij Narain Singh 
and Co., Padrauna.) 

51. The United Provinces Sugar Factory, Bub- 

nowlie, P. 0. Scoralii. (Managing Agents 
— ^Messrs. James Finlay & Co., Jjtd.) 

12. The Ratna Sugar Mills Co., Ltd., Slmhganj. 

(Maiiagaing Agents — ^Messrs. Kashi Prasad 
& Co., Benares Cantonment.) 

13. The Shreo Krishna Deshi Sugar IVorks, 

Jhusi, Dist. Allahabad. 

14. Tribeni Desi Sugar Works, Naini. (Proprie- 

tor — l\Ir. A. Beni Prasad, Naini, Allahabad.) 


Gorakhpur 

Do. 


•Taunpur 


Allahabad 


Pipraich . , I’ipraieh, B. N. W. 200 

Sardarnagar . Sardarnagar, B. 2,000 

N. W. 


Gauri Bazar . Gauri Bazar, B. 325 

N. W. 


Bailalpnr . . Baitalpur, B. N. 500—050 

W. 


Tnbsil Dcoria . Tahsil Dcoria, B. 100 
N. W. 


■Rliaini . . Bhatni, B. N. W. 050 

Lakshmiganj . Lakshniiganj, B, 050 — ^700 

N. W. 


Ramkola . . Ramlcola, B. N. 

W. 

Do. . . Do. 

Padrauna . . Padrauna, B. N. 

W. 

Kathkuiyan . Kathkui}’'nn, B. N. 

IV. 

Bubnowlio . . Tnmkohi Road, B. 

N. W. 

Shahganj . . Shabganj, E. I. R. I 


Jhusi, E, I. R. . 

Naini, E. I. R. 
and G. I. P. 


Bihar and Orissa. 

J. Harinagar Sugar Mills, Ltd., Ramnagar, 
(Managing Agents — Narayanlal Bnnsilal, 
207, Kalba Devi Road, Bombay.) 

2. New Swadeshi Sugar Mills, Ltd., Narkatia- 
ganj. (Managing Agents — ^Messrs. Biiia 
Brothers Ltd., Jahangirwadia Buildings, 
2nd Floor, Esplanade Road, Fort, Bombay.) 

O 3. Pursa Sugar Factory, Pursa, P. 0. Lauriya. 
(Proprietors — ^Pursa Co., Ltd,, Pursa.) 


Champaran 


Ramnagar 


Narkatyaganj 


Ilarinngar, B. N. 800—1,000 

W. 

Narkatyaganj, B. 550 

N. W. 


Chanpatia, B. N. 425 

W. 
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Serial No. and Name and Address of Irirm. 


Factories workiug with Cane— 

contd. 


Bibar ai*d Orissa — co/ild, 

4. Clianpatia factory of the Chainparan Sugar 
Co., Ltd., Chanpntia. (Managing Agents — 
Messrs. Begg Sutherland & Co., Ltd., P. 0. 
Box No. 21, Cawnporc.) 

. 0 . Motilal Padampat Sugar Mills, Co„ Ltd., 
Majhowlia. (Resident Director — B a b u 
Dwarka Das.^yiajhowlia.) 

6. SagauTi Sugar Factory, Sagauli. (Managing 
Agent — ^Mohamad Hanif No. S, Raj 
Mohan Street, Calcutta.) 

*7. Shreo Hanuman Sugar Mills, Ltd., Motiliari. 
(Managing Agents — ^lessrs. Daulat Bam 
Bnwat Mull, 178, Harrison Road, Calcutta.) 
•8. Factory of the Champaran Sugar Co., Ltd., 
Barah Chakia. (Managing Agents — ^llessrs. 
Begg Sutherland & Co., Ltd., P. 0. Box 
No. 21, Ca-wnpore.) 

*9. Sasa Musa Sugar Works, Sasa Musa, P. 0. 
Moniara. (Proprietor— S. K. Jlohamad 
Ibrahim Sahib, 3, Damzens Lane, 
Calcutta.) 

10. Vishnu Sugar Mills, Ltd,, Harkhua, P. 0. 
Gopalganj. (Managing Agents — ^M o s s r s . 
Bilas Bai Bansi Lai & Co., Aga Khan 
Building, Dalai Street, Fort, Bombay.) 
*11. Shree Krishna Gyanoday Sugar hDlls. (Pro- 
prietor — ^Maharaja Bahadur Raj Hathwa, 
P, 0. Hathwa.) 

12. Factory of the Purtabpore Sugar Co., Ltd., 
Mairwa. (Managing Agents — ^Messrs. Begg 
Dunlop & Co., Ltd., 2, Hare Street, 
Calcutta.) 

♦13. Factory of the New Sawan Sugar & Our 
Refining Co., Ltd,, Siwan. (Managing 
Agents — ilessrs. Andrew Yule & Co., 
8, Clive Road, P. 0. Box No. 150, Calcutta.) 
14. Indian Sugar Works. (Managing Proprietor, 
Maulvi Mohamad Abdul Razzaq, Siwan.) 
*15. Bihar Sugar Works, Pachrukhi. Agents — 
Messrs. Bakubhai Ambalal & Co,, 27, 
Bastion Road, Fort, Bombay.) 

*10. Factory of the Maharajganj Sugar Co., Ltd., 
Maharajganj, 

♦17. Bliarat Sugar Mills, Ltd,, Sidhwalia. (Mana- 
ging Agents — ^Messrs. Birla Brothers, 
Ltd., 8, Royal Exchange Place, Calcutta.) 
*18. Marhowrah Factory of tho Cawnporo Sugar 
Works, Ltd, (Managing Agents — -Messrs. 
Begg Sutherland & Co., Ltd., Cawnporo.) 

19. Sitalporo Sugar Works, Ltd. (General 

Manager — H. K. Ghosh, Esq., C/o Indian 
Press, Ltd., Allahabad.) 

20. The Belsimd Sugar Co., Ltd. (Managing 

Agents — ^Slessrs. James Finlay & Co., Ltd., 
1, Clive Street, Calcutta.) 


District. 

Location.' 

Nearest 

Railway 

Station. 

Capacity. 






Tons, 

Champaran 


Clianpatia . 


Chanpatia, B. N. 
W. 

700 

Do. 


Majhou'lia . 


hlajhowlio, B. N. 

W. 

450 

> 

Do. 


Sagauli 


Sagauli, B. N, W. 

500 

Do. 


Motihari 


Motihari, B. N. W. 

700 

Do. 


Barah Chakia 


Chakia, B. N. W. 

750 

Saran 


Sasa Musa . 


Sasa Musa, B. N. 

W. 

460 

Do. 


Harkua 


Harkua, B. N, W. 

450 

Do. 


hDrganj 


Hathwa, B, N. W. 

800 

Do. 


Mairwa 


Mairwa, B. N. W. 

CGO 

Do. 


Siwan 


Savan, ‘B. N. W. 

500 

Do. 


Siwan 


Savan, B. N. W. 

600 

Do. 


Pachrukhi . 


Pachrukhi, B. N. 
W. 

800 

Do. 

Do. 


Maharajganj 

Sidhwalia . 


Maharajganj, B. 
N. W. 

Sidhwalia, B. N. 
W, 

150 

■300 

Do. 


Marhowrah 


Marhowrah. B. N. 

W. 

850 

Do. 

• 

Sitalporo 

• 

Sitalpore, B. N. 
W. 

400 

Muzaffarpur 

• 

Riga . 

• 

Riga, B. N. W. . 

500 


a 
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Serial No. and Namo and Address of Firm. 

District. 

Location. 

Nearest 

Railway 

Station. 

Capacity. 

1. Factories tvorking with Cane — 
contd. 

Bihar and Orissa — conoid. 

21. Tito Motipiir Sugar Factory, Ltd., Motipur. 

Muzaffar2nir 

Motijjur 

MolipuY, B. N. W. 

Tons. 

900 

(Proprietors — Seth Haji Abdulla Haroon, 
Karachi and Seth Abdool Rahim Oosman, 
Calcutta.) 

22. Japaha Sugar Factory, Japaha. (Proprie- 

Do. 

Jai)aha 

o 

Muzaflarpur, 

400 

tors — Messrs. Geo. Richardson, E. H. 
Hudson, S. Richardson and others.) 

*23. Samastipur Central Sugar Co., Ltd., Samas- 

Darbhanga 

Samastipur 

B. N. W. 

Samastinui’, 

B. N.V. 

Tarsarai, B. N. W. 

660 

tipur. (Managing Agents — ^Iilessrs. Begg 
Suthei-land & Co., Ltd., Carynpore.) 

*24. Ryam Sugar Co., Ltd. Ryam. (Managing 

Do. 

Ryam 

650 

Agents — ^Messrs. Begg Sutherland & Co., 
Ltd., P. 0. Box No. 21, Cawnporo.) 

25. Lohat Sugar Factory of the Darbhanga Sugar 

Do. 

Lohat 

Sakri, B.N.W. . 

800 

Co., Ltd. (Managing Agents—Mossrs. Octavia.s 
Steel & Co., P. 0. Box No. 55, Calcutta.) 
*20. Salcri Sugar Jlills. (Managing Agents — 

Do. 

Sakri 

Do. 

700 

Messrs. Octavius Steel & Co., P. 0. Box 
No. 55, Calcutta.) 

27. Shii Lakshmi Narayan Sugar Works, Nir- 

Bhagalpur . 

Manoharpatti 

0 

Nirmali, B. N. W. 

■ 50 

mali. (Proprietor — Gupta Bros. & Co., 
P. 0. Nirmali.) 

28. Semapur Sugar Works, Semapur, P. 0. Kati- 

Purnea 

Semapur . 

Semapur, B. N. W 

500 

har. (JIanaging Agents — Messrs. Octavius 
Steel & Co., Ltd., 14, Old Court House 
Street, Calcutta.) 

29. Ganga Deshi Sugar Factory, Buxar. (Pro- 

Shahabad . 

Buxar . 

Buxar, E. I. R. . 

100 

prietors — Messrs. B. Ni Brothers & Sons, 
Dumraon.) 

30. Dumraon Raj Krishna Sugar Factory. (Pro- 

Do. 

Bikramganj 

Bikramganj, 

260 

prietors — Maharaja Bahadur Sir Kesho 
Prasad Singh, Kt., C.B.E., Dumraon Raj, 
P. 0. Dumraon.) 

31. Rohtas Sugar, Ltd. (Managing Agents — 

Do. 

Dehri-on-Sono 

A. S L. R. 

Dehri-on-Sono 

1,500 

Messrs. Imam'jaydayal & Co., 10, Chapel 
Road, Dinapur, Patna.) 

32. The South Behar Sugar Mills, Ltd. (Manag- 

Patna 

Bihfa 

Bihta, E. T. R. . 

860 

ing Agents — ^Messrs. Nirmal Kumar Jain & 
Co., Devasram, Arrah.) 

*33. Gaya Sugar Mills, Ltd., 1?. 0. Guraru, Purani 

Gaya o 

Guraru 

Guraru, E. I. R. . 

400 

Godown, Gaya. 

Bengal. 

*1. Sitabganj Sugar Mills, P. O.Sitabganj. (Pro- 

Dinajpur . 

Sitabganj , 

Sitabganj, E. B. R. 

4^0—556 

I)rietors — ^llessrs. Surajmal Nagarmal, 61, 
Harrison Road, Calcutta.) 

*2. North Bengal Sugar Mills Co., Ltd., P. 0. 

Rajshahi . 

Gojialpur . 

Gopalpur, E. B. R. 

600— 650 • 

Gox)alpur. (Proprietors — Messrs. Surajmal 
Nagarmal, 61, Harrison Road, Calcutta.) 

Burma. 

1. The Sahmaw Sugar Factory of the Burma 

Myitkyina . 

Sahmaw 

Sahmaw, Burma 

350 

Sugar Co., Ltd., P. 0. Sahmarv, Upper 
Burma. (Managing Agents — ^Messrs. Finlay 
Fleming & Co., Ltd., Merchant Street, 
Rangoon.) 

. Y 


Railways. 
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LIST ‘'A”-conf^. 


L?st of Modern Sugar Factories and Refineries existing in India in the year 1933-34— conid. 


Scrinl No. and Name and Address of Firm. 

District. 

Location. 

Ne.ircit 
Railway 
Station. ■ 

Capacity. 

] 

J. Factories workmg tcith Cane— 
contd. 

Madras. 

• 

1. Asljn Sngat Wcy;Us and Distillery, Aalja. 

(Proprietors — Messrs. Perman.md Sahu, 
Ijoknath Sahu, Jeowan Sahu, Ramohandra 
Sahu and Gopinath Sahu.) 

2, The Sri Ram Krishna Co-oporativo Industrial 

1 Ganjam 

Berhamporo 

i 

Barhampore, 

Tons. 

100 

i Vizagapatam 

1 i 

1 

Tummapala . : 

B. N. R. 

Anakapalle, 

CO 

and Credit Society, Tummapala, vid Anakn- 



M. S. M. 


pn ■ ' ■ . • ■ 

3. Tiio ■ ■ * ■ ■ ■ . (Proprietor 

Do. 

Etikoppaka 

Narasipatam ! 

50 

— -1 :1 . S. Narasimha 

Raju Guru, B.A., B.D., President of the 
Etikoppaka Co-oponativc Industrial & 
Credit Society Ltd., Etikoppaka.) 

4. Sri Ram Krishna Sugar Factory. (Managing 

East Godnrnri . 

i 

Kirlampudi 

Rd., M. S. M. 

.Samalkota . 

100 

Agents — Rao Bahadur C. V. S. Narasimha 
Raju Guru, Etikoppaka, Vir.agapatam.) 

•5. The Indian Sugars and Refineries, Ltd. 

Bollaty 

Hoapet 

Hospet, M, S. M. 

400 

(Managing Agents— Jlcssrs. Ranga Nathan 
& Co., Ltd., 0, Armenian Street, Madras.) 

•G. The East India Distilleries & Sugar Factories, 

South A root 

Nellikuppam 

Nellikuppam 

700 

Ltd., Nolliknppam. (Managing Agents — 
Messrs. Parry Co., P. 0. Box 12, 

Madras.) 

*7. Coimhatoro Sugar Mills, Ltd., Podanur, Coim- 

Coimbatore 

Podanur 

Podanur, S. I, B. j 

'60 

ha tore District, 

Bombay. 

1. The Bclaput Co., Ltd., P. 0. Harigaon. 

1 

Ahmodnagar 

Harigaon . 

Belapnr, G. I. P. 

COO 

(.Managing Agents— Messrs. Brady & Co., 
Royal Insurnneo Buildings, Church Gate 
Street, Fort, Bombay.) 

2. The Saswad Jlali Sugar Faetory, Ltd. 

i 

i 

I Sholapur . 

1 

1 Akluj 

Pandharpor, 

200—400 

(Managing Directors— H. B. Girmc, Esq., 
Kopargaon.) 

3. Marsiand Price & Co., Ltd., Bombay. 

j 

; Poona * . 

1 1 
i 

1 Kalamb . . j 

B. L. R. 

• 

Baramati, B. L. R. 

160 

{Managing Agents — The Tatn Construction 
Co., Ltd., Phconi.x Building, Ballard 
Estate, Bombay.) 

4. The Maharashtra Sugar Mills, Ltd., P. 0. 

1 

Ahmaduagar 

1 BolaporRoad 

Bolapor, G. I. P, 

200 

BilaporRoad. (Managing Agents — Messrs, 
M. L. D.thanukar & Co., Ltd., Shrikrishna 
Nivas, Kalbidovi Road, Bombay No. 2.) 

5. The Ravalgaon Sugar Farm, Ltd., P. 0. 

Nasik. 

i 

Ravalgaon . 

Manmad, G. I. P. 

175 

Ravnlgaon, vid Dlalcgaon Camp. (Mana- 
ging'Vgcnts— Messrs. Walohand & Co,, Ltd., 
Phxnix Building, Ballard Estate, Fort, 
Bomb.ay.) 

Indian States. 

i 

1. The Jagatjit Sugar Mills, Co., Ltd., Phag- 

JuUundur . 

j 

Pbagwara . 

Phagirara, 

coo 

tT-ara. (Managing Agents — Jlcssrs. Narang 
Bros. & Co., Ltd., 6, Montgomery Road, 
Lahore.) 

2. Uaza Sugar Co., Ltd., Roshan Bagh, Rampnt 

Rampur 

Roshan Bagh 

N. W. R. 

Rampur, E. I. B. 

800 

State. (Managing Agents — Jlessrs. Govan 
Brothers, Ltd., Roshan Bagh, Rampur.) 



c 
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LIST A’*-conid, 


List of Modern Sugar Factories and Refineries existing in India in the year 1933-34— confj. 


Serial No. and Name and Address of Tirm. 

District,' 

Location. 

Nearest 

Railway 

Station. 

Capacity, 

J. — Factories zcorking tcitk Cane — 

contd. 

Indian States — conid 

3. Kolhapur Sugar JDlls, Ltd. (Managing 

Kolhapur . 

Kolhapur , 

Kolhapur, M. S. M, 

Tons, 

300 

Agents — Messrs. Shirgaokar Bros., Kolha- 
pur, Shahapuri.) 

4; The Pialton Sugar Works, Ltd., Phalton. 

Satara 

Pimpalwadi 

Louand, M. S. M. 

450—660 

• (Managing Dii'ector — Vaman Shridhar Apte, 
Esq., 315, Girgaon Back P.oad, Bomba 3 ’' 4.) 
6. Shree Bhagwat Singhjee Sugar Works, Ltd., 

Rajkot 

Gondal 

Gondal, Gondal 

60 

Gondal. (Managing Director — ^LI. N. Chi- 
nojyEsq., Gondal.) 

6. The Mj'sore Sugar Co., Ltd., Bangalore 

Mj'sore 

Mandya 

Railway. 

Mandya, Mysore 

1,400 

II. — Factories working with Itaw 
Sugar alone. 

Punjab. 

1. Harkishan Sugar Mills, Amritsar 

Amritsar , 

Amritsar . 

Railway. 

Anmtsar, 


2. Amritsar Sugar Mills Co., Ltd., Amritsar. 

Do. 

Do. 

N, W.R. 

Do. 

700 Mds, 

(Managing Director — Sardar Amar Singh, 
Amritsar.) 

3. The Lakhshmi Sugar & Oil Mills, Ltd., Amrit- 

Do. 

Chatiwind Gate . 

Do. 

300 „ . 

sar. (Managing Director — Babu Bausi 
Dhar Sahib, Chatiwind Gate, Amritsar.) 

4. Shree Guru Arjan Dev Sugar Mills. (Mana- 

Do. 

Butari 

Butari, N. W. R, 

600 „ 

ging Agent — Seth Sunder Singh, Butari.) 

United Provinces, 

1. Unao Sugar Mills, Unao. (Owners — ^Messrs. 

Unao 

Unao 

Unao, B. N. W. 


Shri Krishna Dass Jagan Nath Prasad, 
Unao SugaioMills, Unao.) 

2. Cawnpore Sugar Works, Ltd. (Managing 

Cawnpore . 

Couperganj 

& E. I. R. 

Cawnpore Central, 


Agents — Messrs. Begg Sutherland & Co., 
Ltd., P. 0. Box, 21, Cawnpore.) 

3. Baijnath Balmakund Sugar Eactoiy, Anwar- 

Do. 

Anwarganj 

E. I.R. . 

Anwarganj, 


ganj. (Proprietors — hlr. Banke Behari 
Lai and Mr. Madan Behari Lai, Anwarganj, 

c 

B. N. W. and 
B., B. & C. 1. 


Cawnpore.) 

4. Union Indian Sugar Mills, Na-wabganj. (Pro- 

Do. 

Eawatpur . 

Rawatpur, B., B. 

.. 

prietors — ^klessrs. Kamlapat Motilal, 

Cawnpore.) 

Madras. 

1. The Deccan Sugar and Abkari Co., Ltd., 

East Godavari 

Samalkot . 

&0. 1. 

f 

Samalkot, 


Samalkot. (Managing Agents — ^Messrs. 
Parry & Co., P. 0. Box 12, Madras.) 

2. Al. Vr. St. Sugar Mills, Techanalur . . 

Tinnevelly . 

Techanalur 

M. S. M. 

Tiimevelly, S. I. R. 

• t 

Indian States. 




- 

1. The Travancore Sugar Limited, Thuckalay. 

Trivandrum 

Thuckalay . 

Trivandurm, 

t • 

(Managing Agents — Vinayak Kumar & Co., 
Ttmckalaj, South Tmvaneore.) 



S. I. R. 
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Provincial Distribution of Sugar Factories existing in 1933-34. 


. , Province':. 

Cano Factories. 

Qnr BolinoricH. • 

Totat.. 

1. Punjab 

r< 

4 

0 

2. United Provinces 

14 


C8 

3. Bihar and Orissa 

33 

. , 

33 

4. Bengal 

2 


2 

0 . Burma 

1 

• « 

1 

C. Madras 

7 

2 

0 

7. Bombay . . . 

5 


5 

8. Indian States ' . 

fi 

• 1 

7 

a Totai, 

123 

11 

134 


Note. — ^T hc capacities noted in tiieso lists arc approximate, as additions to plant are made frequently. 


UST 


New Sugar Factories that were Constructed for working during 1934-35. 


Serial No. and Name and Address of Firm. 

District. 

1 

1 

Location. 

1 

Nearest 

Railway 

Station. 

Capacity, 

• 

Jf. Factories zcorking tcith Cane, 


i 

! 

' 

Tons. 

(I) Punjab. 

i 




1. The Punjab National Sugar Mills, Lyallpur. 

(Slanaging Agent — Sh. Sharif Ahmad, 
Lyallpur.) 

2. The Arya Sugar Jlills, Dinanagar. (Pro- 

prietors — Ganga Bisben Bov Raj, Dina- 1 
nagar.) i 

Lyallpur . 

1 

Gurdaspur . 

Lyallpur . 

Dinanagar . 

Lyallpur Jn., 

N. W.R. . 

Dinanagar ; 

70 

■100 

(2) United Provinces. 

j 




1. Setb Shiv Prasad Bansidas Sugar Mills, 

Bijnor. (Proprietors — ^Messrs. Shiv Prasad 
Banarsidas Agrawal, Bankers and Mill 
Owners, 86, Lake Road, Lahore.) 

2. The Moradnogar Sugar Works, P. 0. Slurad- 

nagar. (Proprietor — Bal Kishendas, Ragb- 1 
vir Shalia, Bharatpur.) 1 

3. Tbo Lakarroandi Sugar Mills Co., Ltd., 

Lakarma,ndi. (Director — Tho Lakarmandi 
Sugar Mills Co., Ltd., Nawabganj, District 
Gouda.) 

4. The Campierganj Sugar JCils, Ltd., Campior- 

ganj. (Managing Director~H. M. Nisar- 
uUah» B. A., M.L.C., Rais, Qnariporo 
Khurd, Gorakhpur.) 

Bijnor 

Meerut 

Gonda 

Gorakhpur . . 1 

Bijnor 

1 

Muradnagar . j 

Lakamandi . ' 

1 

Campierganj - . ■ 

Bijnor, E. L B. . 

i 

0 1 

Muradnagar, 

N. W. B. . 

] 

Katra,B.N.W.B. 

Campierganj, 

B. N. W. B. 

400 

60—75 

100—160 

160 ■ 

(3) Bihar and Orissa. 


! 



*1 . Dalsinghsarai Sugar Works, Ltd., Samastipur- 
(Managing Agents — ^Messrs. Behar Trading 
Corporation, Samastipur.) 

2. Now India Sugar Mills, Ltd., Hasanpur 
Bond, P. 0. Sakarpura. (Managing Agents j 
. — Slossrs. B. R. Loyalka. & Co., 7, Lyons 

Range, Calcutta.) | 

Darbhanga 

Do. . . 

i 

Ujiarpur . 

Sasan 

1 

i 

1 

Ujiarpur, 

B; N. W. E. 

Hasanpur Bead, 
B. N. W. B. 

300 

300 

May be 

I extended 
; to 800 

1 ‘ tons. 

1 


9 
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LIST “B»-con/4. 


New Sugar Factories that were Constructed for working during 1934-35— cdn/4. 


1 

Serial No. and Name and Address of Firm. 

District. 

Location. 

Nearest 
Railway 
Station. ' 

Capacity. 

’ 


■ 


Tons, 

I . — Factories tvorhtng with Caue-^ 
contd. 

(4) Bengal. 



r- ' 

c 


*■*'1-. Shreo Radha Krishna Sugar Mills, Ltd., Rel- 

Murshidabad . | 

Bcldanga . 

Boldanga, E. B. 11. 

400 

danga. (Managing. Agents — ^klcssrs. Joba- 
jharia Bros., 138, Harrison Road, Calcutta.) 
2. Soramporo Sugar Worlds, Ltd., Soramiiorc 

Hooghl3' 

Ballavpore 

Soramporo, 


3. The East Bengal Sugar Mills, Ltd. (Mans- 

Dacca , 

Shome (Kaligani) 

E. I. R. 

Arilihflla, A. B. 

100—160 

gingj Agents — ^Messrs. Ramnath Dass & 
Go., Ltd., Registered' Office No. 30/31/32, 



Rly. 

, , North Brook Hill Road, Dacca.) 

4. The Deshbandhu Sugar Jlills, Ltd., Char- 

Do. 

Charsindur 

Gorshul Flag, 

150—200 

sindur. (Managing Agents — Messrs. In- 



A. B. Rly. 

dustfial Agency,’ G, Patuatuly, Dacca.) 

5. Shikarpur Sugar Mills, Raja P. D. Raikut 

.Jalpaiguri . 

Shikarpur . 

Belacoba . 

150 

Bahadur, M.L.G. (Proprietor — Baikuntha- 
pur Raj, Jalpaiguri.) 

• « 

(5) Burma. 

1. Zoyaw'adi Sugar Factory. (Proprietor — . 

i 

Taunggo . 

Zoyawadi . 

c 

^ Zoynwadi, B. Rly. 

■600-^800 

R. B. Harihar. Prasad Sinha, 11, Reddiar 
Avenue, Wiugaha Road, Rangoon.) 

■*=2. The Thaton Sugar 'Works, Ltd., P. 0. Bilin, 

Thaton . . 

Honipalo . . > 

Honipalo, B. Rly. - 

■400 

Lower Burma. (Managing Agents — ^Slessrs. 
Robertson & Co,, P. 0. Box 383, 80, Strand 
Road, Rangoon.) 




(6) Madras. 

1. Sreoraina Su^ar ilills, Bobbili. (Proprietors 

■Fizagapatam . 

Bobbili . . . 

BobbiU, N. W. R. 

160 

— Rajah of Bobbili and Shreo Kunwar 
Rajah of Venkatagiri.) 

2. The Vuyyur Co-operative Industrial and 

Kistna 

■Fuyyur 

' Bezwada, 

800-1,200 

Credit Society, Ltd., Vuyyur. 

€. 

Nawabslmh ' 

•M. S. M; Rly, 


(7) Bombay. 

*1.' The ;^ioneer;.Sind Sugar, Mills Co., Ltd.' 

1 

Khardo Jodhpur, 

300 

(Maiiaging Agents— rMessrs. Mohatta Mukbi 
& Gb., Ltd., P. 0. Box No. 26, Mohatta 
Buildings, McLeod Road, Karachi.) 

Indian States (Central India). 

'1 , 

1. The Jaora Sugar Mills, Jaora, (Proprietors 
— Kaluram Govindram, Jaora.) 


I PritEtmabad . i 

Jaora 

Bikaner Rly. 

c 

Jaora, B., B. & 
C; I. Rly. 

260 



to be 
extended 

! 

. .i -J .i i ^ 


1 1 

... . . 

to 400 
' tons. 


*These factories have also refining plants. 

’•'♦This worked for the part of the sfeason 1933-34. 
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LIST *'l&”-concU. 


New Sugat Factories that were Constructed for working during 1934-35 — conld. 


Serial No. and Nome and Address of Firm. 

lOistrict. 

Location. 

Nearest ' 1 
Railway ' 

Station. 

Capacity. 

1 

1 

II, —Factories icorhing tvUh Itmo 
Sugar alone. 

United Provinces. 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 


1. Ganga Sugar Works, Balawali. (5Ianaging 
Agents — Pandit Vishnn Dutt, Ganga Glass 
Works, Ltd., Baiawali.) 

Madras. 

Bijnor . •• 1 

i 

i 

i 

1 

Baiawali 

Baiawali 

600 mds. 

1, Lakfilimi Sugar Jlills » . . . 

• 

Tinnovolljr . 

Alvartirunagri 

Alvartirunagri 

3i-^ 

tons. 

> 


Provincial Distribution of New Sugar Factories Constructed for working during 1934-35. 


"Provinces. 

Cano Pactories. 

Gtir Rofinories. 

Total. 

Punjab 






• 

2 


2 

United Provinces 

• « 






4 

1 

. 6 

Bihar and Orissa 

a t 






2 


2 

Bengal 

a 4 






6 


6 

Banna 

4 4 






2 


2 

Sladras 

4 • 






2 

1 

3 

Bombay . 

4 4 






1 


1 

Indian States . 

4 4 






1 

•• 

1 






Totai. 

• 

19 

o 

21 


Note. — ^T ho capacities noted in these lists are approximate as additions to plant aro made frequcntlj*. 


JIGIFC— 51-11-1-220— 7-9-35— 820. 
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lacked body and aroma, altbougb the burning 
qualities ■were good, but Burmese Havana-, Pennsyl- 
vania and Manila are now being gro'^vn on hea'vier 
soils with more success. 

As regards Virginia types, the White Burley 
variety has been the most successful. Excellent 
quality flue cured samples have been secured but 
it is still doubtful whether these can be produced 
profitably. The Turkish ' tobaccos tried did not 
maintain their flavour in Bengal: - ■ - ‘ 

Ohio — a pipe tobacco — has been cured by a 
special process termed fire curing ■with mango and 
tamarind wood as fuel and its flavour and quality 
has been well spoken of in the London market. 

With regard to cultivation, the practice of green 
manuring had been introduced on an extensive 
scale, and the use of fertilisers is extending, 
c 

The finer qualities of “ Bhengi ” are shipped, to 
Burma where most of it is used for malnng. the 
Burmese “ torch ” (the large cigar smoked locally) 
but some is used for the ordinary Burma cheroot. 
The poorer qualities of “ Bhengi ” are purchased 
by cigarette- manufacturers. “ Naokhol ” finds a 
market in the Maldives, while " Hingli,” which is 
grown in Central Bengal, is chiefly consumed as 
snuff. “ Motihari ” is mainly used for ‘ hooha 
tobacco but a certain quantity is also used for 
making snuff. 

Burma is the main consumer of Bengal tobacco 
and is paying Ks. 15 to Es. 20 a maund for it while 
the local rate for country tobacco is about Es. 10. 
For cigar tobaccos introduced by the Agricultural 
Department the best grades fetch as much as Es. 40 
per maund. 

In Madras, the most important tobacco-growing 
centre is Guntur -elistrict where about 120,000 acres 
are annually under this crop. The centres next in 
importance are in the Vizagapatam, Coimbatore, 
East Godavari and Madura districts in the above 
order. N. tabacum is the main variety grown. 

In the Guntur district the crop is gro-wn dry 
(unirrigated) and the leaf is in , consequence lighter. 
It can be used for the manufacture of cigarettes, 
and most of the leaf is exported to foreign countries 
for that purpose. ‘ Adcock ’ and ‘ White Burley ’ 
varieties were gro^wn formerly, but now. the main 
Virginian' variety is ‘ Harrison’s special of which 
there are about 40,000 acres in the Guntur district. 
Besides, the country brown tobacco of Guntur is 
iised' for cheap cigarettes in Japan, arid .'Europe, 
and for pipe tobaeco in England. Cigar tobacco is 


^ The hooTca is the indigenous pipe in wliich the smoko is 
dreawn from the bowl, through water, to the mouth of tho 
smoker. ' 


also gro'wn in a few places and fetches a premium. 
In the adjoining Kistna district the crop is grown 
on a commercial scale in the Lankas (deltaic islands) 
and in the black soil areas. Firms interested in the 
purchase of leaf for cigar and cigarette manufacture 
make their own arrangements with the cultivators 
for growing the variety of tobacco which they 
require. . There is , a considerable export trade in 
cigars from Dindigul in the Madura district to 
Ceylon and foreign countries. In the Vizagapatam 
district a large portion of the tobacco grown is 
consumed locally and in additcon a considerable 
amount of cheroot leaf enters from the. Godavari 
and Kistna districts. 

In the Godavari district production also exceeds 
the local requirements, the excess being sometimes- 
exported to Bengal and Burma. Tobacco grown in 
the Lankas (deltaic islands) of the Godavari river 
has the reputation of being the best. In the' dis- 
trict of South Arcot, which only grows about l,-700 
acres, the tobacco jjroduced at Sivapuri is famous ' 
for its aroma and is in great demand for chewing 
purposes all over the Presidency. In the Coim- 
batore district,' the type'called “ Meenampalayam’’ 
has established a good name a chewing tobacco. 

There are some cigar factories at Trichinopoly, 
the raw- material being obtained from the town of 
Dindigul in the district of Madura and from parts 
of the Saleiri district. Tobacco ’ from the former 
district is a little brighter in colour and is largely 
used as filler for high class cigars, while that from 
the latter district is dark in colour and is used for 
cheroot making. Cigar tobacco gro-wn in Dindigul 
has fairly good burning qualities and the leaves 
are used as fillers and binders. For wrappers the 
manufacturers in Trichinopoly obtain leaves from 
Java and Sumatra! , In short, except for the tobacco 
grown on- the black soils in the neighbourhood of 
Guntur which is largely used for the manufacture 
of cigarettes, and the tobacco grown in the Dindigul ' 
part of Madura district which is used for making a 
Trichinopoly type of cheroots, the bulk of' the 
‘tobacco grown in the Madras Presidency is fit. only 
for the manufacture of local cheroots, snuffs, bidis* 
and for chewing. 

Rowing and transplanting of tobacco in thg Presi- 
dency take place at widely differing dates extending 
frorii 'July 'to February; depending on the districts 
in which cultivation is carried out. The dates of 
harvesting .'are consequently ' equally various. In 
the Guntur -district sowing and transplanting take 
place, from October to December and harvesting 
from February - to March. In Vizagapatam and 
Bast Godavari sowing takes place in August, 


* A sort of indigenous cigarette the cover of winch is 
■formed of the lunici leaf (leaf of Diospyros mclaTioxylon). 




a tobacco researcb station has been opened 'at 
Guntur. - ' ■ ' 

In Bihar, there are two main blocks of tobacco' 
grown, thempst important one being .that included, 
in the Miizafifarpur . and Darbhanga districts •whore 
the crop covers a .compact block of about 63,800 
acres. The area of second importance is in the 
Purnea - district .where it . is. about 56,900. acres. 
TJiis latter, is closely connected .with the tobacco 
area in north-west Bengal, which as' already noted 
has its centre in Rangpiir. , ,. 

The cultivation of tobacco in the -Tirhut' Division 
is confined .mainly- to. the ’districts of Muzaffarpur. 
and Darbhanga where it is grown on rich sandy loam 
soil that'- always remains, above flood level.’ .The 
variety grown is IV. tabacum, and it is mainly used 
ibilioolcah smoking, .though a- good deal'is now. being 
used for cigarettes and as fillings for bidis! 

At one time, the crop was grown on lands’ which' 
had receiP'ed heavy' dressings of Silh (refuse from 
the indigO' factories), but now the fields are -given 
farm-yard fna'n'ure and ashes a-t ■ the rate of 300 
maunds per' acre' before the - crop is -transplanted,- 
w'hilo cattle' arc also regularly folded on the' plots 
to be -’put down- to the crop. In - addition -to this' 
there is an increasing tendency, for better-class culti- 
vators' to apply a top dressing of Nicifos -II at the 
rate of one or two maurids per acre.- During the 
monsoon, the land is kept fallow, and -is ploughed 
weekly if weather and soil conditions permit... 

‘ The raising of-'secdlings begins about August or 
September and when the plants are three to four 
inches high they are transplanted in the fields, which 
have been thoroughly Well manured and cultivated 
during the monsoon. The. seedlings are planted 
out in October-hTovemher at three feet intervals 
in both directions, and are watered daily until they 
take' root. Subsequent cidtivation consists in main- 
taining a good deep mulch on the field ■with the idea 
of keeping down*weeds and of pro'\dding the aeration 
so necessary in tobacco cultivation. ' As a general 
rule the crop' is not irrigated in these parts.'- 

Harvesting of the crop begins in March, each 
plant being cut as a whole when it is mature. For 
some days], after cutting, the plants are spread out 
in the field arid then the leaves are removed from 
the stems.. These le^'^'cs are then tied in small 
bundles and are. cured by alternate drjdng and 
fermenting, fermentation being obtained merely 
by stacking the leaves in heaps. Fifteen maunds 
per acre is a good yield, but eight to twelve maunds 
is the general average. .... • . 

."When the price went -up to Es. 25 per maund 
after the war, -a great impetus was given to tobacco 
cultivation and all castes- became interested in the 
crop, but with a -decrease in the market-price, the 
area under the crop is steadily shrinking, and is 
now placed at about 63,800 acres. Apart from 
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supplying the internal market, there is .-in export-- 
■able 'surplus which now-a-days is bought mainly by 
Calcutta' dealers though a certain amount is- also 
purchased by Bombay mercharits. ' ' - 

-• There are factories at Dalsingsrirai and M6n"hvr 
wliich buy large quantities of the best of.' the focal 
tobacco for cigarette maldrig. 

The Purnea block may.be considered as an out-; 
lying part of -Eangpur and the information given 
under Bengal applies to it., - The produce is bought 
up by Bengalis. , ' ' - ■ . - . 

The Imperial Agricultural - Eesearch Institute',' 
•which, till lately, had been locSted at Pusa in'-North 
-Bihar had carried out all the research work ori tohaccb 
which 'has been done- in the -province. There" are 
flue-curing barns at Pusa where instructions bn .flue- 
curing of tobacco are- given.' Eecently a pair of 
flue-curing bams have -been set up at the Agricul- 
tural Eesearch Institute at Saljpur near Bhagalpur. 

In Burma, the "main tobacco-growing areas are 
along the 'big rivers,- on land which is submerged 
arid enriched -by flood water for- weeks at a' time 
during the fains and is 'finally- exposed by the fall 
■ of one river level at the close of the monsoon in 
October-November. - Tobacco cultivation on land 
not subject to submergence has been started in recent - 
years in one or -two districts; ^)ut the area at present 
is negligible. -. . ■ ■ ■ - - 

■ Bufiria'^bws three main typ'es of tobacco 

(n).The so called .“ Burmese ” tobacco, 

(b) Havana tobacco, * ' , 

(c) Lunka tobacco. 

Of Burmese tobacco, there are two varieties : (1) 
Hse-ywet-gyi, the large leaved variety, and (2) Hsc- 
ywet-chun, the leaves of which are smaller and more 
pointed. ■ The former of these yields a heavier crop, 
but the latter gives leaf of better qualit3^ . 

The tobacco demand in Burma itself is chiefly for 
cheroot making. The cheroots made are ■ of two 
types, the' strong cheroot or ‘ Hse-byin-leik ’ and 
the' mild cheroot of ■ ‘ Hsc-ba-w-leik ’. Lrmka and 
Havana types are .used for the manufacture of the 
strong, cheroot which is made entirely of tobacco,- 
and is smoked by Europeans and by certain of the 
Lower Burma town dAvellers. In the manufacture 
of the mild cheroot, which is the general , smoke of 
'the Burmese people, a, mixture of chopped tobacco 
stalk and shredded Burmese tobacco leaf is used 
as filler with wrapper of cither the sheath of the 
maize cob or the prepared leaf of the tha-nat-bin 
{Cordia spp.). Other uses of Bunnese tobacco, 
especially, the lower grades, are for making bidi, 
hooka ■ tobacco, sniilf .and an-wun (block tobacco 
smoked by the Chinese). Much of the tobacco 
exported-is inferior grade of the so-called Burmese 
tobacco. 
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At present there are no cigarette factories rvorking 
in Burma, and tobacco is not generally used as snuff 
by the Burmese people. 

Preparation for growing the crop begins with 
seeding of nurseries on the high well drained land 
above the river in the months of September and 
October; transplanting into the fields by the river 
side takes place in December-January, and by mid- 
April, the crop is ready for harvesting. The leaves 
are gathered singly, usually early in the morning, 
and carried in baskets to the homesteads. Gener- 
ally no preliminary “ wilting ” is given, and curing 
starts on arrival at tjie steading. 

There are three systems of curing, each of which 
produces a different type of tobacco. These are : — 

(a) Da-li-hse,' which is chopped or shredded 
tobacco us^d mainly for pipe smoking. 

{b) Kat-hse, which is used for making buli, 
liooTca tobacco, snuff, an-wun and the mild 
cheroot. 

(c) E-hse, which is used for making the strong 
cheroot. 

In the making of Daili-hse, for which in general 
only the inferior leaves are used, the tobacco is 
shredded with a Icnife as it is brought in from the 
field and dried in the sun for two or three days in 
heaps, moistened from time to time, and then packed 
tightly in wicker baskets each holding about 1^ 
bushels, over which a cloth is tied. The tobacco 
is hot-smoldng and possesses little flavour. 

In making Kat-hse, the value of the tobacco 
depends largely upon the thickness of the leaves. 
More drastic suckcring has therefore to be carried 
out than in the case of the tobacco intended for 
E-hse or shade curing. Leaves are harvested in 
the morning, and to facilitate drying the nvid-ribs 
are smashed one by one with a blow from a wooden 
mallet or harrow-tooth. This occupies the day of 
plucking. The following morning, the prepared 
leaves are spread on the ground in the sun, one half 
of each leaf over-lapping the other, but exposing 
the mid-rib of each leaf to the heat of the sun. To 
prevent them from blowing away ,or turning, the 
leaves are covered lightly with stems of “Kyu” 
•or. kaing gfass which are held in place by an odd 
rod or two of bamboo. In some areas latticed 
squares of split bamboo or ‘ kata ’ are used instead 
of the kaing grass for holding the leaves in place, 
and it is from this that the process takes its name, 
though the use of these frameworks or ‘ kats ’ is 
not general. The leaves are thus dried in the sun 
the whole day and are collected only in the evening 
when the air is cool and the leaves are fairly pliable. 
■ which the mid-rib is not thoroughly 

dried is put aside for redrying the next day. The 
dried leaves are then heaped under a covering of 
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gunnies or in a plaited bamboo rccepitacle, care being 
taken to make it as air tight as possible. Here 
they remain for several days or even weeks, after 
which they are either sold direct or tied into hand.s 
and built iuto fermentation heaps. In making 
Kat-hse, re-building of the fermentation heap is 
done only at long intervals as the leaves have 
already been fairly dried out. This method is gencf-, 
ally adopted for curing " Burmese ” tobacco. 

In making E-hse about 30 green leaves (about 1 li). 
weight) are threaded through the bottom of their 
mid-ribs on to a tbin strip of bamboo or fibre ab out 
12 to 18 inches long, the ends of which are then closed 
by knots or by loops. The threaded bundles of 
leaves are then hung up on bamboo poles in a hut 
made of matting. 

These bamboo poles stretch horizontally across 
the hut in tiers at heights of 5, 7, ^ and 11 feet from 
the ground. The interval between bamboo# ou the 
same tier is about 9 inches at the commencement 
of the curing, being lessened to half that interval as 
curing progresses. Bundles of leaves are straddled 
on these poles about 4 or 5 inches apart, a 15-foot 
pole holding 40 bundles or so and giving 10 to 12 
lbs. of cured tobacco. Drying is unregulated, and 
goes on to the break of rains in June, the leaf turai- 
ing gradtially from green to a golden nut-brown if 
conditions have proved favourable. 

By the time the rains have been started 3 or 4 
days the humidity of the air has caused the bundles 
in. the drj'ing shed to become limp. They are then 
taken down and built into heaps in the same way 
as the larger bundles of Kat-hse. The re-building 
of the heap, however, which begins after about 7 
days, takes place more frequently than in the case 
of Kat-hse, the sequence of intervals normally being 
8, 12, 20 and 30 days, etc. E-hse is reckoned to be 
at its best after it has been kept for 5 or 6 months. 
Only the thin-leafed Havana and Sfcinka varieties 
are used for E-hse. 

In Burma the outturn per acre of cured leaves 
varies from 400 to 1,000 lbs. 

• In the composition of the .hse-haw-leik, the 
“ whacking white cheroot ” which is so esteemed by 
the Burmese villager, tobacco-leaf plays very little 
part. As regards the strong Burmese cheroot of 
commerce, which is made entirely of .tobacco, three 
grades of leaf are recognized, the wrapper (ta-bet 
or ah-shay), the binder (Tat-ta-bet or ah-tob), and 
the filler (ah-aa). 

Of these the wrapper and the filler serve vastly 
different purposes, the wrapper leaf being selected 
ou account of its appearance and the filler on account 
of the flavour it imparts. In theory at any rate, 
they should be represented by entirely difiexe'nt 
varieties of tobacco. In actual practice in Burma 
one variety of tobacco is’ generally made to serve 
aU three purposes, with possibly a small admixtiuro 
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of other tobacco to the filler to give individual fiavour. 

Cheroot roliing in Burma is essentially a. local' 
industry’, 'sromen vho are rollers. of, some degree pf 
, skill being foimd in almost’ all torrns, and in -most 
tobacco villages. It is not a standardised occupa-, 
tion for 'which factory costings are usually kept, nor 
one. about 'which information is given at all freely 
to an enquiry. Any,- fi'gures here quoted must , be 
read with this in rdind.' 

• Although in thA rolling of Burmese cheroots, no 
factory system . obtains,' a single -wo'rker alone ' is 
seldom employed, the usual practice' being for a 
skilled worker to be assisted .by one moderately 
skilled and by, an apprentice. ■ The apprentice seldom 
does any rolling, her work being the preliminarj’-^ 
occupations of casting, stripping, shaping ^ the' 
wrappers, and drying, 'ronnowing and sieving- the 
filler. In this she may from time to time be assisted 
by the^roller of medium skill. The most skilled 
worker devotes her time to rolling only. The out- 
put of a combination of three' persons thus colla- 
borating is, therefore, represented by the rolling 
of two and on a daily average woidd,.work out at 
600 large-size cheroots, 800 of medium size, or 1,000 
small, giving respectively 16|- days, 16 J days and 
17 days to ^ish up 100 viss of tobacco as originally 
issued. This output reconverted into single-worker 
terms, represents 'approsimately 50 worker days per 
100 viss of tobacco handled. 

' In the chart below which shows the disposal 
of 100 viss of good average tobacco used for cheroot 
foiling the loss incurred in- turning the unmanufac- 
tured tobacco into cheroots is sho'wn as 40 per cent. 
Of this a quarter (f.e.' that part which takes the form 
of wrapper and binder waster, ends and cuttings) 
could bo used up subsequently as filler for cheroots 
of low grade. The net waste may therefore be taken 
as about 30 per cent. 

Rolling is usually done on contract, the general 
rate being 4 annas per hundred for the large size 
cheroot, 3 a'Jmas per hundred for the medium, and 
2 annas 6 pies for the small. 

In the course of the rolling it has become customary 
in some districts to spray the filler tobacco over- 
night with “ flavourings ”• These are made up 
from very secret recq)es. 

Various concoctions of vanilla, brandy, gin and 
port-wine, tan-ye and sugar-water,' etc., arc used. 
Also saltj^etrc is sometimes used to improve the 
“ burn ” but its use often masks slovenly rolling. 
Variations in flavour can be provdded by a judicious 
mixing of difiereht tobaccos- in tbe “ filler ” used; 
and in many parts of lower Burma this practice 
has already been taken up, “ Oorinjee ” and “ Lunka’l 
tobacco being highly esteemed for the purpose. 

it is to this demand for fillers of particular flavour 
that much of the large import of unmanufactured 
tobacco into the province is diie. 


Chart shomiig disposal of lOO viss good avet^ 
Tobacco' when used for Cheroot Eblling. 


Tob'acco issued 
100 


Moisture added for casint 
20 


120 


Stripped tobacco 
. 84 


Bibs and waste 
•36 - 


Wrapper and binder 
44 


Wrapper 

12 


Binder 

32 - 


Filler 

40 


Filler 

40 


84 


^heroots 
72, ■ 


60 


Wr-ippcr, waste , 
Binder waste ends 
^nd' cuttings 
12 


Bibs 

and 

waste 

30 


i 


30 


L^s ^yage (at J)._ 

During- the six-year period 1928-29 and 1933-34 
Burma’s export of unnftatiufactured tobacco avetaged 
Ra. 13-28 lakhs per year. The chief buyers of it 
were Bengal and the Straits Settleme^lts, tvhosc' 
combined annual buj-ings averaged Rs. 10-06 lakhs. 
The value of the import into Burma of ra'W tobacco 
is, however; approximately two and a half times tlic 
export. Bengal and Madras are the main suppliers. 
The bulk of the export is inferior grade “ Burmese ” 
tobacco' ; tbe import is mainly of medium grade full 
flavou'red kinds for which a regular demand exists 
in' Burma for use as filler for' the Btlrmeac-' mild’ 
cheroots and, to a smaller extent; for chewing. 

In the trade in manufactured tobacco, the c.vccss 
of imports over exports is considerable. The annufd 
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import over the sis year period 1928-29 to 1933-34’, 
has averaged' Es. 85-73 lakhs; vjhilst the export ha^ 
been only 3-94 lakhs. Cigarettes account for ovei 
95 per cent of Ae import trade and at present India 
supplies practically the lyhole of the impo.rt under 
this head. In the not very- con8idera.ble exports of 
manufactured tobacco from Burma, cheroots a^d 
cigarettes are the main items. ' Bengal, the United 
Kingdom' and the 'Straits Settlements are the chief, 
buyers of cheroots, vrhilst the' cigarettes (which gcf 
practically all to Bengal) are said to be re-exports of 
Indian manufacture in re-adjustinent of stocks by 
the importing firms. 

The Agricultural Department has a small farm of 
ten acres, nm as an annex to the central farm at 
Allanmyo, ■which defels ■with tobacco problems and 
where exotic varieties are being tested. Method^ 
of caring are being worked out there with a view td 
improving the Burma cheroot and also to get a- 
type of tobacco suitable fpr cigarette making. 

In the Bombay Presidency, there arc two maiif 
tobacco growing regions : — 

(а) the area in the 'Westem Deccan and So\ithen> 

Maratha' country, centring round Kohla-' 
pur but extending into the Bclgaun^ 
district, on the south and to a less extent 
info the Satara district on ■ the north. 

(б) the area in the Northern Grijarat, where th(? 

cultivation centres round the Charotaf 
tract, ancf is chiefly in the Kaira district 
and the adjoining portions of Baroda> 
Cambay and other Indian Slates. 

.The crop is grown almost entirely for Indian con' 
sumption. 

. Seeds are sown early in July, seedlings are trans' 

. planted in the latter part of August and the crop i^ 
harvested between the end of January and end of 
March according to the district in which it is gwwnt 
and whether it has been grown on irrigated or un' 
irrigated land. 

In the IVestem Deccan and the Southern Marathi* 
tract the main variety gro^vn is Kare Baglani {N- 
tabacum) although Shandi — Surli {N. tabacim) anti 
others are grown to some extent.' Most of the leaf 
is made into “ Jarda ” (leaf broken up into granules) 
and used for filling bidis or as tobacco for chc'^ving-' 
“Jarda” prepared here goes to all parts of Indif* 
where bidis are made. ' * 

Harvesting is done ns .usual whenrthe, leaves be" 
come slightly hard; and are yellowish in colour with 
, brownish spots. The whole plant is harvested by 
being'cut at the base with a sharp sickle. It i^ 
carried carefully to a convenient place in the ficl4 
and spread in “ cliafs ” (layers). 

To form these “ chaps,” the plants in the lowef 
laj’er arc laid in* a, double row on the ground, tin* 
heads of each pair of plants being towards each 
other ; in the next layer above that the stalk end? 
are placed towards each other ; and further layer? 


are built on top, one row with the heads of the plants 
together in the middle of the row and the next with 
stems together in the middle alternately. The 
length, breadth and depth of the “ chap ” depends 
on the quantity of the produce in the field. If the 
weather is clear, the plants are left in the “ c7iap ” 
without disturbance from 7 to 9 days, and then 
either carted home for the preparation of “ Jarda,” 
or taken for curing to pits dug in the field. 

In the preparation of Jarda to be used for filling 
bidis the leaves arc removed from the stem and 
dried in the sun for two or three days, being turned 
over three or four times during that period. ' When 
the leaf has heconie just sufficiently dried, the mid- 
ribs and large veins are separated, and the leaf 
blade is crushed into pieces small enoiigh to pass 
through sieves used in the process. The mid-ribs 
and large veins are beaten into small pieces, then 
ground in a mortar or cut by a machine. Finally, 
they are passed through the sieves used for the 
granulated leaf, and added to the heap of Jarda. 
Bigger pieces which arc difficult to reduce to the 
proper size arc sold separately. In making Jarda 
the aim is to get the right amount of moisture in the 
material and break it up into a fine even-granular 
mass allowing as little diist as possible to be formed. 
Aroma, unifonnity of colour and regularity in burn- 
ing arc also important properties ; a thick leaf is 
considered to posses these qualities and is, therefore, 
preferred. 

Jarda is prepared on a largo scale in the town of 
Nipani. In Nipani, when a stock of jarda has been 
prepared, it is sprinkled with water and piled in 
heaps in warehouses. Fermentation takes place, 
and the colour is improved. Sometimes the heaps 
are sprinkled with a decoction of tobacco dust. 
This improves the colour very markedly and makes 
it more uniform. 

Jarda for chewing purposes is prepared in much 
the same way as jarda for bidi fillings, but the gra- 
nules are smaller and more uniform. Mid-ribs and 
large veins of leaves are usually omitted in making 
it. Usually also after sieving, iUis stored through- 
out a monsoon season, after which it is sprinkled 
with water mixed with tobacco dust till all is tho- 
roughly wetted, filled into small baskets, well pressed 
down and allowed to stand tor 12 to 18 hours. It 
is then taken out of the basket, spread in a thin 
t layer and allowed to dry in the shade. This opera- 
tion of sprinkling, pres.sing in baskets and drying 
in the shade is repeated a second, and even a third 
time if the. tobacco is inferior. Tiic treatment gives 
it a dark brownish colour. 

After being finally dried, it is mixed with various 
spices to give it a flavour to suit the market taste, 
powdered cardamom, nut meg, musk, sailron, being 
some of the substances used for tins purpose. In 
some cases, rose-leaves are placed between layers 
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of jaria for about a "week, after -wbicb they are 
removed and tbe tobacco is packed for tbe market. 

Two -thirds of the tobacco grown in the Belganm 
and adjoining areas is converted into jarda of one 
form or another ; the remainder is cured in the form 
of whole leaves. The curing of whole leaves is 
generally done in pits in the field. Por this purpose 
the tobacco is treated as for ‘ jarda ’ until it is taken 
out of the “ chap.” It is then placed in a pit in a 
convenient place in the field, the floor and sides of 
the pit being first covered with a layer of millet 
straw. When filled with tobacco leaves, the' pit 
is covered with a blanket or a gunny ba^g over which 
are heafjod bundles of millet straw, and finally clods 
of earth, so that the whole mass is under pressure. 
After 36 hours the pit is opened and the plants are 
tsikwii home. On -the ioWnwing 'CQLormng the. 
are separated, each with a small piece of stem 
attached, so that the whole stem except about four 
inches at the base goes with the leaves. The leaves 
are then sorted into grades which are kept separate 
and under pressure for about 12 hours. They are 
then pla(^d in bundles, each about 13 lbs. in weight. 
About 3 lbs. of fine large leaves being iised on the 
outside of the bundles to cover inferior inner sorts. 
The bundles are then heaped above each other and 
kept pressed for 12 hours after which they are dried 
in the open yard in blocks. In building these 
blocks, a layer of millet straw' is first laid down, then 
a laj'er of bundles, then a layer of millet straw and 
a layer of bundles alternately till 8 to 12 layers of 
tobacco are arranged on top of each other, the 
layers of millet straw acting as ventilators through 
which air can circulate slowly, thus enabling fermen- 
tation and drying to take place at a uniform rate. 
IWaen dried the bundles weigh about 9 lbs.’ each, 
-f.e., they lost about 4 lbs. in weight during the 
process above described. Prom Nipani the bundles 
of cured leaves go chiefly to Goa and Vengurla, 
about 30 bundles being tied in one package and 
covered with mats made of toddy palm leaves {Phoe- 
nix sylvestris) for despatch to market. 

The town of j^ij^ani, which lies in Belgaum, is 
the biggest tobacco market in the Bombay Presi- 
dencj', about 37 millions lbs. of tobacco being sold 
there per annum. About 2,500 people are employed 
in that town alone for about 4 months in the jarda 
making season. The jarda for bidis chiefly goes to 
Calcutta, Madras, the Central Provinces and the 
Coagt markets. It is usually despatched in gunny 
covers containing about 252 lbs. each. Pidi making 
is an important industry in Nipani and, is also prac- 
tised in the villages around. The tobacco grown 
iu this tract is supposed to be of higher quality than 
others iu India and fetches a better price in the 
.Indian market. 

In the tobacco-growing tract under reference, 
the outturn of cured leaf per acre varies from 
400- lbs. to 750 lbs. 


In the Northern Gujarat .tract the varieties of 
N. tobacum Icnov/n as (1) Gandiu, (2) Piliu, (3) Eeliu 
and several others are grown. Besides these the 
Galcuiii variety (A’', ruslica) is also being cultivated 
recently though the cultivation of, it is restricted 
to a few villages and is of not rnore than about 50 
to 100 acres in all. ' 

The variety Gandiu is an - important one. It is ' 
grown both with and without irrigation although 
by far the greater area under it is grown under 
irrigation. It occupies about 19 to 20 per cent 
of the area under tobacco in the Charotar tract. 
This variety has large, broad, ' coars^, thick leaves 
and gives a strong tobacco, Piliu has a narrower 
and ■ shorter leaf and gives ^ tobacco superior in 
colour. It has a better smoking, quality also. The 
extent under Pilizi comes to 22 per cent ol the total 
area under tobacco. It is grown both irrigated and, 
dry. Keliti is grown to about 28 to 30 per cent of , 
the total area under tobacco. The leaves of this 
variety are the longest of all varieties though some- 
what narrower, and the prodifct is used foi bidis. 
Another variety named Ifiliu grown on a very 
small scale particularly on saltish (nitrate) Water is 
used for snuff and the hooka. The variety Saij- 
pitriu grown on small scale under irrigation gives 
a tobacco that is valued for chewing as well as for 
other purposes. 

The quality of all the tob*5Co grown in the tract 
is too coarse and strong ,to have a market' outside 
India, but it suits the taste of the Indian consumer 
for smoking in bidis or the hooka, for chewing and. 
for maldng snuff. . There is a large demand for it 
for these uses as purchasers want a leaf which is 
thick and strong. To a small extent it is exported 
as a cheap tobacco for the purpose of strength. 

- The marketing is not so well organised as it is iu 
foreign countries. There is careful grading on the 
basis of colour, and smoking strength which is tried 
by actual smoking. Prices vary according to 
quality from Rs. 2-8-0 to Es. 12-8-0 per maund 
of 40 lbs. Strong tobaccos of all shades of colour, 
yellow, brown or*black, are in requisition in different 
tracts and for different purposes. Mildness is a 
positive demerit although harshness and fullness ate 
differentiated. 

In this tract, the plants are harvested either by 
staple cutting or dry individual leaf -cutting and are 
mostly dried by spreading on the ground roimd the 
stalk in the open. A small quantity harvested in 
individual leaf form is also dried under snade on 
racks to give green-coloured tobacco. Fermenting 
is carried on in stalks or heaps of varying lengths 
according to the quantity of tobacco on hand, the 
height and breadth of the heaps “being about 4 feet. 

As regards yield, the outturn per acre of cured 
leaf is about "1,200 lbs. on irrigated lands and about 
800 lbs. on dry lands. 
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• The cultivators of Gujarat used to regard tobacco 
as a paying crop, but icceutly labour and other 
charges have iacreased rvhilc the' prices obtained 
have fallen oil to about 50 per cent or less of their 
foriner value, and hence the crop is now consider- 
ably less paying. 

Ecpcated attempts have been made to effect 
improvement in quality of the Gujarat tobacco to 
make it suitable for e.vport purposes and for foreign 
tastes. As far back as 18C5 choice Shiraz tobacco 
was import<|l and gave a product with an exceed- 
ingly toe flOTour. Also from 1871 onwards experi- 
ments were undei%aken by a local association 
chiefly in' the direction of introducing foreign varie- 
ties of tobacco and improved metbods of curing 
with the object of producing cigar tobacco'in Guja- 
rat. The Association e.stablished an experimental 
farm, wliich is still used for experimental - work, 
olthbugh the direction of work is changed from 
cigar tobacco to local use tobacco and cigarette 
tobacco. Formerly curing sheds for curing- cigar 
leaf were erected and foreign experts were employed 
for a series of years to cure cigar leaf. But the 
plans for producing cigar leaf were destined to fail 
on account of the Gujarat climate being too dry 
to produce cigar leaf of the proper qualitj% A 
factory manufacturiitg cigars aud pipe mixtures 
was also opened and quite a considerable area of 
Virginia tobacco was grown. The types of tobacco 
growing during this period included Havana, Su- 
matra, various t}'pes of Madras and American 
varieties, Jlost of these tj^pes grow successfully, 
but despite the assistance of expert enrers, the cured 
tobacco did not entirely meet with approval in the 
foreign- markets. The venture' was not a success 
and the partial failure was ascribed to bad curing. 
Up to 1922 in fact, the net result of all experimental 
work on the actual improvement of the • tobacco 
crop was very small. The basis of the new work 
then undertaken was primarily the improvement, 
by breeding, of the local tobacco crop both in yield 
and quality, including also the trial of Virginian 
varieties of cigarette quality as the new fashion in 
smoking had drifted from cigars to cigarettes. 
The most important result got from the selection 
within the local types conducted smee 1922 through 
the succeeding years has been the isolation of several 
improved strains, the two best being the highest 
yieldiill^stroins known as Gandiu Ifo. 0 and Pilixi 
No. 28, each of which is reported to be giving about 
10 per cent higher yield than local crop of these 
varieties. The improved variety Gandiu 6 is 
estimated to be grooving on about 20 to 25 per cent 
of Gandiu tobacco lands in Gujarat, whereas Piliu 
28 has not made much headway in the tract on 
account of its larger leaf size and slightly iirierior 
quality of smoke in comparison with the loc&V Piliu 
variety. The type ffoudiu No. 6 is also in consi- 
derable demand outside Gujarat on account of its 


high yield and consequent better paying character 
in general. Further efforts ,arc .being made to 
improve its quality for local tastes and also for use 
in cigarettes by crossing it with the Virginian type, 
Adcock, and some promising hybrids secured. . 

Other efforts in the direction of production of 
cigarette tobacco consist in (a) variety trials for 
comparative, yield .and quality of the Virginian 
varieties Adcock and Harrison Special and the 
Puss hybrid No. 142, {b) study of cultivation me- 
thods to produce leaf of required thinness and (c) 
study of the method of flue-curing suitable' to Guja- 
rat conditions of climate, A flue-curing barn for 
the lastnamcd purpose is constructed at the Govern- 
ment • Tobacco Research Station, Nadiad, and 
quality studies of the flue-cured tobacco together 
with the comparative economic studies for producing 
local USD tobacco by the -common country method 
and cigarette tobacco by the flue-curing method are 
under way. The finding in respect, of tljp quality 
of the cigarette tobacco has been that certain British 
Firms have opined that the flue-cured tobacco -of 
the variety Harrison Special produced at Nadiad 
is on a par with the same variety produced in the 
Guntur tralbt of the Madras Presidency. 

In Baroda State, efforts have been made to cure 
varieties of American tobacco such as Adcock and 
other .varieties of like type, using the flue-curing 
barn. Results • have' been however somewhat vi- 
tiated by frost in two of the four years of trial. 
Attempts to safeguard against damage from frost 
by early planting have not been effective, as the 
quality of the leaf secured on early planting has been 
poor. These varieties appear particularly -suscep- 
tible to leaf curl on these soils. 

The area under tobacco in the Punjab does not 
compare favourably with the area under this' crop 
in the other' proXunces. ■ The area under tobacco 
in the Punjab is only about 5-5 per cent of the total 
area under this crop in India. Abhough the crop 
is not vevy important from the '.B-India point of 
view, yet it is grown in all the districts of the pro- 
vince excepting' Simla and Rawalpindi. The area 
under this crop in the latter district is barely 50 
acres. , , ....... 

Out of the total area under this crop in the pro- 
■\dncc, about 98 per cent is grown under, irrigation 
with the result that the crop -is of considerable -im- 
portance in districts .where irrigation facih'tics are 
adequate. The economic value of the crop to the 
province is over rupees sixty-sis lakhs per annum'.' 

Nicotiana tahamm and N. rustica are both cul- 
tivated, the former extensively ; the latter is found 
mostly in the Chhach tract of the'Attbck district 
and ^ the Sialkot district. In the Campbellpur 
^strict it is mostly grown for snuff making, a' local 
industry which is of very considerable importance 
to the district and exports its snuff practically to 
all parts of India, It is also grown for smoking in 
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tHe IwoTm and is.cbnsidered to be more pUngent tban 
N. tabaGum. ''N. tabacum is used 'mostly for smoking 
in the 'JiqoTca. ■= A small arnount ■ of this tobacco 
is, used for mixing in • cheap cigarettes.' ' ' 

Both N. tabacum aiid- N.' rustipa have - a large 
number of local’ natnes. ’ In some 'cases types having 
the same name differ in different localities. ' • • ' 

; Amon'g the tobacco types, Nphi ‘ and . Ealcar are 
two important 'names.' The., .former /has Te’ayes 
which have a very much elongated tip and, they 
Usually , bend downwards . towards . the soil 'and, the 
length; is much' greater than the width. The Ealtar 
type, of tobacco is characterised ^by very, dwarf 
stature, „yery small' interhodes and broad leaves 
,which ' are thick with crinkled surfaces. It said 
to have a. very, strong flavour, in. smoking , and on 
this accoimt it' commands a higher -price in' the 
market, than ; other, varieties. Ghora, is another 
''^•pe , of, tobacco, which grows to a great height. 

The intefaodes of the plant are elongated and the 
;;^eaves arc very, broad;. This, type of tobacco is 

m tie yery }ug]j yielderf but the .quality of .its 
'i '■■ ■' ■ > is considered to be father poor. The Gidri 
type 18 grown very commonly especially iq. the.Gujrat 
and Jhang’ districts. The plants are', sized witli 
y^ery .broad leaves. Its yield and quality are both 
considered excellent, , . . , - 

The simplest -method of curing., practised in -cer- 
tain tracts of, the Purijabiis that the tobacco is cut 
5vhen ,ripe and dried completely in- the sun. -The 
Multan circle is -the main centre ■where this is prac- 
tised.., This method of curing is very crude .'and the 
stuff; .produced -is of .very- low quality. The chief 
method of curing adopted in' the prominent tobacbo 
growing tracts,' e.y,; Julluiidur, Gujrat, Jhang, etc., 
is, what is-locally- called by the name, of “ laying a 
phakka ”. , The details' of this .method, are as 
follows:-^ ' •' : 

Before harves^g the crop, the field is irrigated 
and when- the Im^ is at the proper stage of dryness 
the plan'bs are cut and allowed to lie in the field for 
2 or 3 days for partially drying up. During this 
'stage the’ leaves develop -a yellow colour, which is 
very much esteemed in tobacco. During these 
days the plants are turned upside down- every morn- 
ing so that the 'leaves dry up 'uniformly. After 
this -the plants are collectedj tied up. into 'small 
bundles and then buried in a pit' dug in the ground,' 
the walls of 'which are- lined ‘-with soih'e straw,-' so 
that earth' is -riot mixed with the plants; ' At -some 
places layers, of, “',Ak ” leaves (Gahtropis spp.)'are 
placed between-the;tobacco. plants, as it is said to 
improve: the quality .of .the tobacco.. The plants 
remain -buried in ,tbeq)it for about aiweek. During 
this tinie fermentation sete up in the leaf and. the 
tobacco develops. an agreeable- aroma; r, After -tHs 
the .plants are dug out pf-.the pit, .their ; leaves are 
separated, from .'the; stalks uhd t-wisted intp„ ,ropes.^ 
These ropes are then dried up in shade. This 


method of curing requires a' good deal' of experience 
and judgment, because the quality of the. tobacco 
obtained by this method depends largely on the 
condition of 'plants before burying them in the pit. 
If the leaves are too wet at the time of burying then 
they ferment too much in the pit and the quality 
is consequently lowered. On the other hand if the 
leaf is over-dned in the field, then also the cured 
tobacco does not possess the requirei^quality, The 
chief defect in this method is that tf^emperature 
developing inside the pit is not und'^/SontroI. , , . 

: A third method of curing practii^l by- some 
growers , is somewhat differentp froin ' the method 
described , above. In this method the tobacco 
plants after drying in the field for two or three days 
as described above are not buried under ground, 
but, are heaped on the. surface, of the ground' in two 
rows in such a- way that,- their, tops, p-yerkp in the 
centre;and their butts are .pointing outwards. After 
BO arranging the plants, the whSle heap is covered 
over -with- gunny so that the top plants do not get 
excessively desiccated. , Bermentation in, the heap 
causes _the .‘leaves to become pliant and, develop an 
agreeable aroma. The heap is allowed to remain 
in, this condition for about a week, after Vhioh the 
heap is broken and the leaves of plants are removed 
from the stalks and twisted into ropes. . These ropes 
are . then -put in gunny bags which are placed in the 
sun for drying. When, the, ropes inside .the bags 
appear to have been fairly dried up. they, are, then 
heaped inside a room and covered over as thoroughly 
as ; possible. By doing so the tobacco is said to 
develop a. still' stronger, flavour. ' 

...This 'method seenis to. have one great advantage 
inasmuch as the grower has control over the tem- 
perature that develops in the heap,; If-he.at any 
time feels that the, inside of heap is hotter, than -wha-b 
is, required for achieving the best results, he can 
immediately break the heap and rearrange it, so that 
the -top, plants go to the bottom. However the 
method suffers from the folio-wing defects :■ — 

< As the curing' of tobacco crop in- the Punjab falls 
in the; hottest part of the year, the topmost layer 
of the heap sometimes gets over-dried and the leaves 
become brittle. , On account of. this some of the 
produce is wasted -through, crumbling of the leaves 
of the, Uppermost plants. ' This "can,., however, be 
remedied by applying a fine spray - of water to the 
heap before .beginning to break it. ..In this the 
leaves absorb moisture and can be easily handled. 

As, the curing is done in the open, the, whole pro- 
duce is liable to be damaged by :rain'if it .occurs 
during -.the .curing process. However , this - defect 
can also' be removed by carrying out.the curing.in a 
protected --place, such as under a; thatched roof. 
Where . possible the third , method should ,be prac- 
tised, inside a room and;this will give the.best results. 
-;.A certain amount of .Virginia tobacco isnow being- 
gro-wn in the province but as no, bairns are available 
this industry has not developed to any great extent. 




It is hoped that tfith the building of the flue-curing 
bains at Lyallput and Julluh'dur, this .will develop 
ah the ' vef y near future. . ' , , ■ 

The United P.rovinces of Agra, and Oudh form an 
important tobacco-giomng,.area_,inth 100,336 acres, 
under the crop in 1934.-35. The chief tobacco-grow- 
ing districts in the province are : Farrukhabad, 
Sitapur, Jaunpur, Budauh, hlainpuri, Etah, Aligarh 
and Meerut. _ . . ■ , _ , . - 

■ The best quality of Nicgtiana ruslica is grown in- 
localities 'wMjh weir water is brackish in the Vici- 
nity of ol^Bbitatioh. "Nearly 80-90 per cent of 
the indige^H tobacco grown' in these provinces is 
of the N. rXSd tyjm {Cahuttiatdbdceo) and remain- 
ing 10-20 per cent K of Ni tdbacum (Desi, cigarette 
and hidi tobacco^. The above two types, of indi- 
genous tobacco are also called Mahii and Bgiskakhu 
according td ’the season' in which they are gro-syn." 
Tobacco can be so-wn at any time in these provinces 
after the fains begin .till' the middle -of. the cold 
weather the limit h^ing fixed ' by- the hot weather 
which dries up. the leaf and , prevents proper 
curing. Usually nurseries oi'MaJtu .are sovra, from 
August to November, transplantation, is done' after 
six weeks or two months^ .This crop includes both 
Ualcuttia and Besi types. The Baisahhu crop is 
usually of the Cahuttia type- of which the seed is 
sown in' Janua^ and Febfuary, -transplantation 
is done'ih March and April 'and harvesting from May 
to June. ’ : ■ 

The tobacco is .generally . ground-cured. The 
whole plant is cut and left in .the field for ,drying-for 
two days,' after-' -which leaves are' separated- The 
leaves' are agaiu spread in the field, for .drying till 
the 'mid-rib becomes elastic ; then it, is heaped up 
and heaps are left in. the field for another Wo 'days 
after which \gdddies’ (bunches) of i two or three 
leaves are made and brought to the -homestead. 
These ‘.gaddies’- .are heaped -up and stored, and 
turned occasionally' till finally - cured. In some dis- 
tricts leaves are not' separated but. the whole plant 
is cured and in the ^strict of Farrukhabad the 
tobacco thus cured, especially -that of 'the Cdlcultia 
[Baisakhu) type is made into “-rustica ” or. ropes.-^ 
The cultivation of cigarette tobacco is still in its 
infancy a'nd 'the'estimateli area is about 100 acres. 
The varieties grown are Harrison’s’ Special^ Cash, 
Adcock of the Virginia exotic type and Pusa Hybrids 
Nos. 142 and 177. Harrison’s Special is the favourite.' 
Cigafe^ tobacco is chiefly grown in 'the "district 
of Safllanpur as ' a monsoon crop. The' seed is 
sown in the 'end of April of beginning of May on 
raised seed beds 'protected from hot winds.' ' Trans- 
plantation is done in June and harvesting and curing 
corninence in September and continue up to Novem- 
ber. Most of the tobacco is flue-cured’ hud is of 
fair quality. In the districts of Farrukhabad,' Bara , 
Banki aud’Jhansi cigarette tobacco is being grown 
on a small scale as cold- weather crop. - Since 1931 
two, cigarette factories, the United- Cigarette Factory,- 


Allahabad,. and, .ToWcco Manufacturers, India, Ltd.,, 
Sabaranpui, have been started. . , 

"The cultivation of btdi tobacco is a recent intro- 
duction and .is mainly - confined .to Gursahaiganj, 
'Chabra, Man Tab'sil, District Farrukhabad. The 
acreage, is estimated to be about 45 acres. The 
Wariety grown ‘is imported from Gujarat. - The seed 
,is sown with -the rains, -transplantation is .done 
■from August to September and,tbe.&st cutting is 
taken in February. or March with one or two subse- 
, quent cuttings.' It.is ground-cured in the sun. . - , 

■ In. Orissa, the -total area. -under tobacco is aboiit 

14.000 acres, of -which about 10,000 acres are in 
Cuttack district,'- where the crop is mostly grown-, 
in -the rich silted .land 'along river banks, in the 
flooded tracts. Among the other (Bstricts Ganjam 
has about 2’000 acres under the.cropi and Sambalpur. 

1.000 acres. In 4he interior of -the country the, 
crop, is -generally grown on rich homestead lands 
in the villages^ -.Both, the 5j)ecies — Nicotiana iabac um _ 
and N. rustica are comihoifly gro-wn in this provinSBr 
of which the first .is the main crop in tHh flooded 
tracts -while on hoinestWd lands in the inland dis-j|j 
tricts both the species are indiscriminately grown. ■ ■ 

■In the flooded tracts seeds are sown in seed beds^ 
in August-^eptember and transplanting done in. 
October-Novembdr, after the final recession of the 
flood. But on homestead land seed beds are sown 
in July-August and' the ' seedlings- are transplanted 
in Septerdber-October. .The ; newly ■ ‘transplanted 
seedlings are generally given hand irrigation for a 
month or so and when W'ey are well established, 
flow irrigation is adopted. Flowering . commences 
within t'o.3 months.from the date of transplanting 
when the 'flowering shoots are ■ nipped off lea-ying 
8-10 leaves 'on a plant. The side shoots appearing 
at the time 'are scrupulously removed. The lea-yes 
begin to mature in January-Februaiy on homestead 
land and in February -Match in, the -flooded' tracts. - 
' When the. colour- of ■ the' leaves turns yellowish 
bfo-wn, the' crop is harvested' and the cut plants are 
left oA'er in 'the field exposed; to -^n for .one day.’ 
They are removed to a shady 'plaro in the' evening,' 
where the leaves ,are separated from the steins,' 
Five' to eight leaves af e' then ■ bunched ,' together 
^and^the bunches’ are : susjren’ded - from the ceiling' 
on a' string 'inside- the 'cultivators’ hut' foi^ about a 
fortnight. 'After then they are taken down and' 
heaped up in' layers in an open place not exposed 
to -the sun, covered o-ver with a mat' or mats and 
weighted; .They are taken out’ of the .heaps after 
4-5 days and each individiial leaf is squeezed,- twisted 
and worked -with the hands and this operation is con- 
tinnod for 5-6 days,' till the mid-rib gets dry and 
the leaves take the narrow form in which -they 
come to the market.. Thirty to .forty such leaves 
arp then made into a bundle and the bundles are 
again .kept' in' a shady place' for a fe-w days to com- 
plete the fermentation, if 'not already done!' 'This 
process of curing takes about two months' from the 
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